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INTRODUCTION. 


'  rVER  new  are   the   memories  of  one's   childhood 

• 

Ever  new  the  associations  that  cluster  around  the 
place  of  one's  birth  —  the  home  where  he  was 
nurtured  —  the  school-house  where  he  took  the  first 
step  in  learning  —  the  play-ground  which  witnessed  his 
boyish  sports,  or  bore  testimony  to  his  first  triumphs  in 
the  games  of  childhood. 

Not  these  alone ;  for  the  alphabet  once  secured,  and 
the  power  to  combine  letters  into  words,  and  words  into 
sentences,  having  been  attained,  then  came  the  irresist- 
ible craving  for  mental  food,  and  the  search  for  life-giv- 
ing thoughts  to  satisfy  this  craving.  Hence,  one  looks 
back  with  gratitude  to  those  authors  whose  busy  pens 
gave  the  needed  entertainment  and  instruction. 

To  revive  these  memories,  and  once  again  impress 
the  "dew  of  youth"  upon  brows  furrowed  by  the  cares  of 
mature  life,  these  gleanings  from  former  volumes  of  the 
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"Schoolmate"  have  been  made  and  published  in  a  per- 
manent form.  By  those  who  once  eagerly  welcomed 
the  monthly  visits  of  their  favorite,  this  little  book  will 
be  cordially  received  and  carefully  preserved. 

Never  old  will  its  contents  be  to  that  larger  circle  of 
youth  who  to-day  rejoice  in  the  graphic  tales  of  street 
life,  which  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  "School- 
mate" not  alone  welcome  to  them,  but  in  almost  equal 
degree  a  favorite  with  their  seniors.  To  these  we  dedi- 
cate the  following  pages,  and  whether  it  be  that  the 
present  fame  of  many  of  the  contributors,  or  the  merit 
of  the  stories  in  themselves,  or  both  combined,  secures 
attention,  we  are  confident  that  the  volume  will  be  re- 
ceived by  them  with  favor,  and  as  years  pass  on,  will 
become  to  them  as  ever  new  and  never  old. 

That  it  may  ever  be  to  the  reader  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  do  its  humble  part  towards 
the  education  of  the  young,  is  all  that  the  compiler  can 
wish,  and  this  being  realized,  he  will  gladly  produce 
from  the  same  abundant  source  things  both  new  and 
old,  which  shall  in  turn  become  as  "Ever  New  and 
Never  Old." 
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THE   BOAT   LOAD    OF   APPLES. 


BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

AUGUST. 

UGUST  was  the  name  of  a  boy  who  lived  in  a 
pleasant  town,  called  Tarrytown,  on  the  banks  of 
the'  Hudson  River,  not  far  from  New  York.  The 
way  in  which  he  came  to  be  called  August  was 
this.  For  a  long  time  after  he  was  born,  his  mother 
could  not  decide  upon  a  name  for  him.  So  her  hus- 
band proposed  that  until  she  should  think  of  a  name 
that  she  liked,  she  should  call  him  by  the  name  of  the 
month  in  which  he  was  born,  which,  as  it  happened, 
was  August.  In  this  way  the  family  all  formed  the 
habit  of  calling  the  baby  August,  and  his  mother,  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  name,  said  that  she  liked 
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it  better  than  any  other.  So  he  continued  to  be  called 
August  all  his  days. 

The  mother  of  August  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
have  him  well  instructed,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  him.  But  his  father  was  so  busy  all  clay  long,  that 
he  scarcely  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

The  reason  why  August's  father  was  so  busy  was,  that 
he  always  had  a  great  many  houses  and  stores  to  build. 
He  was  an  architect  and  carpenter,  and  he  was  planning 
and  superintending  work  upon  houses  and  stores  almost 
all  the  time.  He  lived  in  a  very  pretty  house  which  he 
had  built  for  himself.  There  was  a  garden  behind  and 
at  one  side  of  it.  There  was  an  alley-way  paved  with 
brick,  which  extended  along  the  farther  side  of  this  gar- 
den, and  led  through  a  gate  in  a  high  brick  wall,  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  very  large  shop,  which  opened 
upon  another  street  at  some  distance  from  the  one  to- 
ward which  the  house  fronted. 

By  the  side  of  the  shop  was  a  large  yard  full  of  piles 
of  lumber.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  liked 
very  much  to  get  into  this  yard  and  climb  up  upon  the 
piles  of  lumber.  Sometimes  they  would  arrange  the 
boards  and  blocks  of  timber  so  as  to  make  imaginary 
houses  of  them,  and  sometimes  they  would  find  a  pro- 
jecting portion  of  a  board  at  the  end  of  a  pile,  on  which 
they  would  sit  and  tilt  up  and  down  by  the  springing  of 
the  board. 
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There  were  some  piles  of  lumber  which  the  children 
were  not  allowed  to  play  upon,  and  these  were  marked 
with  a  piece  of  chalk.  Whenever  they  saw  a  great  cross 
made  by  a  chalk  mark  on  any  pile,  then  they  knew  they 
must  not  climb  up  upon  the  boards,  or  step  upon  them 
at  all. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  boards  which  are  so 
marked  were  intended  for  what  they  called  inside  fin- 
ishing, and  were  to  be  planed.  Now  whenever  children 
climb  about  upon  a  pile  of  boards,  small  particles  of 
sand  and  gravel  from  their  feet  get  ground  into  the 
wood  a  little,  from  their  shoes  ;  and  these  particles  dull 
the  tools  when  the  carpenter  comes  to  plane  it.  These 
particles  are  often  too -small  to  be  seen,  but  still  they 
dull  the  tools  very  much. 

If  you  wish  therefore  to  avoid  doing  mischief,  and  to 
acquire  a  character  of  being  considerate  and  careful, 
you  must  never  trample  upon  boards  which  you  see 
lying  in  a  carpenter's  yard,  or  in  any  other  place,  unless 
you  have  first  ascertained  that  they  are  not  to  be  worked 
up  with  nice  tools.  Other  boards,  such  as  those  which 
are  used  to  make  coarse  fences  of,  or  for  the  outside 
covering  of  houses  and  barns,  are  not  hurt  by  being 
trodden  upon,  unless  when  it  is  muddy. 

So  August's  father,  who  was  a  very  kind  and  good- 
natured  man,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  so  busy,  used 
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to  allow  the  children  to  play  upon  any  of  his  piles  of 
lumber  excepting  those  which  consisted  of  boards  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  planed,  and  those  he  marked  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  and  then  the  children  were  very  care- 
ful not  to  touch  them. 

There  was  a  high  brick  wall  extending  along  the 
whole  back  side  of  the  garden,  and  so  along  behind  the 
house,  to  separate  the  house  and  garden  from  the  lum- 
ber yard  and  shop.  There  were  two  gates,  or  rather 
doors,  through  this  wall,  one  very  near  the  house,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  the  brick-walk  which  passed  along 
the  side  of  the  garden.  The  wall  was  built  of  brick, 
and  was  also  made  pretty  high,  in  order  to  protect 
the  house  in  some  degree  in  case  the  shop  should 
take  fire. 

One  day  when  August  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
he  was  at  work  in  the  yard  of  the  shop  making  what  is 
called  a  boat  hook,  which  consists  of  a  long  pole  or 
shaft,  with  an  iron  pike,  and  also  a  hook,  in  one  end  of 
it.  A  boat  hook  is  intended  to  use  on  board  a  boat 
when  you  come  near  the  land.  The  pike  is  to  push  off 
with,  if  you  wish  to  push  off,  and  the  hook  to  help  pull 
up  with  towards  the  pier  or  rocks  when  you  wish  to  pull 
the  boat  in. 

August  was  smoothing  the  handle  of  his  boat  hook 
with  sand-paper.     He  had  planed  it  out  to  its  proper 
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form  in  the  shop,  and  now  he  was  smoothing  it  by  rub- 
bing it  down  carefully,  in  every  part,  with  sand-paper. 

Just  then  a  little  girl  about  seven  years  old  came  into 
the  yard  through  one  of  the  gates  in  the  wall.  She  was 
August's  sister,  and  her  name  was  Miranda.  She  was 
quite  disappointed  when  she  came  in  at  not  finding  any 
one  there  to  play  with  her. 

"  Ah,  now  August,"  said  she,  "  there  is  nobody  here 
to  play  with  me.  You  must  come  and  play  with  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  August,  "  I  will  come  and  play 
with  you." 

August  was  very  ingenious  in  finding  ways  to  amuse 
children  without  interrupting  his  own  work,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"  We  '11  play  that  you  are  a  cartman  hauling  lumber," 
said  August,  "  and  your  name  is  Rigadoon." 

"  Oh  August,"  said  Miranda,  "what  a  name  !  " 

"  It  is  a  very  good  name  for  a  cartman,"  said  August. 
"There  is  a  farmer  that  lives  out  in  that  corner  there, 
and  who  wants  you  to  haul  some  lumber  for  him.  He 
is  going  to  build  a  shed." 

So  saying,  August  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  yard 
where  there  was  a  smooth  and  level  place  suitable  for 
the  residence  of  his  imaginary  farmer.  While  talking 
thus  with  Miranda,  he  was  going  on  all  the  time  with 
his  own  work. 
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"Could  you  haul  his  lumber  for  him  ?  Mr.  Riga- 
doon ! " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Miranda,  "only  I  have  not  got  any 
cart." 

"Go  into  the  shop,"  said  August,  "and  ask  one  of  the 
workmen  to  give  you  a  hammer  and  a  nail." 

Miranda  went  into  the  shop,  as  August  had  directed, 
and  very  soon  returned  with  the  hammer  and  the  nail. 
August  then  selected  a  short  piece  of  board  from  among 
others  lying  about  upon  the  ground,  and  drove  the  nail 
into  one  end  of  it.  Then  he  sent  Miranda  back  with 
the  hammer  ;  and  while  she  was  gone  he  drew  a  strong 
piece  of  twine  from  his  pocket,  and  tied  one  end  of  it  to 
the  nail,  while  he  formed  a  loop  with  the  other  end  for 
Miranda  to  take  hold  of.  Then  he  made  a  sort  of  drag 
which  would  answer  very  well  to  represent  a  cart. 

Then  he  set  Miranda  to  work  to  pick  up  small  blocks 
of  wood  about  the  yard  and  to  load  them  upon  her  cart, 
and  haul  them  to  the  farmer's,  entertaining  her,  as  she 
did  so,  from  time  to  time,  with  talking  about  the  work, 
telling  her  what  the  farmer  wished,  and  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  calling  her  all  the  time  by  the  new  name  he 
had  given  her,  of  Rigadoon. 


•»  ra 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PLAN    FOR   AN    EXPEDITION. 

August  was  in  the  midst  of  this  employ- 
ment, a  gate  leading  to  the  house  opened,  and  a 
servant  girl  appeared  for  an  instant,  calling  out 
simply,  August.  As  soon  as  she  had  pronounced 
August's  name,  she  shut  the  gate  and  disappeared. 

"There/'  said  August,  "they  call  me.     I  must  go." 

"And  I  '11  go  too,"  said  Miranda. 

So  August  laid  his  pole  and  his  sand-paper  away, 
and  went  into  the  house. 

"Who  wants  me  ?  "  asked  August. 

"Your  father,"  said  the  girl.  "He  is  round  at  the 
front  door." 

"I  thought  he  was  up  the  river,"  said  August,  as  he 
passed  on  through  the  house. 

"He  has  just  got  back,"  said  the  girl. 

August  went  on  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  there 
he  saw  his  father  sitting  in  a  sort  of  gig,  with  another 
man,  before  the  front  gate. 

"I  knew  you  would  not  keep  me  waiting  long,"  said 
Mr.  Rodman,  for  that  was  the  name  of  August's  father. 

"No  sir,"  said  August,  "I  came  as  soon  as  I  could." 

"The  case  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Rodman,  "I  have  been 
up  the  river  about  six  or  seven  miles  on  the  other  side, 
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where  I  am  building  a  meeting-house.  There  are  some 
large  apple  trees  upon  the  lot  which  must  be  cut  down, 
and  I  have  bought  the  apples.  I  think  there  are  about 
ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  them.  I  bought  them  very 
cheap,  on  condition  that  I  would  have  them  gathered 
and  taken  away. 

"Now  do  you  think  you  are  man  enough,"  continued 
Mr.  Rodman,  "to  go  up  and  get  them  ? " 

"I  can  try,  sir,"  said  August. 

"You  would  have  to  get  a  pretty  large  boat,  and  a 
good  company  of  boys  to  row.  You  could  pay  them, 
you  know,  in  apples." 

"Yes  sir,  there  are  plenty  of  boys  to  go,"  said  August. 

"And  do  you  know  where  you  can  get  a  good  boat?" 
asked  Mr.  Rodman. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  August,  "I  can  get  a  first-rate 
boat.  I  can  get  the  Eider  Duck." 

"It  must  be  a  row-boat,"  said  Mr.  Rodman. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  August.  "The  Eider  Duck  is  a  row 
boat,  — with  four  oars.  We  shall  want  four  boys  to  row, 
and  a  bowman  and  a  steersman.  That  will  make  six 
boys,  five  besides  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Rodman.  "Look  about  and 
get  your  crew,  and  then  go  and  engage  your  boat ;  I 
shall  want  you  to  set  off  to-morrow  morning." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Rodman  went  away  and  left  August 
to  commence  his  preparation  for  the  expedition. 
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As  he  turned  round,  he  saw  Miranda  by  his  side. 
She  had  followed  him  in,  and  had  been  listening,  very 
attentively,  to  what  her  father  had  said,  but  without 
speaking  a  word.  She  now  turned  to  August,  and  said, 
eagerly  : 

"August !  August !  let  me  go  with  you,  in  the  boat,  to 
get  the  apples." 

"Let  you  go,"  said  August,  shaking  his  head,  and 
looking  very  grave,  "that 's  a  very  serious  matter." 

"Ah,  yes  ! r>  said  Miranda.  "At  any  rate,  let  me  go 
with  you  now,  and  find  the  boat." 

"That  you  may  do,"  said  August,  "and  we  will  see 
about  the  other  questions  by  and  by.  And  now  let  me 
consider,"  he  continued,  talking  to  himself,  "what  boys 
shall  I  get  ?  There  is  Cousin  John." 

"Yes,"  said  Miranda. 

"And  Charlie,"  added  August. 

"Yes,"  said  Miranda,  "and  Teddie  Grow." 

"No,"  replied  August,  shaking  his  head,  with  a  very 
grave  look.  "No,  I  can't  have  Teddie." 

"Why  not  ? "  asked  Miranda. 

"Because  he  will  not  obey,"  replied  August. 

"Won't  he  ?  "  asked  Miranda. 

"No,"  replied  August,  "not  when  it  is  anything  he 
does  not  like  to  do." 

•* 

"I  remember,"  replied  Miranda,  "he  always  will  climb 
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up  upon  the  boards  without  minding  the  chalk  mark. 
He  says  that  it  does  not  do  the  boards  any  harm." 

"That 's  the  way  with  him,"  said  August.  "Instead 
of  obeying,  he  gives  you  a  reason  why  he  need  not  obey. 
I  won't  have  any  such  men  as  that  in  my.  crew." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  taking  place,  August 
and  Miranda  walked  along  very  slowly  through  the 
yard,  from  the  front  gate  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
When  they  reached  the  door  August  said  that  he  would 
wait  there  while  Miranda  went  in  and  asked  her  mother 
if  she  might  go  with  him  down  to  the  river  to  engage  a 
boat.  So  Miranda  went  in.  In  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
turned, skipping  and  dancing,  having,  as  she  said,  ob- 
tained her  mother's  permission  to  go. 

So  they  set  out  together.  In  going  from  the  house 
down  to  the  landing,  they  had  to  pass  through  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town,  which  led  them  by  several 
houses  where  boys  lived,  who,  August  thought,  would 
be  good  hands  for  the  boat,  and  so  he  called  in  to  en- 
gage them.  Some  of  the  boys  he  saw,  and  they  agreed 
to  go.  Others  were  away  from  home,  and  he  left  word 
for  them  to  come  up  and  see  him  that  evening.  In  this 
way,  he  soon  made  up  his  crew. 

He  and  Miranda  then  went  on  down  toward  the  river. 
They  crossed  the  railroad  track  not  far  from  the  station. 
August  stopped  before  he  crossed  the  track  and  looked 
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both  ways,  and  also  listened.  He  always  took  these 
extra  precautions  when  he  had  any  children  with  him  in 
crossing  the  track,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful.  When  he  was  alone, —  although  even 
then,  he  took  good  care  not  to  be  caught  by  a  train,  he 
usually  could  see,  at  a  glance,  whether  it  was  safe  to 
cross  or  not,  and  so  went  over,  without  any  special  ap- 
pearance of  precaution. 

There  was  a  large  pier,  built  out  from  the  shore,  for 
the  use  of  steamboats,  and  at  one  side  of  this  pier  was  a 
flight  of  steps,  leading  to  a  small  floating  landing-stage, 
which  was  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Attached 
to  this  stage  were  several  row-boats  and  sail-boats.  The 
man  who  had  charge  of  these  boats  lived  in  a  small 
house  near  by.  His  name  was  Windlass.  August  left 
Miranda  upon  the  pier,  and  went  down  himself  to  the 
landing-stage,  to  see  if  the  Eider  Duck  was  there.  He 
found  that  it  was  there,  and  so  he  went  up  the  steps 
again,  and  taking  Miranda  with  him,  went  to  the  house 
to  engage  it. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Windlass  came. 
August  told  him  he  wished  to  have  his  boat.  He  was 
going  up  the  river,  he  said,  about  seven  miles,  and  there 
he  was  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side.  The  man  agreed 
to  let  him  have  the  boat  for  a  certain  price,  and  then 
August  and  Miranda  went  away. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  boatman's  wife  asked 
if  it  was  safe  to  let  such  a  boy  as  that  have  a  boat  to  go 
up  the  river  so  far. 

"It  is  safe  to  let  that  boy  have  it,"  said  the  boatman, 
"that  is  a  very  careful  boy.  He  never  takes  any  risks. 
I  would  let  him  have  a  boat  to  go  to  Albany,  if  he 
wished  for  one." 


CHAPTER    III. 

August   and  Miranda  turned  to  go  home   after 
they  had  engaged  the  boat,  Miranda  renewed  her 
request  that  she  might  go  up  the  river  with  the 
boys  after  the  apples. 
"There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,"  said  August. 
"What  are  they  ? "  asked  Miranda. 
"Or  rather  there  is  one  difficulty.     I  do  not  know  on 
the  whole  but  of  one,  and  that  is,  there  is  no  other  girl 
to  go  with  you.     You  see  mother  will  think  it  is  not 
quite  proper  for  you  to  go  so  far  with  a  company  of 
boys,  unless  there  is  some  other  girl  to  go  too." 
"Fanny  will  go  with  me,"  said  Miranda. 
"Do  you  think  she  would  ?"  asked  August. 
"If  Aunt  May  will  let  her,"  said  Miranda. 
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"We  might  go  round  that  way  and  ask  her,"  said 
August. 

Mrs.  May's  house  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  high 
up  above  the  water,  it  is  true,  but  not  far  back  from  the 
shore.  The  railroad  passed  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
back,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  There  was  a 
path  which  led  from  the  steamboat  pier  along  the  shore 
between  the  railroad  and  the  bank,  and  going  by  that 
path,  you  could  enter  a  little  gate  on  the  lower  corner 
of  Mrs.  May's  grounds,  and  thence  up  the  bank  by  a 
zigzag  path  to  the  lawn,  and  thence  on  to  the  house. 
So  August  and  Miranda  concluded  to  go  that  way. 

As  they  walked  along  the  shore,  they  saw  before  them 
some  boys  sitting  together  upon  the  rocks  under  the 
bank.  They  seemed  to  be  very  intent  upon  some  ope- 
ration in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"What  are  all  those  boys  doing,"  asked  Miranda. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  August.  "One  of  them  is 
Teddie  Grow." 

When  August  and  Miranda  reached  the  place  where 
the  boys  were  sitting,  they  found  that  Teddie  had  a  cu- 
rious sort  of  a  musical  instrument  with  a  good  many 
keys,  and  by  means  of  a  small  screwdriver,  which  he 
was  then  holding  in  his  hand,  he  had  taken  one  of  the 
keys  off,  and  was  examining  it  very  intently.  The  in- 
strument itself  was  lying  down  upon  a  flat  stone  near 
by,  and  Teddie  was  now  at  work  upon  the  key. 
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"What   is    the   matter  with  your   hautboy  ? "     asked 
August,  as  he  came  up  to  where  the  boys  were  stand- 


ing. 


"It  is  out  of  order,"  said  Teddie.  "There  is  one  of 
the  keys  that  will  not  go.  There  is  a  vexatious  spring 
in  it  that  will  not  obey  the  touch.  Sometimes  when  I 
touch  the  key  the  spring  won't  move,  and  then  the  note 
will  not  sound.  Then  again  sometimes  it  will  spring  of 
itself  without  my  touching  the  key,  and  so  make  the 
note  sound  before  I  am  ready  for  it." 

"It  must  be  a  very  poor  spring,"  said  August. 

"Yes,"  said  Teddie.  "I  had  rather  have  no  spring  at 
all  than  one  that  will  not  keep  in  its  place,  and  mind 
the  touch." 

"That  is  bad  enough  in  any  spring,"  said  August, 
"but  when  a  spring  is  one  of  a  good  many  in  an  instru- 
ment, if  it  does  not  stay  in  its  place  and  do  its  duty  and 
mind  the  touch,  it  spoils  the  work  of  all  the  rest." 

"That 's  a  fact,"  said  Teddie,  in  an  impatient  tone. 

By  this  time  Teddie  had  unscrewed  the  little  screw 
which  served  as  a  rivet  to  confine  one  end  of  the  spring, 
so  as  to  take  the  spring  out  and  examine  it.  He  looked 
at  it  a  moment  to  see  if  he  could  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  it,  but  he  could  not  :  and  so  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience and  vexation  he  jerked  it  across  the  railroad 
track  into  the  river. 
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"There,"  said  he,  "go  and  soak  in  the  water  a  while 
and  see  how  you  like  that.  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  you.  I  will  go  up  to  Mandrell's  and  get  him  to 
make  a  new  one." 

Mandrell  was  the  village  watchmaker. 

So  August  and  Miranda,  finding  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done,  and  that  the  boys  were  going 
away,  passed  on  along  the  path  which  led  to  Mrs.  May's 
grounds. 

"He  need  not  be  in  such  a  rage  with  his  spring,"  said 
Miranda,  "for  that  is  just  the  way  he  always  acts  him- 
self." 

"Does  he?'"  asked  August. 

"Yes,"  said  Miranda.  "The  other  day  while  we  were 
playing  in  the  yard,  he  came  in  to  play  too,  and  he  went 
to  a  pile  of  boards  that  was  marked  with  chalk,  and 
began  to  climb  up  on  it.  We  told  him  he  must  not. 
He  said  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  boards  any  for  him 
to  walk  over  them,  for  his  shoes  had  no  sand  or  gravel 
on  them.  We  told  him  no  matter  for  that ;  he  ought  to 
mind  the  chalk  mark.  Then  one  of  the  workmen  in  the 
shop  looked  out  of  the  window  and  told  him  to  come 
down  from  those  boards.  Teddie  said  that  he  would, 
but  he  did  not  come.  So  the  workman  waited  a  min- 
ute, but  when  he  saw  that  he  did  not  come  down  imme- 
diately, he  came  out  of  the  shop  and  turned  us  all  out 
of  the  yard." 
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"And  that  put  an  end  to  all  our  play,"  added  Miran- 
da, in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  as  if  she  had  not  even 
then  fully  recovered  from  the  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion. 

"That  was  too  bad,"  said  August. 

"It  was  acting  worse  than  the  spring  in  his  trumpet," 
said  Miranda. 

"It  was  indeed,"  said  August.  "It  spoiled  a  great 
deal  of  pleasant  music." 

"Yes,"  said  Miranda,  "there  was  one  girl  singing. 
She  was  tilting  on  the  end  of  a  board  and  singing  to 
keep  time." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FALSE    COLORING. 

of  UGUST  and  Miranda  reached  this  point  in  their 
conversation  just  as  they  arrived  at  the  gate  leading 
into  Mrs.  May's  grounds.  They  entered  through 
the  gate  and  went  up  the  path.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  door,  August  said  that  he  would  sit  down  upon 
the  piazza  while  Miranda  went  in  and  asked  Mrs.  May 
if  she  was  willing  that  John  and  Fanny  should  go  with 
them  to  get  the  apples. 

In  a  few  moments  Miranda  returned,  and  said  that 
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her  aunt  wanted  to  know  whether  there  would  not  be 
some  danger  in  crossing  the  river  after  they  got  opposite 
the  place  where  they  wanted  to  go  for  the  apples,  on 
account  of  the  steamboats. 

"Yes,"  said  August,  ''I  think  there  is  some  danger."  i 
So  Miranda  went  back  into  the  house  to  give  Mrs. 
May  the  answer. 

Now  Mrs.  May  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was 
danger  in  crossing  the  Hudson  River  in  a  row  boat,  on 
account  of  the  steamboats  that  are  continually  going  and 
coming ;  though  it  is  a  danger  which  may  be  avoided 
by  taking  proper  precautions.  So  she  sent  out  Miranda 
to  ask  the  question,  not  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
danger  or  not,  but  to  ascertain  whether  August  was 
aware  of  it. 

"If  he  is  aware  of  it,"  said  she  to  herself,  "then  he 
will  guard  against  it,  and  it  may  be  safe  to  let  the  chil- 
dren go  with  him.  But  if  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  or  does 
not  believe  there  is  any  danger,  then  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  be  careless,  and  so  to  get  caught,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  me  to  let  the  children  go." 

She  was  accordingly  pleased  with  the  answer  which 
August  sent  in,  and  so,  as  soon  as  Miranda  had  delivered 
the  message,  she  said  that  she  thought  she  should  let 
John  and  Fanny  go. 

"That 's  queer,  Aunt  May/'  said  Miranda.    "I  thought 
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when  he  said  that  it  was  dangerous,  that  you  would  de- 
cide that  you  could  not  let  Fanny  go. 

"There  is  no  great  harm  in  danger,  sometimes,"  said 
Mrs.  May,  "if  we  are  aware  of  it,  and  so  can  guard 
against  it.  Besides,  I  like  August  for  being  so  honest 
about  it  as  to  admit  the  danger,  when  he  might  have 
thought  it  would  have  answered  his  purpose  better  to 
have  denied  it." 

"August  is  a  very  honest  boy,  I  think,"  said  Miranda. 
"He  is,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  May.     "Go  and  ask  him 
to  come  in  here.    I  want  to  inquire  of  him  what  his  plan 
is  for  getting  across  the  river." 

So  Miranda  went  out  and  brought  August  in.  Mrs. 
May  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  steamboats. 

"I  do  not  dare  to  cross  the  river  in  a  wide  part,"  said 
August,  "with  only  boys  to  row,  because  the  steamers 
come  very  fast,  and  when  we  see  them  coming,  we  do 
not  always  know  which  way  to  go  to  get  out  of  their 
track.  So  I  am  going  to  keep  close  in  to  the  shore  all 
the  way  till  I  get  to  Teller's  Point.  At  Teller's  Point  I 
can  see  up  and  down  the  river  five  or  six  miles  each 
way.  And  it  is  very  narrow  there,  too.  We  can  row 
across  in  ten  minutes.  But  if  there  is  no  steamboat  in 
sight,  we  shall  know  there  can  none  come  up  under 
twenty  minutes,  for  it  takes  them  about  twenty  minutes 
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to  come  six  miles.     So  we  shall  be  sure  of  plenty  of 


time  to  get  across." 


"That  is  a  very  good  calculation,"  said  Mrs.  May, 
"and  I  think  you  will  get  across  very  well.  Besides,  I 
will  come  up  to  Teller's  Point  in  a  carriage,  and  I  will 
stay  there  on  the  shore,  and  see  you  safe  across.  What 
time  are  you  to  go  ?  " 

"We  are  going  to  set  out  at  nine  o'clock,"  said  August. 
"The  tide  begins  to  set  up  strong  at  nine.  We  want  to 
go  up  with  the  tide,  and  come  clown  with  the  tide.  It 
will  help  us  three  miles  an  hour." 

"And  how  fast  can  you  row  the  boat  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
May. 

"Four  boys  can  row  at  least  two  miles  an  hour,"  said 
August,  "so  that  with  the  tide  and  the  rowing,  we  shall 
get  up  there  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  it  will 
take  us  two  hours  to  go  over  the  river,  and  get  the 
apples  ;  and  by  that  time  the  tide  will  begin  to  set  down 
again.  We  expect  to  be  gone  about  six  hours,  or  perhaps 


seven.' 


"So  you  have  made  a  full  calculation  about  it?"1  said 
Mrs.  May. 

"Yes,  aunt,"  said  August.  "I  always  make  a  full  cal- 
culation about  such  things,  so  as  to  know  how  I  am 


coming  out." 


"That  is  a  good  plan,"  said  Mrs.  May.  "And  you  have 
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another  good  habit ;  and  that  is,  of  not  warping  and  col- 
oring your  statements  according  to  the  purpose  you  have 
to  accomplish.  Some  boys  would  have  said  there  was 
no  danger  in  crossing  the  river,  thinking  that  that  would 
be  the  way  to  persuade  me  to  let  the  children  go." 

"I  think  there  is  some  danger,"  said  August. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  May,  "there  certainly  is.  But 
many  persons  warp  and  twist  their  representations  one 
way  and  the  other,  according  to  the  purpose  they  have 
in  view,  and  so  we  never  know  how  much  confidence  to 
place  in  what  they  say.  We  must  know  what  their  object 
and  wishes  are  for  the  time  being,  or  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  we  may  believe  them." 

"I  think  it  is  better  to  be  honest,"  said  August. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  May.  "I  heard  of  a  farmer 
once,  who  sent  his  boy  out  while  he  was  at  breakfast  to 
see  what  sort  of  weather  it  was  likely  to  be  that  day. 
*  Because,'  said  he,  'if  it  looks  very  much  like  rain,  we 
will  not  go  to  work  in  the  field  to-day,  but  I  will  let  you 
go  out  a-fishing.'  So  the  boy  went  out  and  looked  at  the 
clouds.  They  were  somewhat  broken,  but  they  looked 
very  heavy  and  wet.  He  came  in  and  told  his  father 
that  the  clouds  looked  dark  and  rainy,  and  he  was 
almost  sure  it  was  going  to  be  a  rainy  day. 

Presently  the  farmer  went  out  without  fully  deciding 
what  to  do,  and  soon  after  this,  his  wife,  the  boy's 
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mother  came  in.  She  asked  the  boy  to  go  out  and  see 
what  the  weather  was  likely  to  be  that  day.  'Because,' 
said  she,  '  if  it  is  not  going  to  rain,  I  am  going  to  have 
the  horses  harnessed  into  the  rockaway,  and  let  you 
drive  me  into  town.'  Now  the  boy  thought  that  he  would 
like  a  great  deal  better  to  drive  the  rockaway  into  town, 
than  even  to  go  a-fishing.  So  he  said  immediately,  '  I 
have  been  out  to  see  already,  mother,  and  on  the  whole, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  going  to  rain  at  all  to-day. 
The  clouds  are  all  breaking  away.' : 

Both  August  and  Miranda  laughed  heartily  at  this 
story,  and  then  August  said  that  he  must  go,  for  he  had 
a  good  many  preparations  to  make  for  the  expedition 
the  next  morning.  He  said  that  he  and  Miranda  would 
call  at  Mrs.  May's  the  next  morning,  at  half  past  eight, 
to  take  Fanny  with  him  down  to  the  boat. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    EMBARKATION. 

'HE  party  of  boys  who  were  to  go  in  the  boat,  assem- 
bled  on   the   pier   about  half  past  eight  o'clock. 
.)  They  had  been  notified  that  they  were  to  set  off  at 
nine,  and  they  were  all  very  earnest  to  be  on  the 
spot  in  time.    Teddie  Grow,  who  had  heard  of  the  expe- 
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dition,  came  down  with  them,  intending  to  ask  August 
to  let  him  go  too. 

At  about  a  quarter  before  nine,  August  himself  was 
seen  coming  down  the  path  from  Mrs.  May's,  followed 
by  Johnnie  and  the  two  girls,  Fanny  and  Miranda, 
August  had  his  new  boat  hook  in  his  hand. 

When  he  reached  the  pier  he  found  that  Teddie  had 
got  into  the  boat.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  —  those  whom 
August  had  engaged  as  his  crew,  —  stood  upon  the  pier 
waiting  to  receive  directions  from  August,  whom  they 
considered  as  their  commander. 

"Teddie,"  said  August,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  pier, 
"/have  hired  that  boat  to  go  up  the  river.  You  must 
come  out  of  it." 

"But  I  am  going  with  you,"  said  Teddie. 
"No,"  said  August,  "I  have  made  up  my  crew,  and 
you  are  not  one  of  them." 

"Ah  yes,"  said  Teddie.  "Let  me  go  too.  I  '11  row  like 
a  bull-dog." 

"Very  likely,"  said  August,  "you  might  row  perhaps, 
but  you  won't  obey." 

"Oh  yes,  I  '11  obey,"  said  Teddie.     "Just  try  me." 
"I  just  have  tried  you,"  said  August.     "I  ordered  you 
to  come  out  of  that  boat,  and  you  obeyed  just  as  you 
always  do." 

"Well,  but  that  is  because  I  wanted  to  go  in  the  boat 
with  you,"  said  Teddie. 
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"I  understand,"  said  August.  "Instead  of  obedience, 
you  give  me  what  you  consider  a  good  reason  for  dis- 
obedience. That  does  not  answer  my  purpose  as  well, 
—  not  by  any  means." 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Windlass,  the  owner  of  the  boat, 
who  stood  looking  on,  he  said  : 

''Mr.  Windlass,  I  hired  your  boat,  and  am  ready  to 
take  it.  But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  take  it  very  well 
unless  you  give  me  possession  of  it." 

Mr.  Windlass  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but  he 
walked  quietly  down  the  steps  to  the  landing  stage,  and 
thence  along  the  stage  to  the  place  where  the  boat  was 
fastened  to  it.  Teddie  saw  him  coming  with  some  alarm, 
and  wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  he  remained 
motionless,  seated  on  one  of  the  thwarts. 

"Now,  youngster,"  said  Mr.  Windlass,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  place,  "make  a  very  quick  exit  out  of  that 
boat,  or  I  shall  come  and  pitch  you  out,  neck  and  heels." 

On  hearing  these  words,  and  observing  the  resolute 
and  determined  manner  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
Teddie  perceived  that-  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  he 
immediately  left  the  boat. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  can't  let  me  go  with  you,"  said 
Teddie,  in  a  whining  tone  of  voice,  and  looking  towards 
August. 

August  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  turned  to  his 
cousin  John. 
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'John,"  said  he,  "take  this  boat  hook,  and  go  on 
board.  Take  your  place  at  the  bows,  and  stand  ready 
there  to  push  off." 

So  John  took  the  boat  hook  and  went  on  board,  tak- 
ing the  station  there  which  August  had  assigned  him. 

"Charley,"  said  he,  turning  to  another  boy,  "go  on 
board  and  take  the  forward  oar.  James,  go  and  take 
the  next  oar. 

In  this  way  August  continued  his  orders,  until  all  the 
boys  except  Teddie  were  on  board. 

"Now  Teddie,"  said  he,  "the  best  thing  I  can  do  for 
you  is  to  let  you  go  as  supernumerary.  You  may  go  as 
supernumerary  if  you  like." 

"What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Teddie. 

"Why,  a  sort  of  extra  hand,"  replied  August.  "Noth- 
ing will  be  depending  on  you,  but  if  anything  turns  up 
so  that  there  is  anything  for  you  to  do,  then  you  can  do 
or  not,  just  as  you  please,  without  making  any  great  dif- 
ficulty." 

"Well,"  said  Teddie,  "I  '11  go." 

So  Teddie  went  on  board.  Then  August  led  Fanny 
and  Miranda  to  the  boat,  and  they  stepped  over  on 
board  and  took  the  places  which  August  assigned  to 
them  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where  there  were  some 
cushioned  seats.  August  himself  took  his  place  between 
them,  at  a  convenient  place  to  hold  the  tiller. 
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There  was  a  quantity  of  large  bags  folded  up  neatly 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  to  contain  the  apples. 
These  bags,  which  were  all  new  and  clean,  August  had 
sent  down  to  be  put  on  board  the  boat  early  in  the 


morning. 


Just  as  Fanny  and  Miranda  took  their  seats,  they  saw 
an  open  carriage  coming  down  toward  the  head  of  the 
pier,  and  on  looking  at  it  attentively  they  saw  that  Mrs. 
May,  Fanny's  mother,  was  in  it  and  with  her  was  a  girl, 
one  of  Fanny's  friends.  Mrs.  May  had  come  down  to 
see  the  boat  put  off.  The  carriage  came  near  enough 
to  the  pier  for  Mrs.  May  to  speak  to  the  children,  and 
to  wish  them  a  pleasant  voyage. 

"I  am  going  to  set  out  at  the  same  time  that  you  do," 
said  she,  "to  go  up  to  Teller's  Point  by  the  road.  I 
suppose  I  shall  get  there  before  you  do,  and  if  so,  I 
shall  wait  there  till  you  come.  I  have  got  my  opera 
glass  so  that  I  can  look  down  the  river  from  the  Point 
and  see  how  you  get  along.  You  have  a  nice  steady 
boat,  I  see." 

"Yes,  Aunt,"  said  August.  "It  is  a  very  steady  boat 
indeed,  and  we  shall  keep  close  in  shore  all  the  way 
until  we  get  to  Teller's  Point." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  May.  "I  know  you  are  so 
careful  that  I  shall  feel  quite  unconcerned  about  you." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  May  bid  the  party  good  bye,  and 
3 
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August  gave  the  order  to  cast  off.  Mr.  Windlass,  who 
stood  on  the  pier  with  the  painter  in  his  hand,  immedi- 
ately threw  the  rope  on  board  the  boat.  John  at  the 
same  time  pushed  off  with  his  boat  hook,  and  the  boat 
began  to  glide  away  from  the  pier. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ROWING. 

S  the  boat  moved  away  from  the  pier,  each  of  the 
four  oarsmen  held  his  oar  with  the  blade  in  the  air, 

V  the  end  of  the  handle  resting  on  the  thwart  by  his 
side,  in  obedience  to  orders  which  August  had 
given  them  before  directing  Johnnie  to  put  off.  This  is 
the  usual  way  of  holding  oars  when  coming  up  to,  or 
leaving,  a  pier  where  other  boats  are  lying ;  for  if  the 
oars  were  placed  in  the  row-locks,  and  in  their  proper 
position  for  use,  the  blades  would  extend  out  over  the 
water  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  other  boats,  or  strike 
against  the  landing  stage,  or  the  pier. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  had  receded  far  enough  to  give 
room  for  the  oars  to  be  extended,  August  gave  the 
order,  Let  fall !  and  down  they  all  went  into  the  water 
at  almost  the  same  instant. 
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"Back  water!"  said  August. 

At  this  command,  all  the  boys  began  to  row  back- 
ward, and  the  effect  was  to  carry  the  boat  farther  from 
the  shore.  As  soon  as  she  was  out  far  enough  to  afford 
plenty  of  room  to  turn  round,  August  called  out  — 

"Starboard    oars  give  way!      Larboard    oars    back 
water  I" 

The  word  starboard  in  nautical  language  denotes  the 
right  hand,  and  larboard  the  left.  Thus,  the  effect  of 
the  above  mentioned  order  was  to  cause  all  the  left 
hand  rowers  to  row  backward,  while  those  on  the  right 
hand  pulled  ahead.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
boat  was  brought  rapidly  round  until  her  head  was 
pointed  up  the  stream,  the  way  they  wanted  to  go. 

August  then  called  out  Oars  f  the  meaning  of  which 
was  that  the  boys  were  to  stop  rowing  and  rest  a  mo- 
ment, with  the  blades  of  the  oars  extended  out  horizon- 
tally over  the  water.  The  object  which  August  had  in 
this  command,  was  to  afford  the  boys  an  opportunity, 
before  setting  out  on  their  voyage,  to  give  a  parting  sa- 
lute to  Mrs.  May,  who  remained  still  in  her  carriage  on 
the  pier.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  oars  were  stopped, 
August  rose  in  his  place  in  the  stern  and  looking  back, 
took  off  his  cap  and  waved  it  in  the  air,  and  made  a 
bow  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage.  Mrs.  May,  and 
also  the  girl  who  was  in  the  carriage  with  her,  responded 
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by  waving  their  handkerchiefs.  Then  August  turned 
to  his  oarsmen  and  said  aloud, 

"Three  cheers  for  the  friends  of  the  passengers,  on 
the  docks ! " 

Then  setting  the  example,  he  waved  his  handkerchief 
in  the  air,  and  gave  three  cheers.  The  boys,  each  hold- 
ing the  handle  of  the  oar  with  one  hand,  while  they  took 
off  their  caps  with  the  other,  joined  him  with  right 
hearty  good  will. 

August  then  resumed  his  seat,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
"Now  boys !  give  way!"  and  the  boat  began  to  glide 
rapidly  over  the  water  in  a  direction  up  the  river. 
August  steered  and  kept  her  not  far  from  the  shore. 

The  boys  executed  these  various  evolutions  very  skil- 
fully, —  all  working  exactly  together,  and  each  obeying 
the  word  of  command  in  a  most  prompt  and  implicit 
manner.  In  fact,  a  good  obeyer  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  all  expeditions  upon  the  water,  and  especially  in  all 
operations  in  which  rowing  is  concerned ;  for  nothing 
makes  such  bad  work  as  the  knocking  together  of  a 
bank  of  oars,  where  the  movements  of  them  are  not 
properly  timed  together,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
their  being  all  under  the  absolute  and  complete  control 
of  one  single  will. 

"Now,  boys,"  b-xid  August,  after  the  boat  had  gone  a 
short  distance,  "what  kind  of  rowing  do  you  suppose  I 
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want,  in  going  up  the  river  ?     How  do  you  suppose  I 
want  you  to  pull  ?  " 

" Hard  rowing?"  "Pull  as  tight  as  we  can  ! "  shouted 
the  bo  vs. 

^ 

"No,"  said  August.  "I  want  just  the  contrary  of  that. 
I  want  moderate  rowing.  Very  moderate  indeed.  We 
have  got  too  far  to  go  for  any  hard  rowing." 

The  boys  seemed  quite  surprised  at  this,  but  August 
explained  himself  by  saying, 

"If  you  have  a  short  way  to  walk  on  the  land,  or  to 
row  on  the  water,  then  you  can  walk  or  row  fast,  for 
you  can  hold  out  to  work  fast  for  a  short  time.  But 
when  you  have  got  a  long  way  to  go,  then  you  cannot 
work  too  moderately,  especially  when  you  first  set  out." 

"If  I  had  one  of  the  oars,"  said  Teddie,  "I  'd  row  as 
tight  as  I  could  spring,  and  you  'd  see  how  I  'd  send  the 
old  peapod  ahead." 

"Yes,"  said  August.  "That's  the  very  reason  I  do 
not  give  you  an  oar. 

"So,  boys,"  he  continued,  "row  moderately.  A  slow 
pull  and  a  gentle  pull,  —  steady  and  sure.  When  we 
get  within  a  mile  of  home,  coming  down  this  afternoon, 
if  you  want  to  see  what  you  can  do  in  sending  the  old 
peapod  ahead,  as  Teddie  calls  her,  I  '11  let  you  try." 

"Then,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "if  we  are  going  to  row 
slow  you  must  tell  us  a  story." 
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"Yes,  August,"  said  all  the  rest,  "tell  us  a  story." 

"Very  well,"  said  August,  "I  Ve  no  objection  to  that. 
I  will  begin  as  soon  as  this  train  that  is  coming,  gets 
by." 

August  referred  in  this,  to  a  train  of  cars  that  he  saw 
coming  down  the  river.  The  train  was  then  about  a 
mile  from  where  the  boat  was,  and  it  was  coming  rap- 
idly on,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  throwing  out 
dense  volumes  of  white  vapor  among  the  trees,  and  now 
and  then  sending  forth  a  hoarse  whistle,  long  protracted, 
from  the  engine. 

The  boat  was  very  near  the  shore,  and  the  railroad 
track  lay  close  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  so  that  it 
would  necessarily  pass  very  near  the  party.  When  it 
drew  nigh,  August  gave  the  order  to  stop  rowing,  and 
the  rowers  rested  on  the  oars.  Several  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  train  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  boys 
as  they  passed,  and  the  boys  returned  the  salutation  by 
three  cheers. 

After  the  train  had  gone  by,  the  rowing  was  resumed, 
and  August  began  his  story. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

! 
SEPOY. 

HE  story  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  said  August, 
beginning  his  narration,  "is  about  a  dog,  named 
Sepoy." 

"That 's  a  curious  name  for  a  dog,"  said  one  of 
the  boys.     "What  do  they  call  him  Sepoy  for?" 

"Because  they  could  not  do  anything  with  him,"  said 
August.  "He  was  disobedient  and  unmanageable. 
But  before  I  go  any  farther,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is 
some  danger  that  while  you  are  listening  to  my  story, 
you  will  be  thrown  off  your  guard  about  obeying  any 
orders  I  give  you.  A  boat's  crew  must  never,  for  an 
instant,  be  off  their  guard  ;  for  a  command  may  come 
without  a  moment's  notice.  So  hear  the  story  with  one 
ear,  and  keep  the  other  open  for  orders. 
"Aye,  aye  ! ' '  said  the  boys. 

"And  you,  Johnnie,  do  not  fail  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out from  the  bows  for  rocks  or  shoals,  or  anything  else 
in  the  water,  and  be  all  ready  with  your  boat  hook  to 
fend  off." 

"Aye,  aye  ! ''  said  John. 

"Sepoy,"  said  August,  resuming  his  story,  "was  a  very 
pretty  dog.  A  man  bought  him  when  he  was  only  a 
few  weeks  old,  on  the  steps  of  the  Custom  House  in 
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Wall  street,  and  carried  him  home  in  a  basket,  and 
made  a  present  of  him,  New  Year's  morning,  to  his  boy. 
His  boy  was  named  Josie. 

"Josie  liked  the  dog  very  much.  He  had  beautiful 
silken  hair,  and  long,  glossy  ears,  and  he  looked  very 
cunning  indeed,  toddling  about  the  carpet  trying  to 
walk.  Josie  fed  him  on  milk,  and  now  and  then  he 
gave  him  a  tender  chicken  bone  to  gnaw. 

"As  he  grew  up,  Josie  tried  to  teach  him  to  obey,  but 
he  never  could  succeed.  He  was  like  some  boys  that  I 
know.  There  's  no  obedience  in  them,  and  so  you  can 
never  do  anything  with  them,  —  that  is,  in  carrying  out 
any  plan." 

Here  Teddie  turned  away  a  little,  and  began  looking 
very  earnestly  over  the  gunwale,  clown  into  the  water. 

"Sepoy  was  always  running  into  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief," continued  August,  "and  Josie  could  not  prevent 
it,  for  he  never  could  call  him  off  from  anything  he 
took  a  fancy  to  go  to.  One  day  Josie  was  out  in  the 
yard  at  work  on  a  kite,  and  Sepoy  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  what  he  could  find.  There  was  a  long  table  in 
the  kitchen,  and  at  one  end  of  it  was  a  large  milkpan 
nearly  full  of  milk,  which  the  girl  was  just  going  to  carry 
down  cellar.  She  had  gone  down  with  one  pan  and 
was  soon  coming  up  for  another.  Sepoy,  who  had  now 
got  to  be  pretty  strong,  contrived  to  get  up  into  a  chair, 
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and  from  the  chair  he  climbed  upon  the  table,  and  when 
Josie  looked  round  to  see  what  he  was  about,  he  saw 
that  he  was  toddling  along  the  table  toward  the  milk- 
pan.  He  was  small  yet,  but  he  was  pretty  fat  and 
heavy.  Josie  called  him  to  come  away.  l  Bunny,'  says 
he,  '  come  away  ! '  You  see  he  used  to  call  him  Bunny 
at  first.  He  was  not  named  Sepoy  till  afterwards. 

"But  Bunny  did  not  stop.  He  went  on  straight  to- 
ward the  milkpan.  Josie  started  up  and  called  out 
louder.  '  Bunny,'  says  he,  '  come  away  ! '  and  he  ran 
into  the  kitchen  to  stop  him.  But  before  he  got  to  the 
table,  the  dog  had  reached  the  milkpan,  and  climbed  up 
on  the  edge  of  it,  and  pulled  it  over,  and  instantly,  pan, 
milk  and  dog,  all  went  down  upon  the  floor  together. 

"OARS  !  " 

August  called  out  oars,  the  instant  he  came  to  the 
end  of  the  story,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  boys  had 
obeyed  his  injunction  to  reserve  one  ear  for  any  orders 
in  respect  to  their  rowing  which  might  be  given  them 
suddenly.  They  all  instantly,  as  by  the  act  of  one  per- 
son, ceased  to  pull  the  oars,  and  stopped  them  in  the 
air,  in  a  horizontal  position,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
while  the  boat  glided  swiftly  on,  from  the  continuance 
of  the  impulse  wliich  it  had  already  received. 

"How  is  the  water  over  the  bows  ?  "  asked  August. 

"Deep,"  said  Johnnie. 
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"All  right,"  said  August,  " Give  way  /" 

The  rowers  all  began  to  row  again.  One  of  them,  a 
boy  named  James,  said  :  "You  did  not  catch  us  that 
time,  August." 

"No,"   said   August,   smiling,   "but    I    may  the  next 


time.' 


"Well,  go  on  with  the  story,"  said  James. 

'•Josie  got  tired  of  his  dog  at  last,  because  he  could 
not  make  him  obey,"  said  August,  resuming  his  story. 
"Sometimes  he  would  go  out  to  take  a  walk  with  Sepoy, 
for  he  was  named  Sepoy  about  this  time,  and  Sepoy 
would  go  with  him,  and  keep  along  with  him  pretty  well 
as  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  entice  him  away.  But 
if  he  saw  any  other  dog,  off  he  would  go  after  him,  and 
Josie  might  call  him  and  call  him,  but  he  would  pay  no 
attention  to  him  at  all,  and  the  only  way  was  to  run 
after  him,  and  catch  him,  and  bring  him  back  by  main 
force.  And  then  when  Josie  did  this,  sometimes  the 
dog  would  resist  and  fight,  like  any  real  Sepoy  rebelling 
against  his  officers." 

"I  would  not  give  sixpence  for  such  a  dog,"  said  one 
of  the  boys. 

"Josie  got  tired  of  him  at  last,"  said  August,  "  and 
finally  sold  him  for  four  dollars." 

"How  much  did  he  give  for  him  ? "  asked  Miranda. 

"His  father  gave  five  dollars,"  said  August,  "so  he 
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lost  one  dollar  by  the  trade.     Josie  sold  him  to  a  farmer. 
The  farmer  wanted  him,  he  said,  to  keep  cattle  out  of 

his  yard.  ^ 

"But  the  farmer  could  not  manage  him  any  better 
than   Josie   could.     When   the   farmer's   own   team  of 
horses  or  oxen  came  into  the  yard,  the  farmer  himself 
driving  them,  Sepoy  would  rush  out  at  them  sometimes, 
and  bark  with  great  fury,  and  nobody  could  call  him 
off.     Then    at   other  times,  when  he  was  lying   down 
asleep,  and  strange   cattle   came  in,  such   as  was  his 
business   to   drive   away,  he  would   not   move.      You 
might  say,  '  Seize  them,  Sepoy  !  Seize  them  ! '  as  much 
as  you  pleased  ;  he  would  just  open  one  eye  and  look 
at  you  a  minute,  and  then  shut  it  and  go  to  sleep  again. 
And  if  you  got  a  stick  to  whip  him  to  make  him  go,  he 
would  only  get  up  and  whine,  and  crawl  round  a  corner 
somewhere  out  of  the  way  and  lie  down  again." 
"A  miserable  little  brute,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 
"Finally,  the  farmer  got  tired  of  him,"  said  August, 
"and  so  he  sold  him  to  a  lady  for  three  dollars." 

"And  he  lost  a  dollar  by  his  bargain,  too,"  said  Mi- 
randa. 

"Yes,"  said  August.  "The  lady  bought  the  dog  be- 
cause he  was  handsome  and  cheap,  —  two  of  the  very 
worst  reasons  you  can  have  for  buying  a  dog.  She  had 
a  little  child  that  she  wanted  him  to  play  with.  She 
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kept  him  awhile  but  he  would  run  after  her  kitten,  and 
after  her  canary  bird,  whenever  the  bird  was  out  of  the 
cage,  in  spite  of  all  that  she  could  do.  So  she  sold  him 
to  an  ash-cart  man  for  two  dollars.  The  ash-cart  man 
wanted  him  to  help  another  dog  draw  his  cart,  and  was 
willing  to  feed  him  well  three  times  a  day  on  good  cold 
meat,  but  he  could  not  make  Sepoy  draw.  Finally,  the 
ash-cart  man  sold  him  to  a  blind  beggar  for  one  dollar." 

Just  at  this  instant  Johnnie,  who  was  looking  at  the 
bows,  interrupted  the  story  by  calling  out  loud  and 
eagerly, 

44  SHOAL  WATER  AHEAD  !  " 


i  • 

i 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

PROGRESS    OF    THE    VOYAGE. 

T  is  the  duty  of  the  bow-man  on  board,  a  boat  to 
watch  for  any  danger  ahead,  and  if  he  sees  any,  to 
i  give  immediate  notice  of  it  by  calling  out  to  the 
helmsman.     The  helmsman  then  gives  the  neces- 
sary  orders  to  the   rowers.     Accordingly,  as    soon   as 
August  heard  the  warning  from  John,  he  called  out  — 
"Back  water!" 

Whereupon,  all  the  rowers  began  immediately  to  back 
water,  and  the  boat's  headway  was  instantly  checked, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  stopped. 
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August  then  save  the  order  for  the  starboard  oars  to 

o  o 

"give  way."  As  the  boat  was  going  up  the  river,  and 
had  the  shore  on  the  right  hand,  the  starboard  oars  were 
of  course  on  the  side  toward  the  land,  and  the  pulling 
of  these  oars,  while  the  others  remained  still,  had  the 
effect  of  carrying  the  head  of  the  boat  out  toward  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  In  a  few  minutes,  Johnnie,  who 
continued  looking  out  over  the  bows,  called  out,  Deep 
water!  and  then  August  gave  the  order  for  the  larboard 
oars  to  give  way,  and  the  boat  went  on  as  before. 

''That  was  well  done,  boys,"  said  August.  "If  you 
had  not  obeyed  my  order  promptly,  we  might  have  gone 
aground." 

"That  would  have  been  bad,"  said  John. 

"Yes,"  replied  August.  "But  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
to  get  aground  going  up,  as  it  would  be  coming  down. 
You  see  the  tide  is  rising  now,  and  if  we  should  get 
aground  we  should  only  stick  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
the  rising  of  the  tide  would  float  us  off  again.  But 
when  we  come  down,  the  tide  will  be  falling,  and  then 
if  we  get  aground,  wo  betide  us.  For  the  water  might 
fall  lower  and  lower,  and  leave  us  high  and  dry  till  the 
next  tide." 

"And  so  we  should  have  to  stay  all  night  in  the  boat," 
added  James. 

"Not  all  night,"  said  August ;  "only  till  about  ten  or 
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eleven  o'clock.  But  then  with  a  boat  like  this  there  is 
no  danger,  for  we  could  all  come  to  the  stern,  and  that 
would  lift  the  bow  up  enough,  probably,  to  take  her  off 
the  sand  and  get  her  afloat  again.  And  then,  if  that 
did  not  do,  we  could  all  jump  overboard,  and  that  would 
lighten  her  so  much  that  we  could  easily  pull  her  off. 
But  I  mean  to  take  good  care  in  coming  down  not  to 
get  aground  at  all." 

The  boat  had  now  come  up  the  river  about  two  miles 
and  a  half,  —  a  little  more,  as  August  estimated  it,  than 
one  third  of  the  way.  So  he  began  to  look  along  the 
shore  for  a  pleasant  place  to  land  a  few  minutes,  in 
order  to  rest  his  crew  a  little,  by  allowing  them  to 
change  their  positions,  and  exercise  a  new  set  of  mus- 
cles by  running  about. 

He  soon  found  a  very  pleasant  place,  where  there  was 
a  smooth  sandy  beach  sloping  off  boldly  toward  the 
water,  thus  affording  a  fine  opportunity  for  landing. 
After  landing,  the  boys  drew  up  the  boat  a  little,  and 
fastened  it  by  means  of  a  grapnel  belonging  to  the  boat, 
which  they  carried  up  a  little  way  upon  the  shore  and 
then  set  firmly  in  the  sand.  Fanny  and  Miranda  con- 
cluded not  to  get  out  of  the  boat.  The  boys  remained 
on  shore  about  five  minutes,  when  August  ordered  them 
all  on  board  again.  He  however  now  gave  them  all 
new  positions  at  the  oars.  He  stationed  a  different  boy 
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at  the  bow,  and  gave  Johnnie  one  of  the  oars.  Those 
who  had  before  rowed  on  the  starboard  side,  were  now 
transferred  to  the  larboard,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  all 
were  changed,  and  the  boys  began  the  work  of  rowing 
again  with  fresh  spirit,  feeling  apparently  much  invigo- 
rated by  the  rest  and  change. 

As  soon  as  they  had  pulled  off  from  the  shore,  and 
were  fairly  under  way  again,  one  of  the  boys  asked  for 
the  rest  of  the  story  about  Sepoy. 

"I  thought  I  finished  that  story,"  said  August. 

"No,"  said  the  boys.  "You  did  not  tell  us  what  be- 
came of  him  at  last.  You  left  him  just  sold  to  the  blind 
beggar." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  August.  "Well,  the  beggar  bought 
him  because  he  was  cheap.  He  only  had  to  give  a  dol- 
lar for  him.  He  put  a  collar  about  his  neck,  and  tied 
one  end  of  a  string  to  it,  while  he  took  the  other  end  in 
his  hand,  as  blind  beggars  do.  But  he  could  not  make 
Sepoy  go.  He  would  run  off  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  as  far  as  the  length  of  his  string  would  allow,  to 
smelt  out  the  tracks  of  tbe  people  along  the  sidewalk, 
or  amuse  himself  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  he  would 
lie  right  down  before  his  master,  and  refuse  to  get  up, 
and  sometimes  he  would  get  between  the  poor  beggar's 
legs,  and  almost  trip  him  down.  In  a  word,  the  beggar 
could  not  do  anything  with  him.  So  at  last  he  turned 
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him  off  in  the  street.  '  Go,'  says  he,  *  you  good-for- 
nothing  brute !  Make  your  own  living  the  best  way 
you  can,  or  starve.  I  '11  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you.' 

"So  Sepoy  was  driven  off  into  the  street,  and  since 
then  he  has  lived  a  miserable  life,  roaming  about  wild 
and  famishing,  —  half  frozen  and  half  starved  in  winter, 
and  hunted  almost  to  death  by  rude  boys  in  the  summer. 
He  leads  a  most  wretched  life  of  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  boys  all  listened  to  this  story  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  there 
was  a  little  pause.  In  a  moment,  however,  Teddie 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  said, 

"I  don't  believe  one  word  of  that  story,  August,  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  believe  you  made  it  all  up,  and 
you  mean  me." 

August,  instead  of  replying  to  this  charge,  seemed  all 
at  once  very  intent  in  looking  forward  over  the  heads  of 
the  boys  who  were  rowing. 

"There  's  Teller's  Point,"  said  he,  "right  ahead  ;  and 
I  verily  believe  I  can  see  Aunt  May's  carriage  there  in 
the  road,  close  to  the  water." 


« 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    COMMANDER    OBEYING. 

DON'T  think  there  is  any  use  in  stopping  here," 
said  Teddie,  when  the  boat  began  to  draw  near 
ll  to  Teller's  Point.     "There 's    no  danger  of  any 

steamboat." 
"We  '11  see,"  said  August. 

As  he  said  this,  he  steered  the  boat  directly  towards 
the  shore  at  the  place  where  he  thought  he  saw  Mrs. 
May's  carriage.  As  the  boat  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  her  carriage,  and  pretty  soon 
he  could  discern  something  white  waving  from  it.  So 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  waved  his  cap  in  the  air. 
Fanny  also  gave  him  her  handkerchief  and  he  waved 
that,  thinking  it  could  be  better  seen. 

"However,"  said  he,  "I  think  they  can  see  very 
plainly  all  that  we  do,  for  they  have  got  an  opera 
glass." 

"The  boat  gradually  approached  the  shore,  and  at 
length  grounded  on  the  beach.  The  boys  got  out  and 
pulled  it  up  so  far  that  it  was  easy  for  the  girls  to  get 
out  too.  Mrs.  May  had  also  descended  from  the  car- 
riage with  Sophie,  Fanny's  friend,  who  was  with  her, 
and  they  all  rambled  about  for  a  little  while  to  rest  their 
limbs,  and  to  talk  together. 
4 
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The  place  where  they  were,  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  point,  and  thus,  although  they  could  see  down  the 
river  very  well  from  that  position,  they  could  not  see  up 
the  river.  To  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  out 
to  the  extremity  of  the  point,  where  the  reach  of  the 
river  that  extended  above  the  point,  would  come  into 
view. 

"There  are  no  steamers  in  sight  coming  up"  said 
August.  "When  we  get  out  to  the  point,  we  can  see 
whether  there  are  any  coining  down." 

Accordingly  the  boat  party  embarked  again,  and 
pushed  off  from  the  land,  while  Mrs.  May  directed  the 
coachman  in  charge  of  her  carriage  to  drive  on  along 
the  road,  toward  the  extreme  point  of  land.  As  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  place,  whence  the  view  opened  up 
the  river,  they  saw  in  the  remote  distance,  among  the 
trees,  where  the  water  of  the  river  disappeared  in  the 
gorges  cf  the  mountains,  a  faint  smoke. 

"Yes  !  '•  said  Mrs.  May,  calling  out  from  the  carriage 
to  the  boat,  "there  is  a  steamer  coming  I  " 

"Oh,  that  steamer  is  too  far  off  to  reach  us,"  said 
Teddie.  "We  could  cross  the  river  half  a  dozen  times 
before  she  comes  along  ! ' 

"But  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  May. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,  Aunty,"  said  August.  "We 
will  wait  till  she  goes  by." 
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"Hoh !  '•  said  Teddie,  contemptuously.  Then  he 
added  in  an  undertone,  intended  to  be  heard  only  by 
those  in  the  boat,  and  not  by  Mrs.  May  on  shore, 
"There  'd  be  plenty  of  time  to  get  across  before  the 
steamer  comes  along." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  August. 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  ?  "  said  Teddie. 

"Because,  I  am  afraid,"  said  August. 

"Why  you  just  said  that  you  thought  there  would  be 
time  for  us  to  get  across.  So  what  do  you  mean  by 
being  afraid  ? " 

"Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  that  we  should  be  run  down 
by  the  steamer,"  said  August. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of,  then  ? "  asked  Teddie. 

"That  Aunt  May  would  feel  uneasy." 

"Hoh  !  '•  exclaimed  Teddie,  again.  "That  would  not 
do  any  harm." 

Teddie  was  very  much  mistaken.  The  uneasiness 
and  fear  of  a  mother  or  an  aunt  for  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren is  suffering,  and  suffering  certainly  is  harm.  In 
fact,  fear  and  anxiety  constitute,  in  some  respects,  the 
worst  kind  of  suffering ;  and  every  boy  who  possesses 
any  proper  feelings  of  generosity,  or  a  manly  respect 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  other  sex,  will  do 
all  in  his  power  to  avoid  ever  awakening  them  in  any 
female  heart,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  mother,  an  aunt,  a 
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sister,  or  a  playmate.  Woman  is  naturally  timid.  She 
is  made  so  by  the  creator  for  good  and  wise  reasons. 
Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  courageous  and  confident. 
But  in  following  the  impulse  of  his  courage  and 
strength,  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  trifle  with  or 
disregard  the  timidity  of  women. 

August  waited  quietly  in  the  boat  for  the  steamer  to 
pass  by.  The  boys  all  watched  the  smoke.  It  came 
on  slowly  at  first,  but  it  soon  began  to  advance  faster 
and  faster,  and  before  many  minutes  the  steamer  came 
ploughing  her  way  on  through  the  water,  with  immense 
force  and  velocity,  toward  the  narrow  part  of  the  river 
where  the  boat  was  waiting. 

"Tell  us,  Aunt  May,"  said  August,  "when  you  think 
it  is  time  for  us  to  start." 

Mrs.  May  waited  a  moment  longer,  and  then,  just 
before  the  steamer  came  opposite  to  the  boat,  she  said, 
after  first  looking  carefully  up  and  down  the  stream  so 
as  to  be  sure  that  no  other  one  was  coming : 

"You  may  go  now,  August  She  will  have  gone  by 
before  you  get  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river." 

August  accordingly  gave  the  order  to  his  oarsman 
to  "give  way,"  and  the  boat  was  immediately  put  in 
motion. 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  it  will  take  you  to  cross 
over  and  get  the  apples?"  asked  Mrs.  May,  calling  out 
after  the  boat. 
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"About  an  hour,"  replied  August. 

"Then  I  will  go  on  and  take  a  drive  up  the  country," 
said  Mrs.  May,  "and  in  an  hour  I  will  come  back  again 
here,  and  see  you  come  over." 

"Yes,  Aunty,  do,"  said  August,  "and  wave  a  hand- 
kerchief to  us  when  you  think  it  is  the  right  time  for  us 
to  set  out." 

The  boat  went  on  racidlv  across  the  river.     As  soon 

L  J 

as  it  reached  the  land  the  company  on  board  disem- 
barked. The  girls  concluded  to  remain  on  the  shore  to 
ramble  about  and  look  for  pebbles  and  shells,  while  the 
boys  went  to  the  orchard  to  get  the  apples. 

August  took  the  direction  of  the  business.  Each  boy 
by  his  orders,  took  two  bags.  There  were  twelve  bags 
in  all.  It  was  not  far  to  the  place  where  the  apple  trees 
were  growing.  August  told  the  boys  as  they  went  along 
that  they  could  do  the  work  pretty  quick,  were  it  not  for 
the  trouble  of  getting  the  apples  off  the  trees.  Picking 
them  up  off  the  ground  and  putting  them  in  bags,  would 
be  very  littl?  work,  he  said.  The  principal  thing  would 
be  in  climbing  up  on  the  trees,  and  shaking  them  off,  — 
or  knocking  them  off  with  poles. 

But  when  they  reached  the  place  where  the  trees  were 
growing,  they  found  that  they  were  to  be  spared  all  that 
trouble,  for  as  soon  as  the  boys  appeared,  the  head  car- 
penter sent  a  man  with  an  axe  to  cut  all  the  trees  down, 
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so  that  in  gathering  the  apples  the  boys  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pick  them  off  from  the  branches  as  the  trunks 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

As  fast  as  they  gathered  the  apples  they  put  them  in 
the  bags,  and  as  soon  as  one  bag  was  filled,  August  sent 
two  boys  to  wheel  it  to  the  boat  in  a  wheelbarrow,  which 
the  carpenters  lent  him,  and  to  put  it  on  board.  By  the 
time  that  the  wheelbarrow  came  back,  another  bag  was 
ready,  and  so  in  succession  till  all  the  bags  were  filled, 
except  the  last  one.  There  were  not  quite  apples 
enough  to  fill  that. 

The  boys  all  then  went  back  to  the  boat.  They 
helped  the  girls  to  get  in,  and  then  they  got  in  them- 
selves. They  could  see  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  May 
and  Sophie  in  it,  on  the  opposite  shore.  They  moved 
out  a  little  from  the  beach,  and  waited  there  for  Mrs. 
May's  signal.  There  was  no  steamboat  in  sight,  but 
there  was  a  sloop  coming  up.  August  knew  very  well 
that  there  was  n©  danger  at  all  from  a  sloop,  for  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  a  row-boat's  avoiding  a  vessel  that  is 
under  sail.  Still  he  waited  for  the  signal. 

"Go  on,  August,"  said  Teddie,  impatiently.  "What 
are  you  waiting  for  ? ': 

"I  am  waiting  for  the  signal,"  said  August.  "I  am 
going  to  let  you  see  that  I  know  how  to  obey,  as  well  as 
how  to  command." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

COMING    HOME. 

S  soon  as  the  sloop  had  passed  by,  August  saw  a 
handkerchief  waving  from  the  carriage,  and  he  im- 
mediately crave  the  order  to  advance.  The  boat 

^     o 

crossed  the  river  in  safety,  and  then  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  wiih  Mrs.  May,  August  turned 
her  head  down  the  river,  and  the  oarsmen  gave  way 
wiih  a  will. 

As  soon  as  they  had  fairly  left  the  shore,  some  of  the 
boys  called  for  another  story. 

"Yes,"  said  Teddic,  "tell  us  another  story;  but  don't 
let  it  be  about  a  dog.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
stories  about  dogs." 

"Very  well,"  said  August.  "Then  this  time  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  about  a  boy.  His  name  was  Golightly.  It 
was  a  Fourth  of  July,  and  there  were  to  be  fire-works  in 
the  evening  in  the  town  where  he  lived.' 

O 

"Is  it  a  true  story  ? "   asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"Yes,"  said  August,  "it  is  true,  all  except  the  name 
of  the  boy.  His  name  was  not  really  Golightly." 

"There  was  also  to  be  a  fair,"  continued  August, 
"with  ever  so  many  booths  for  selling  things,  and  for 
shows,  in  a  town  about  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  Some 
of  the  boys  formed  a  plan  to  go  up  and  see  the  fair. 
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Their  father  and  mother  said  they  might  go,  provided  I 
would  go  with  them  to  take  care  of  them  and  see  that 
they  came  safe  home.  There  were  two  trains  to  come 
down  the  river,  one  at  four  o'clock,  and  one  at  six. 
The  plan  was  to  come  down  at  four  o'clock,  so  as  to  be 
in  time  to  see  the  fire-works. 

"I  agreed  to  go,  but  I  was  not  willing  to  have  Go- 
lightly  go,  for  I  did  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  having  the  care  of  him.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
obey. 

j 

"But  he  begged  me  very  hard  to  let  him  go.  He 
promised  that  he  would  obey  me  strictly  in  everything 
I  commanded  him.  Finally  I  was  fool  enough  to  take 
his  promise  and  let  him  go.  I  might  have  known  bet- 
ter, for  if  a  boy  has  not  got  the  spirit  of  obedience  in 
him,  you  never  can  depend  in  the  least  on  any  promises 
that  he  makes  for  the  sake  of  gaining  some  advantage 
or  favor.  He  makes  sure  of  the  favor,  and  then  he  cares 
nothing  at  all  for  his  promises. 

"Well,  we  went  on  board  the  train,  and  in  two  hours 
we  got  to  the  place  where  the  fair  was  to  be.  There 
was  a  steeple  pretty  near  where  we  could  see  what 
o'clock  it  was.  So  I  showed  the  boys  the  clock,  and 
told  them  they  might  ramble  about  where  they  pleased, 
but  that  at  half  past  three  they  must  all  come  to  a  cer- 
tain gate,  where  we  were  going  to  meet,  in  order  to  go 
all  together  to  the  station. 
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'•Golightly  played  about  with  the  other  boys  for  a 
while,  but  at  last,  about  three  o'clock,  he  found  a  place 
where  a  man  had  a  sort  of  air-gun  to  shoot  peas  at  a 
mark  with,  and  he  went  to  shooting.  When  it  was 
near!/  half  past  three,  one  of  the  boys  saw  him,  and  told 
him  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  gate  ;  but  he  said  he  was 
not  ready  to  go.  The  boy  said  that  if  he  did  not  go,  I 
should  2:0  off  with  the  rest  and  leave  him.  He  said  I 

O 

should  not  dare  to  do  that.  He  said,  too,  there  was  no 
use  in  going  at  four  o'clock.  It  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  to  wait  till  six.  It  did  not  take  but  two  hours  to 
come  up,  he  said,  and  it  would  not  take  but  two  hours 
to  go  down.  And  so,  if  they  went  at  six,  they  would 
get  down  at  ei<rht  o'clock,  and  that  would  be  before  the 

o  o  7 

people  would  begin  to  let  off  the  fire-works. 

"The  amount  of  it  was,  that  he  would  not  come.  We 
waited  for  him  some  time,  and  then  we  sent  two  boys 
after  him,  and  finally  he  came.  We  hurried  off  to  the 
station,  but  we  were  just  too  late.  The  train  had  gone ; 
so  we  had  to  wait  till  the  six  o'clock  train,  but  that 
proved  to  be  a  way  train,  and  it  stopped  at  all  the  way 
stations.  And  besides  that,  we  got  behind  time,  and  so 
we  had  to  wait  an  hour  at  one  place  for  the  up  train. 
The  end  of  it  was,  that  we  did  not  get  home  till  half 
past  nine,  when  all  the  fireworks  were  over." 

"What  did  the  boys  say  to  that  ? "  asked  John. 
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"The  boys  ?  "  repeated  August,  "They  were  perfectly 
furious.  They  were  almost  ready  to  seize  Golightly  and 
throw  him  out  of  one  of  the  car  windows  into  the  river." 

"But  I  learned  a  good  lesson  from  it,"  said  August, 
in  conclusion. 

"What  lesson  ?"  asked  John. 

"This,*'  said  August;  "If  I  know  a  boy  does  not  like 
to  obey,  never  to  trust  to  his  promises  that  he  will  obey 
in  some  particular  case,  when  he  has  something  to  gain 
by  making  the  promise.  That 's  the  reason  I  would  not 
trust  to  Teddie's  promises  to-day." 

Teddie  hung  his  head  and  looked  ashamed,  but  did 
not  answer. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  down  the  river  passed 
very  pleasantly.  When  the  boat  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  home,  August  let  the  boys  pull  for  a  while  as  hard  as 
they  pleased,  and  they  sent  the  boat  spinning  through 
the  water  at  great  speed.  When  they  landed,  he 
himself  remained  in  the  boat  in  charge  of  the  apples, 
while  he  dispatched  one  of  the  boys  to  the  shop,  in 
order  to  have  a  man  sent  down  with  a  cart  to  take 
them  home. 

The  two  girls  went  up  the  path  to  Mrs.  May's,  where 
they  found  that  Mrs.  May  had  arrived  before  them. 

That  evening,  in  accordance  with  an  invitation  that 
August  gave  them,  all  the  boys  came  to  Mr.  Rod- 
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man's  house,  each  bringing  a  basket  in  his  hand,  and 
there  August  divided  one  of  the  bags  of  apples  among 
them. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  Boat  Load  of 
Apples. 


CATHAY'S    COSSET. 

BY   GAIL   HAMILTON. 

"|  ELL,  of  all  the  March  winds  that  ever  I  see, 
this  beats  all  I  If  that  door  has  blowed  open 
1  once,  it 's  blowed  open  twenty  times  this  morn- 
ing I '  and  Hannah  wiped  the  soap-suds  from 
her  soaked  and  wrinkled  hands,  preparatory  to  going 
into  the  passage  to  shut  the  refractory  door.  "I  '11  have 
a  new  latch  on  ;  I  won't  be  bothered  in  this  way.  It 's 
all  along  of  that  —  lawful  heart,  child  I  what  are  you 
standing  here  for  like  a  post? ': 

It  was  a  very  pinched,  and  blue,  and  cold  little  face 
that  looked  up  wistfully  at  Hannah,  switching  her  so 
suddenly  off  the  track  of  her  soliloquy;  but  the  blue  lips 
gave  no  sound.  Now  Hannah,  though  a  stout,  brisk, 
rough  kind  of  woman,  with  arms  as  brown  as  a  berry 
and  as  big  as  a  stove-pipe,  had  a  heart  just  as  large  and 
a  good  deal  softer.  The  child's  sad  eyes  looked  straight 
into  that  heart  of  hers,  so,  instead  of  telling  her  to  go 
away,  as  some  (not  many)  would  have  done,  she  said, 
"•Well,  come  in  and  get  warm,  at  any  rate.  You  want 
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that  if  you  don't  want  anything  else.  How  on  earth 
anybody  can  manage  to  get  so  cold,  I  can't  conceive." 
The  last  part  was  muttered  rather  than  spoken  ;  and  in 
her  warm  kitchen,  over  her  wash-tub,  it  was  difficult  for 
Hannah  to  form  conceptions  of  cold. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  should  like  — '  began  the 
child  tremulously,  and  hesitated. 

"Out  with  it,"  bounced  Hannah  ;  "a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  I  suppose." 

"Oh  no,  ma'am,  no  indeedj  I  am  not  a  beggar  ;  I  only 
wanted  to  know  is  Mrs.  Deccomb  at  home,  and  could  I 
see  her? ': 

•  "Why  yes,  she  's  at  home,  and  I  suppose  you  can  see 
her,  but  —  I  don't  see  what  you  can  want  of  her,"  she 
would  have  said,  but  she  did  n't,  only  added,  "Well, 
come  along,  I  '11  show  you  where  to  go ;  there,  up-stairs, 
third  door,  knock." 

The  little  girl  gave  a  faint  rap,  and  a  pleasant  voice 
said  "come  in."  She  entered.  Mrs.  Deccomb  sat  at  a 
table  sewing.  She  looked  up,  rather  surprised  at  seeing 
the  strange  form,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  child  was  too 
much  frightened  to  speak,  but  presently  faltered  out,  "If 
you  please,  ma'am,  I  wanted  to  ask  you —  do  you  know 
—  anybody  —  would  like  to  have  me  work  for  you  ?  " 

"Work  for  me  ? "  said  Mrs.  Deccomb,  smiling,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  slight  figure,  trembling  now  from  cold 
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and  fear.  "Come  and  warm  yourself,  and  we  will  talk 
about  it."  The  little  girl  sat  down  on  a  cricket  before 
the  bright  coal  fire,  and  its  glow  seemed  to  enter  into 
her  heart,  for  not  only  did  her  blue  cheeks  turn  red,  but 
a  new  light  danced  in  her  sorrowful  eyes. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  dear?'1  asked  Mrs.  Dec- 
comb,  kindly.  . 

"Cathay  Horn,  ma'am,  and  I  'm  not  a  beggar." 

"No,  indeed,  but  you  want  to  work  and  get  money  for 
yourself —  that 's  it,  is  it  ?  Have  n't  you  any  father  or 
mother  ? " 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,  but  father  has  been  sick  ;  or,  he 
has  n't  been  very  sick,  but  the  cow  has,  and  the  cow 
died,  and  father  was  n't  very  well,  not  well  enough  to 
work  to  get  another.  It 's  his  hand  that 's  sick,  and  he 
could  n't  work  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  sick  all 
over.  A  —  a  — forger,  or  something  wicked  and  dread- 
ful grew  on  his  hand," 

"A  felon  —  was  it?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  it,  and  when  the  cow  died  he 
felt  very  bad,  and  we  all  eat  so  much,  it  takes  so 
much  —  " 

"How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ? " 

"Well,  —  a  good  many;  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
many,  but  I  can  tell  you  their  names." 

"Very  well,  let  me  hear  them." 
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"Yes,  ma'am.  There  's  Molly,  and  Wad,  and  Joe, 
and  Life,  and  Duel,  Patty,  Becker,  and  Judy,  and  the 
baby,  and  Hetty  besides  !  Oh,  and  me." 

Mrs.  Deccomb  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  she  spun  off  the  names.  "And  do 
YOU  all  live  at  home  ? " 

* 

"No,  ma'am.  Molly  minds  Mrs.  Rice's  baby,  and 
Life  —  his  name  is  Eliphalet,  but  we  call  him  Life  for 
short, —  he  is  learning  a  trade  at  Mr.  Parsons',  and  Joe 
and  Duel  are  in  the  mill.  The  rest  of  us  live  at  home, 

—  and  last  month  I  had  a  lamb  that  Mr.  Rice  gave  me 

—  an  early  lamb  to  take  care  of —  and  he  's  so  lovely, 
and  his  name   is  Pearl.     I  named  him,  and  he  knows 
me,  and  has  a  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  oh,  I  love 
him  so,  and  we  eat  so  much  that  father  can't  hardly  get 
enough  for  us  to  eat,  and   he  don't  say  I  must  n't  keep 
the  lamb,  but  Patty  says  it 's  a  shame,  and  that  I  ought 
to  sell  him  and  buy  money  with  him  —  but  oh,  I  can't 
sell   him,  and   I    thought   last   night   I   would   see  if  I 
could  n't  work  for  somebody  and  buy  money  that  way, 
and  then  I  could  save  my  lamb  till  he  's  grown  up  into 
a  sheep,  and  then  he  'd  have  little  sheep,  and  I  'd  have 
a  flock,  and  sell  them,  and  get  a  great  deal  of  money  — " 
Cathay  had  risen   in   her  eagerness,  and  stood  before 
Mrs.  Deccomb,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Deccomb,  gravely,  "which 
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do  you  love  best,  your  father  and  mother,  or  your 
lamb  ? " 

Cathay  stood  silent  a  moment,  then  said  slowly,  "I 
love  my  father  and  mother  best  up,  and  I  love  my  Pearl 
best  down.  Pearl  is  my  baby." 

"And  you  would  rather  keep  Pearl,  even  if  it  does 
hurt  your  father's  lame  hand  to  work  for  him  and  the 
rest  of  you  ?  " 

"But  Pearl  does  n't  eat  much  —  not  much  more  than 
the  baby ;  and  besides  I  want  to  work,  and  feed  him 
myself." 

"Yes,  but  suppose  you  should  sell  Pearl  and  give  your 
father  the  money,  and  then  should  work  besides,  and 
instead  of  feeding  Pearl,  feed  the  baby.  Don't  you  see 
it  would  help  your  father,  and  his  poor  lame  hand  could 
rest  ? " 

A  few  moments'  silence,  and  Cathay  said  firmly,  "I 
cannot  sell  Pearl.  He  loves  me.  He  sleeps  with  his 
head  in  my  lap.  I  am  his  mother,  and  he  is  my  baby. 
I  can't  let  the  butcher  knife  go  into  him  and  make  him 
bleed.  I  'd  just  as  lief  it  would  stick  into  me,  every 
bit." 

"A  kind  and  faithful  little  girl,5>  said  Mrs.  Deccomb. 
"I  'm  glad  you  are  so  true  ;  but  now  see  ;  I  will  give  you 
five  dollars  for  Pearl,  and  he  shall  not  be  killed,  but  he 
shall  come  and  live  with  me,  and  have  plenty  to  eat, 
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and  my  little  children  shall  take  care  of  him.  You  may 
give  the  money  to  your  sick  father,  and  I  will  look  about 
and  see  if  I  can  find  a  place  where  you  can  work.  Now 
do  you  think  you  can  give  up  the  company  of  your  pet 
—  you  see  that  is  all,  he  will  be  just  as  well  treated  — 
can  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  helping  your  father,  and 
making  him  feel  that  his  little  Cathay  loves  him  ? ' 

It  was  a  great  struggle  for  Cathay,  very  great ;   but 
her  brave  heart  forced  her  to  utter  at  length  a  low  "Yes, 


ma'am.' 


"Very  well.  By  and  by  I  will  send  for  the  lamb. 
And  as  you  are  such  a  brave  and  true  little  girl,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  find  a  place  for  you,  where  you  can 
help  your  father."  Mrs.  Deccomb's  gentle  words  were 
a  great  comfort  to  Cathay,  as  she  walked  home  ;  but 
when  Pearl  met  her  and  rubbed  his  head  fondly  against 
her  hand,  and  jumped  and  frisked  for  joy,  her  heart 
failed  her.  She  dropped  on  the  floor,  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  and  cried.  But  Pearl  did  not  seem  to  mind 
her  tears.  He  was  as  happy  as  ever.  "Oh,  Pearl, 
darling,  darling  little  Pearl,  you  Ve  got  to  go.  But  I 
love  you  just  the  same.  It  is  n't  because  I  don't  love 
you,  it 's  because  you  eat  so  much.  You  don't  eat  too 
much,  either,  darling.  I  like  to  have  you  eat,  I  am 
sure  ;  but  it 's  because  poor  father's  poor  hand  is  sick, 
and  I  can  buy  money  with  you.  Now,  Pearl,  darling, 

5 
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will  you  remember  me,  my  baby  ?  Don't  forget  Cathay, 
who  loves  you,  and  will  think  of  you  all  the  time,  and 
will  say  her  prayers  for  you  every  night.  I  don't  give 
you  up  because  I  don't  love  you,  darling,  but  for  my 
father  to  see  that  Cathay  loves  him ;  and  I  am  his  Pearl, 
and  he  must  not  see  me  crying,  must  he,  Pearl  ?  So 
don't  cry,  darling.  O  darling,  I  wish  we  were  in 
heaven." 

But  Cathay  dried  up  her  eyes,  and  told  her  father 
that  Pearl  was  going  to  live  with  Mrs.  Deccomb  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Deccomb  came,  she  only  gave  Pearl  one 
final  "hug,"  and  then  walked  quietly  over  to  the  farm, 
and  saw  him  happy  and  caressed  by  the  children,  and 
then  she  gave  the  five  dollars  to  her  father,  and  his 
kisses  and  pleasure  comforted  her ;  but  when  she  went 
to  bed  at  night,  she  plunged  her  face  into  the  pillow, 
and  softly  cried  herself  to  sleep.  Poor  little  Cathay ! 

The  March  winds  murmured  themselves  into  April 
breezes,  and  the  gentle  rain  pattered  down  on  the  seeds 
that  lay  sleeping  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth's  bosom  ; 
and  they  awoke  and  peeped  into  the  light ;  and  the  sun 
met  them  graciously  and  wooed  them  out,  and  the  grass 
grew  on  the  hill-sides,  and  April  melted  into  May,  anc 
Cathay's  birth-day  came.  Cathay  was  very  happy,  for 
she  was  invited  to  Mrs.  Deccomb's,  and  "'certainly  I 
shall  see  Pearl,"  she  thought. 
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"Yes,  you  shall  see  Pearl,"  said  Mrs.  Deccomb,  when 
Cathay  asked  her.  "We  will  all  go  out  in  the  field,  by 
and  by,  to  get  some  flowers,  and  then  you  shall  see  him. 
You  can  play  a  little  while  first." 

Cathav  thought  she  would  much  rather  see  Pearl  first, 

^  o 

but  she  was  too  polite  to  say  so  ;  and  she  began  to  play 
with  Maude  and  Harry,  and  little  Rachel,  and  became 
so  much  interested  that  she  quite  forgot  Pearl,  till  Mrs. 
Deccomb  appeared  at  the  nursery  door  and  told  them 
to  get  their  bonnets,  for  they  were  going  after  the  May 
flowers. 

"Cathay,"  said  Rachel,  "I  know  something." 

"No,  you  don't  know  anything,  keep  still,"  said 
Maude,  pinching  her. 

"Yes,  I  do  —  about  Cathay's  lamb,"  persisted  Rachel, 
in  a  loud  whisper. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Cathay,  "I  am  going  to  see  my 
Pearl  —  your  Pearl  —  that  is  —  but  O,  it  is  my  Pearl 
that  I  used  to  have." 

"Yes,  he  's  right  over  there,"  said  Harry,  "but  we 
must  get  the  May  flowers  now,  because  we  're  not  com- 
ing home  this  way,  and  then  you  know  we  '11  perhaps 
make  a  wreath  for  him,  for  we  love  him  almost  as  much 
as  you  do." 

"No,"  said  Cathay,  shaking  her  head,  "that  can't  be." 

"Perhaps  Cathay  does  n't  want  anything  on  his  neck," 
said  Maude. 
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"No,  I  'd  rather  have  his  very  own  neck  and  my  arms 
round  it,  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"Remember,  Harry,"  said  Maude,  significantly, 
"Cathay  does  not  want  anything  on  his  neck  —  not 
anything" 

So  they  rambled  on,  swooping  up  blue  and  white  in- 
nocence by  the  handful,  and  purple  violets  by  ones  and 
twos,  hunting  through  the  woods  for  the  trailing  arbutus, 
guided  by  the  sweet  scent  which  it  could  not  hide,  and 
filling  their  souls  with  the  warm  spring  sunshine.  Pres- 
ently Harry  said  he  had  left  something  at  a  turn  of  the 
road,  and  he  must  go  back,  "but  Cathay,"  he  added 
earnestly,  "there  certainly  is  some  May  flowers  under 
these  leaves  ;  you  see  if  you  can't  find  them  before  I  get 
back,  and  don't  you  stop  hunting  till  I  get  back,  and 
don't  you  turn  round" 

"No,"  said  Cathay,  too  eager  for  the  flowers  to  feel 
curious  about  what  he  meant. 

In  about  five  minutes  little  Rachel  uttered  a  great 
shout,  and  Cathay  started  up,  and  there,  leaping  and 
bounding  towards  her  as  fast  as  his  four  slender  legs 
would  let  him,  came  Pearl,  pure,  and  white,  and  happy, 
just  as  she  had  left  him  six  weeks  before,  only  a  little 
fatter  and  larger  ;  and  Cathay  dropped  on  the  ground 
in  her  old  way,  and  he  jumped  into  her  open  arms,  and 
rubbed  his  nose  against  her  face,  and  Cathay  hugged 
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him  and  squeezed  him  in  all  manner  of  unreasonable 
ways,  as  the  patientest  of  lambs  was  never  squeezed 
before.  But  suddenly  she  stopped  ;  for  round  his  neck 
was  a  blue  ribbon,  and  to  the  ribbon  was  fastened  a 
card,  and  on  the  card  was  written  —  what  do  you  think  ? 

"Dear  Mistress  Cathay,  will  you  have 

A  birthday  gift  of  me  ? 
And  let  a  little  lamb  once  more 

Your  darling  baby  be  ? 
For  surely  all  such  generous 

And  noble-hearted  girls 
Deserve  to  be  presented  with 

The  very  best  of  Pearls." 

Do  you  think  Cathay  said  no  ? 

But  this  was  not  all  the  good  that  Cathay  received  ; 
for  Mrs.  Deccomb  took  her  into  her  own  family  to  help 
Hannah,  and  sent  her  to  school,  where  she  very  soon 
became  so  good  a  scholar  that  she  was  raised  to  the 
first  class ;  but  her  Pearl  has  grown  faster  than  she,  for 
Pearl  is  now  a  grave  old  sheep,  and  if  you  could  see  her 
at  this  minute,  you  would  see  two  little  twin  lambs  play- 
ing all  manner  of  pranks  about  her  shaggy  sides. 


VICTORIA     REGIA. 

BY   N.  A.    CALKINS. 

(BRITISH  GUIANA,  lying  within  the  tropics  where 

\I  .. 

a  constant  summer  prevails,  contains  a  vigorous 


vegetation.  The  grandeur  of  nature's  efforts,  dis- 
played there  in  the  vast  size,  varied  forms,  and 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, strikes  the  stranger,  accustomed  only  to  the  less 
luxuriant  aspect  of  colder  climates,  with  astonishment 
and  delight. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  is  cultivated,  and 
that  portion  embraces  a  strip  of  land  which  is  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  belt  of  mangrove  and  Courida  trees. 
Immediately  back  of  the  cultivated  portion,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  lie  dense  forests,  and 
well  watered  savannas.  In  these  primitive  forest  scenes, 
gigantic  trees  raise  their  lofty  crowns  to  a  height  un- 
known in  our  northern  latitudes.  Clusters  of  palm 
trees,  the  most  grand  and*l)eautiful  of  all  the  vegetable 
forms,  rise  majestically  above  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion, waving  pinion-like  leaves  in  the  soft  breezes  that 
play  among  their  branches. 
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Such  is  the  profuseness  of  vegetation  here  that  nature, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  soil  allotted  to  her,  decorates 
with  parasites  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  even 
the  rocks  and  stones  beneath  them.  The  parasites, 
which  interlace  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees,  are 
called  Lianes,  or  "bush  ropes,"  and  in  many  cases,  after 
surmounting  the  highest  limbs,  descend  to  the  ground 
and  take  root  again. 

The  forests  of  Guiana  are  capable  of  affording  sup- 
plies of  timber  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  durability  for 
building  purposes,  or  in  beauty  for  household  furniture 
or  fancy  work.  Birds  of  brightest  plumage,  insects  of 
remarkable  instincts,  and  reptiles  of  the  most  dreaded 
natures,  people  the  otherwise  silent  solitudes  of  these 
vast  domains  in  inexhaustible  variety.  Yet  it  is  em- 
phatically a  vegetable  realm  ;  even  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  plants,  interspersed  by 
magnificent  flowers.  The  splendid  Victoria  Regia,  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Flora  found  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  grows  upon  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  here,  in  great  profusion.  In  a  work,  entitled 
'•Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,"  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  flower. 

"Of  all  the  nymphacea,  the  largest,  the  richest,  and 
the  most  beautiful,  is  the  marvelous  plant  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  England.  It  inhabits 
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the  tranquil  waters  of  the  shallow  lakes  formed  by  the 
widening  of  rivers.  Its  leaves  measure  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference  ;  their  upper  part  is  of  a 
dark,  glossy  green,  while  the  under  portion  is  of  a  crim- 
son red,  furnished  with  large,  salient  veins,  which  are 
cellular  and  full  of  air,  and  have  the  stem  covered  with 
elastic  prickles.  The  flowers  lift  themselves  about  six 
inches  above  the  water,  and,  when  full-blown,  have  a 
circumference  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  The  petals 
unfold  toward  evening  ;  their  color,  at  first  of  the  purest 
white,  passes,  in  twenty-four  hours,  through  successive 
hues,  from  a  tender  rose  tinge  to  a  bright  red.  During 
the  first  day  of  their  bloom,  they  exhale  a  delightful 
fragrance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  flower 
fades  away  and  replunges  beneath  the  water,  there  to 
ripen  its  seeds." 

Naturalists  and  travelers  become  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration,  when  they  behold  this  plant  for  the  first 
time.  In  184o  an  English  traveler,  Mr.  Bridges,  while 
following  the  banks  of  a  river,  came  to  a  lake  whose 
surface  abounded  with  this  beautiful  flower.  He  was 
so  carried  away  by  his  admiration  of  them,  that  he  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering some,  when  he  was  prevented  by  his  Indian  guide, 
who  pointed  to  the  alligators  lazily  reposing  upon  the 
surface  near.  But  the  traveler  was  not  to  be  thus  easily 
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baffled  ;  such  was  his  ardor  that  he  ran  a  long  distance 
to  a  village,  procured  a  canoe,  and  returned  to  the  lake 
which  contained  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  So  enor" 
mous  were  the  leaves,  that  only  two  of  them  could  be 
placed  on  the  canoe  at  once,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  several  trips  to  complete  a  satisfactory  harvest. 

This  wonderful  flower  was  first  discovered  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  in  the  river  Berbice,  British  Guiana,  by 
Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  of  England,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1837.  He  named  it,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Victoria  Regia. 


THE   RAGGED   SOLDIER. 

A   TRUE    STORY    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 
BY  JULIA  GILL. 

r 
HjffUST  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  there 

Hi     was  seen  somewhere  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of 

1 

aW   central  Massachusetts,  a  ragged  and  forlorn  look- 
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ing  soldier  coming  up  the  dusty  street.  He  looked 
about  on  the  corn-fields  tasseling  for  the  harvest,  on  the 
rich,  bright  patches  of  wheat  ready  for  the  sickle,  and 
on  the  green  potato-fields,  with  curious  eyes,  —  so  at 
least  thought  Mr.  Towne,  who  was  walking  leisurely  be- 
hind him,  going  home  from  the  reaping  to  his  supper. 
The  latter  was  a  stout  farmer,  dressed  in  home-made 
brown  linen  trowsers,  without  suspenders,  vest  or  coat. 
The  ragged  soldier  stopped  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
sugar  maple,  and  Mr.  Towne  overtaking  him,  stopped 
also. 

"Home  from  the  wars?"  he  asked. 

"Just  out  of  the  British  clutches,"  replied  the  man. 
"I  've  been  a  prisoner  for  years."  He  rejoined  suddenly, 
"Can  you  tell  me  who  lives  in  the  next  house  ?  Is  it 
yours  ? " 
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"No,"  replied  Mr.  Towne,  "Tompkins  lives  there. 
That  house  and  farm  used  to  belong  to  a  comrade  of 
yours,  as  I  suppose  ;  his  name  was  Jones,  but  he  was 
shot  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  his  widow  married  again." 

The  soldier  leaned  against  the  tree.  "What  kind  of 
a  man  is  he  ?  I  mean  what  kind  of  people  are  they 
there  ?  Would  they  be  likely  to  let  a  poor  soldier  have 
something  to  eat  ?  " 

"If  Tompkins  is  out,  you  'd  be  treated  first-rate  there. 
Mrs.  Tompkins  is  a  nice  woman,  but  he  is  the  snarliest 
cur  that  ever  gnawed  a  bone.  He  is  a  terrible  surly 
neighbor,  and  he  leads  her  a  dog's  life.  She  missed  it 
marrying  the  fellow,  but  you  see  she  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  with  the  farm  after  Jones  went  off  soldiering,  and 
when  my  son  came  back  and  said  he  was  dead  —  he  saw 
him  bleeding  to  death  on  the  battle-field  —  she  broke 
right  down,  and  this  Tompkins  came  along  and  got  into 
work  for  her,  and  he  laid  himself  out  to  do  first-rate. 
He  somehow  got  on  the  blind  side  of  all  of  us,  and  when 
he  offered  himself  to  her,  I  advised  her  to  have  him,  and 
I  am  sorry  I  did  it.  You  had  better  come  home  with 
me.  I  always  have  a  bite  for  any  poor  fellow  that's 
fought  for  his  country." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  returned  the  soldier,  "but  Mrs. 
Tompkins  is  a  distant  —  a  sort  of  old  acquaintance. 
The  fact  is,  I  used  to  know  her  first  husband,  and  I 
guess  I  will  call. there." 
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Mr.  Towne  watched  him  as  he  went  up  to  the  door 
and  knocked,  and  saw  that  he  was  admitted  by  Mrs. 
Tompkins. 

"Some  old  sweetheart  of  hers,  may  be,"  said  Mr. 
Towne,  nodding  to  himself.  He  comes  too  late  ;  poor 
woman,  she  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  now."  Then  Mr. 
Towne  went  home  to  supper,  and  we  will  go  in  with  the 
soldier. 

"Could  you  give  a  poor  soldier  a  mouthful  to  eat  ? ': 
he  asked  of  the  pale,  nervous  woman  who  opened  the 
cloor. 

"My  husband  does  not  allow  me  to  give  anything  to 
travelers,"  she  said,  "but  I  always  feel  for  the  soldiers 
coming  back,  and  I  '11  give  you  some  supper  if  you  won't 
be  long  eating  it,"  and  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  blue 
and  white  checked  apron,  and  set  with  alacrity  about 
providing  refreshment  for  the  poor  man,  who  had  thrown 
himself  in  the  nearest  chair,  and  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  breast,  seemed  too  tired  even  to  remove  his  hat 
from  his  face. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  you  eat,  and  I  would  n't  hurry  you 
for  anything,"  she  said  in  a  frightened  way,  "but  you 
will  eat  quick,  won't  you  ?  for  I  expect  every  minute  he 
will  be  in." 

The  man  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  keeping  his  hat 
on  his  head  as  though  he  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
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Friends,  but  that  could  not  be,  for  "Friends"  do  not  go 
to  the  wars.  He  ate  heartily  of  the  bread  and  butter 
and  cold  meat,  and  how  long  he  was  about  it ! 

Mrs.  Tompkins  fidgeted.  "Dear  me,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "if  he  only  knew,  he  would  n't  be  so  cruel  as  to 
let  Tompkins  come  in  and  catch  him  here."  She  went 
and  looked  from  the  window  uneasily ;  but  the  soldier 
gave  no  token  of  his  meal  coming  to  an  end.  "Now  he 
is  pouring  vinegar  on  the  cold  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
I  can't  ask  him  to  take  those  away  in  his  hand.  Oh 
dear,  how  slow  he  is!  hasn't  the  man  any  teeth."  At 
last  she  said  mildly,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  hurry  you,  sir, 
but  could  n't  you  let  me  spread  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  cut  you  some  slices  of  meat  to  take  away  with  you. 
My  husband  will  use  abusive  language  to  you  if  he  finds 
you  here." 

Before  the  soldier  could  reply,  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  door-stones  at  the  back  door,  and  a  man  entered. 

He  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  the  soldier  as  a 
savage  dog  might  look.  Then  he  broke  out  in  a  tone 
between  a  growl  and  a  roar. 

"Hey  day,  Molly,  a  pretty  piece  of  business !  What 
have  I  told  you  time  and  again,  madam  ?  You  '11  find 
you  had  better  mind  your  master.  And  you,  you  lazy, 
thieving  vagabond,  let  me  see  you  clear  out  of  my  house 
and  off  of  my  land  a  good  deal  quicker  than  you  came 
on  to  the  premises  ? ' 
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"  Your  house  !  and  your  land  !  "  exclaimed  the  soldier, 
starting  suddenly  up,  erect  and  tall,  and  dashing  off  his 
hat  with  a  quick,  fiery  gesture.  His  eyes  flashed  like 
lightning,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  indignation  as  he 
confronted  the  astonished  Tompkins.  The  latter  was 
evidently  afraid  of  him,  and  his  wife  had  given  a  sudden 
nervous  shriek  when  the  soldier  first  started  to  his  feet 
and  flung  off  his  hat,  and  had  sunk  trembling  and  half 
fainting  in  a  chair,  for  she  recognized  him. 

"You  hain't  any  business  to  interfere  between  me  and 
my  wife,"  said  Tompkins,  sulkily,  cowed  by  the  attitude 
of  the  soldier. 

-u  Your  wife  ! '  exclaimed  the  soldier,  with  the  very 
concentration  of  contempt  expressed  in  his  voice,  and 
pointing  to  him  with  an  indignant  finger. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Tompkins,  with  an  air  of 
effrontery. 

"I  am  Harry  Jones,  since  you  ask,"  replied  the  soldier, 
"the  owner  of  this  house  and  this  land,  which  you  will 
leave  this  very  hour!  As  for  Molly,"  softening  his  tone 
as  he  turned  to  the  woman  now  sobbing  hysterically, 
"she  shall  choose  between  us." 

"O  Harry  !  "  sobbed  she,  while  Tompkins  stood  dumb 
with  astonishment,  "take  me,  save  me ! ' 

With  one  step  he  was  at  her  side,  holding  her  in  his 
arms.  "What  did  you  mean  by  treating  this  poor  child 
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so  ?  Did  you  think  because  she  had  no  earthly  pro- 
tector that  there  was  not  a  God  in  heaven  to  take  her 
part  against  you  ? '; 

No  man  who  is  cruel  to  woman  is  ever  truly  brave, 
-and  Tompkins  slunk  away  like  a  beaten  spaniel. 

The  next  day  had  not  passed  away  before  everybody 
in  the  town  knew  that  Harry  Jones  had  come  home 
alive  and  well  to  rescue  his  much-enduring,  patient  wife 
from  a  worse  constraint  than  that  of  a  British  prison  ;  — 
but  what  they  all  said,  and  what  Harry  said,  and  what 
Molly  felt,  I  must  leave  you  to  imagine,  for  here  the 
legend  ends. 


STUPID     PETER. 

BY  E.  C.  J. 

r 

*\  N  the  barn-yard  gate  of  an  old  farm  house,  George 

and  James  Merryfield  and  their  cousin  Arthur 
were  swinging  to  and  fro  with  all  their  strength. 

"Now  Jim,  one,  two,  three!  "  and  away  went  the  gate. 

So  busy  were  they  with  their  sport,  that  they  did  not 
hear  the  sound  of  wagon-wheels  or  horses'  feet. 

"Get  off  the  gate,  boys,  you  will  make  it  sag  !  "  cried 
a  loud  voice.  "Open  it  wide,  that  I  may  drive  in." 

The  boys  jumped  from  the  gate  instantly.  It  was 
their  father  who  spoke,  and  soon  the  old  yellow  horse, 
called  Sunflower,  plodded  into  the  barn,  and  Mr.  Merry- 
field  leaped  from  the  wagon. 

"There  is  a  boy  with  him  !  ';l  cried  Arthur.  "Who  can 
it  be  ? " 

The  farmer  helped  a  little  boy,  with  large  staring  eyes 
and  white  hair  down  from  his  seat,  and  said  "Boys,  this 
is  your  cousin  Peter,  — he  has  come  to  stay  a  week  with 
us.  Take  him  to  your  mother,  while  I  unharness.  Be 
kind  to  him  and  try  to  amuse  him,  that  he  may  not  feel 
homesick.  This  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  ever  been 
away  from  home." 
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The  three  boys,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
stared  at  Peter  for  a  few  minutes,  as  you  have  seen 
strange  dogs  look  at  each  other,  as  they  were  forming 
some  judgment  respecting  their  unknown  cousin.  Peter 
hung  down  his  head  shyly,  as  if  embarrassed  by  their 
sharp  glances. 

"Come,"  said  George,  "this  is  the  way  to  the  kitchen," 
and  he  turned  round,  followed  by  Peter  and  the  other 
boys. 

Mrs.  Merryfield's  kind  welcome  soon  made  Peter  feel 
more  at  his  ease,  but  the  boys,  however  well  they  might 
have  felt  disposed  to  obey  their  father's  request,  seemed 
rather  to  be  taking  Peter's  measure  as  it  were,  and  try- 
ing to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  a  companion  for  their  rude 
sports,  than  endeavoring  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 

"How  old  are  you,  Peter?'1'  asked  Arthur,  at  last. 

"Twelve." 

"Oh  ! ':  said  Jim,  "what  a  little  fellow  !  I  guess  they 
do  not  have  enough  to  eat  where  you  come  from,  or  you 
would  be  bigger  ! " 

"Hush,  Jim!'"  said  his  mother.  "That  is  not  polite. 
Perhaps  Peter  would  like  to  walk  round  the  garden  and 
farm.  Should  you,  Peter  ? " 

Peter  said  "yes,"  though  he  would  rather  have  staid 
with  Mrs.  Merryfield  in  the  kitchen,  than  have  gone  with 
the  boys,  whose  rudeness  was  making  him  feel  quite  un- 
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comfortable.  But  George  offered  to  go  with  him,  and 
they  strolled  together  through  the  great  vegetable  gar- 
den. Peter,  in  spite  of  his  quiet  seeming,  was  a  very 
observant  boy.  He  had  never  seen  so  many  vegetables 
growing  before,  and  in  spite  of  his  shyness,  began  to 
ask  questions  about  them.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
great  yellow  pumpkins,  looking,  he  thought,  like  enor- 


mous oranges. 


"What  is  this  pretty  thing?"  asked  he,  taking  hold 
of  an  onion  that  had  gone  to  seed. 

"Smell  of  your  fingers  and  see,"  said  George. 

"An  onion  !     But  where  are  the  onions  ? ' 

"Under  ground  !     Where  do  you  think  they  are  ? " 

"Oh  !  I  thought  they  grew  on  a  stem,  bunched  up 
together,  as  I  see  them  in  the  market." 

George  laughed.  Peter  did  not  know  much,  and  his 
opinion  of  his  cousin's  ignorance  was  only  confirmed 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Merryfield  with  a  dead  skunk  in  his 
hand  which  had  been  caught  the  night  before  in  a  trap 
under  the  barn. 

"Oh,  what  a  nice  little  black  and  white  dog!''  cried 
Peter. 

"A  dog  ! '  shouted  Jim,  who  was  about  to  perform 
the  part  of  undertaker  for  the  skunk.  "What  a  goose  ! 
If  you  had  smelt  your  dog  last  night  before  he  was 
caught,  you  would  have  held  your  nose,  and  run  for  your 
life." 
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When  George  left  Peter  with  his  father,  he  told  the 
other  boys,  "he  had  never  seen  such  a  stupid  chap  in 
his  life.  He  did  not  know  what  pumpkins  were,  —  how 
onions  grew,  nor  even  a  skunk  when  he  saw  him,  and 
that  if  they  were  to  have  him  tagging  at  their  heels  all 
the  week,  they  might  not  have  had  any  vacation." 

"Where  are  you  going,  boys  ? ' '  asked  Mr.  Merryfield, 
as  he  saw  them  starting  out  next  morning  with  their 
baskets  in  their  hands,  while  Peter  was  standing  alone 
in  the  barn.  • 

"To  Mr.  Bryant's  woods  for  chestnuts." 

"Take  Peter  with  you  then." 

Arthur  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  made  a  sly 
grimace  behind  his  uncle's  back. 

"Ask  Mrs.  Merryfield  for  a  basket,  and  go  with  them, 
Peter." 

The  boys  knew  if  they  objected  to  their  companion, 
their  father  would  forbid  their  going  at  all,  and  so  they 
said  nothing ;  but  Arthur,  who  was  the  most  reckless  of 
them  all,  was  already  plotting  how  they  might  get  rid  of 
Peter,  and  enjoy  their  chestnuting  at  the  same  time. 

"Look  at  the  little  plague  now!"1  said  Arthur,  after 
they  had  entered  the  woods,  "see  how  he  looks  at  every 
thing,  at  the  moss  on  the  trees,  at  the  ugly  toad-stools, 
—  we  never  shall  get  there,  if  we  go  moping  along  in 
this  way,  —  I  would  not  answer  another  of  his  silly  ques- 
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tions,  if  I  were  George.  What  does  he  want  to  know 
what  every  thing  is  for  ?  It  is  no  fun  to  go  into  the 
woods,  and  hold  your  nose  close  to  the  ground  all  the 
time,  like  a  dog.  Let  us  lose  him,  Jim,  and  go  chest- 
nuting  without  him ;  when  we  come  back  we  shall  find 
him  about  where  we  have  left  him,  rooting  about  trying 
to  get  out ! ' 

Jim  consented  to  Arthur's  plan.  Arthur  then  offered 
to  walk  a  little  way  with  Peter,  telling  George  that  Jim 
had  something  to  say  to  him.  At  first,  Arthur  answered 
Peter's  questions  so  good-naturedly,  that  he  thought  him 
a  much  pleasanter  companion  ttian  George,  but  when  he 
understood  by  a  signal  from  Jim  that  George  had  also 
agreed  to  his  scheme,  he  began  to  consider  how  he 
might  put  his  design  in  execution.  At  last,  he  allowed 
George  and  Jim  to  walk  so  far  before  him,  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  seen,  and  then  suddenly  pretended 
that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  path  and  lost  his  way. 
After  leading  Peter  about,  so  as  to  bewilder  him,  he 
pointed  to  a  large,  mossy  stone,  and  said,  "Sit  down 
Peter,  and  rest  yourself,  while  I  explore  a  little ;  when 
I  have  found  the  right  path,  I  will  come  back  for  you." 

Peter  sat  down  as  he  was  desired.  He  was  tired  and 
wished  to  rest.  The  woods  were  so  full  of  wonders  to 
him,  that  for  a  long  time  he  did  not  think  much  about 

i 

Arthur's  returning.    But  when  more  than  two  hours  had 
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passed  away  and  he  did  not  come,  Peter  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  indeed  lost  in  the  woods. 

In  the  meantime,  Arthur,  by  a  few  turns  which  the 
rogue  knew  very  well,  joined  the  other  boys,  full  of  glee 
at  his  successful  device.  The  ground  under  the  chest- 
nut trees  was  thickly  strewn  with  half-opened  burs,  and 
at  the  cost  of  many  a  pricked  finger  and  toe,  the  boys 
filled  their  baskets,  and  were  about  to  return. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  little  whitehead    is  now  ? ' 
asked  Jim,  jumping  about  at  the  risk  of  spilling  all  the 
chestnuts. 

"Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  George. 

The  boys,  who  were  familiar  with  the  wood,  soon 
found  the  spot  where  Peter  was  left.  But  no  Peter  was 
there. 

"What  shall  we  do  ?  "  cried  Jim.  "I  should  not  won- 
der if  he  were  really  lost ! ': 

"It  will  never  do  to  go  home  without  him,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "Let  us  each  take  a  different  way,  and  meet  down 
by  the  stone-wall.  Whoever  gets  there  first  must  wait 
for  the  others." 

The  boys,  who  began  to  think  their  joke  was  not  so 
pleasant  after  all,  started  in  search  of  their  cousin,  ex- 
ploring the  woods  in  every  direction,  and  shouting, 
"Peter  !  Peter !  "  till  they  were  hoarse.  At  last,  tired 
and  hot,  they  met  at  the  stone-wall  with  faces  full  of 
dismay. 
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"What  shall  we  think  of  next?"  cried  Arthur.  "I 
would  rather  have  carried  him  on  my  back  all  the  way, 
and  picked  every  chestnut  out  of  the  bur  for  him,  than 
have  to  go  through  the  wood  again." 

George  stood  kicking  the  stone-wall.  "I  do  not  see 
but  one  thing  to  do,"  said  he  ;  "go  home  and  tell 
father  all  about  it." 

"Phew  ! '  whistled  Jim.  "If  we  must,  we  must, —  so 
come  along,  and  let 's  have  it  over  ! ): 

With  rather  a  diminished  idea  of  their  own  superior- 
ity, the  boys  walked  slowly  homeward,  the  fear  of  their 
father's  displeasure  weighing  heavily  upon  them.  Mr. 
Merryfield  was  digging  potatoes.  George,  who  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  party,  went  up  to  him  and  told  his 
story  without  hesitation. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "we  took  Peter  into  the  woods  with 
us,  this  morning,  — we  lost  him  on  purpose,  and  now  we 
can't  find  him  ! ' 

Mr.  Merryfield  leaned  upon  his  spade.  "I  thought  I 
asked  you  to  be  kind  to  him  and  treat  him  well." 

"So  you  did.  But  he  seemed  so  slow  and  stupid  that 
we  did  not  want  him  with  us." 

"Where  have  you  looked  for  him  ? " 

"Everywhere  !  "  cried  Arthur.  "If  he  is  anywhere  in 
the  woods,  it  must  be  underground.  We  have  looked 
through  every  bit  of  them." 
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The  boys'  red  faces,  scratched  hands,  and  torn  jack- 
ets bore  out  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  Jim  sat  down 
on  the  stone-wall,  and  fanned  himself  with  his  hat. 

There  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  Mr.  Merry-field's  eye. 
"You  may  go  to  the  kitchen  and  get  your  dinner.  When 
that  is  done,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  best  to  be  done  about 
Peter  and  yourselves." 

J 

The  boys  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 
but  Arthur  said  lie  never  liked  this  considering  about 
punishment,  it  only  made  it  worse." 

They  entered  the  kitchen,  and  there,  by  a  pleasant 
window  covered  with  a  hop-vine  looking  delightfully 
cool  and  shady,  sat  Peter  reading  a  book. 

'•Well,  I  never !  "  cried  Jim,  holding  up  both  hands, 
dropping  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  his  basket  on  the 
other.  ''How  did  you  get  here,  Peter  ?'; 

"Oh!"  said  Peter,  "I  waited  a  long  time  where  Ar- 
thur left  me.  But  when  I  thought  vou  had  forgotten 

o  j  o 

me,  or  did  not  want  me,  I  got  up  and  found  my  way 
home  easily  enough  by  the  things  I  had  seen  coming 
along." 

Arthur  gave  George  an  expressive  look.  "I  think  we 
had  better  not  call  him  ( Stupid  Peter,'  any  longer," 
said  he. 

Just  then  Mr.  Merryfield  came  in.  "You  see,  boys," 
said  he,  "that  Peter  can  take  care  of  himself  without 
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you.  But  I  think  that  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  ask  his 
pardon  for  your  rudeness  and  ill-nature. 

George  went  up  to  Peter,  and  frankly  held  out  his 
hand.  "I  am  sorry  and  ashamed,  and  hope  you  will 
forgive  us,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  making  up  such  a  comical  face 
that  Peter  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  "You  can't  do 
any  less  when  you  see  all  that  we  have  been  through  for 
your  sake,"  and  he  held  up  his  hands,  scratched  with 
briers. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  called  you  '  Stupid  Peter,'  '  said 
Jim,  with  more  candor  than  civility.  " 1 will  never  do  it 
again.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  were  the  stupid 
ones  to  try  and  lose  a  fellow  in  the  woods,  who  could 
read  all  the  signs  on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  guide- 
posts." 

Peter  readily  forgave  the  boys,  and  from  that  time 
they  became  such  good  friends,  that  they  were  all  sorry 
when  his  week  had  expired,  and  they  afterwards  thought 
theif'  vacations  were  never  quite  vacations,  unless 
"Stupid  Peter"  came  to  see  them. 
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BY  PAUL   CREYTON. 

afternoon  in  mid-winter,  fourteen  years  ago,  I 


accompanied  a  little  party  of  sleigh-riders  on  an 
excursion  to  the  mound-famous  town  of  Joliet,  in 
Illinois. 

We  were  six  in  number  —  merry  boys  and  girls  in  our 
teens,  or  just  out  of  them.  Our  starting-place  was  a  res- 
idence called  the  Nine  Oaks,  on  the  East  Branch  of 
the  Du  Page  River,  distant  —  if  I  remember  well, —  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Joliet.  Our  object  was,  not  to  visit  the 
celebrated  ancient  mound  of  which  every  schoolboy  has 
read,  but  to  enjoy  a  good  sleigh  ride,  get  something  to 
eat  at  a  hotel,  and  return  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Of  the  first  half  of  our  expedition,  and  the  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast,  —  or  rather  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  two  gray  ponies,  at  the  Joliet  tavern  —  I  have 
no  distinct  recollection.  It  is  only  the  return  journey 
which  I  remember  with  any  vividness  now,  and  which  I 
purpose  to  describe. 

Our  party  occupied  a  single  sleigh,  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned style  of  sleigh-riding.  This  excellent  and  com- 
fortable method  has  in  most  places  became  obsolete. 
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It  is  one  of  the  lost  arts.  We  had  no  seats  in  the  sleigh, 
except  a  place  for  the  driver,  where  he  could  sit  up  in 
sight  of  his  horses.  The  rest  of  us  bestowed  ourselves 
upon  the  luxurious  lining  of  hay,  and  blankets,  and  buf- 
falo-robes with  which  the  sleigh  was  furnished, —  cov- 
ered ourselves  well,  sat  close,  and  relied  upon  health, 
and  mirth,  and  sympathetic  contact  to  keep  up  a  sum- 
mer glow  in  our  blood,  under  the  cold  sky  of  a  winter 
night. 

Our  homeward  course  lay  towards  the  north.  Our 
return  had  been  hastened  by  dubious  appearances  of 
the  weather,  which  promised  a  snow-storm  in  place  of 
the  anticipated  moonlight.  It  wras  not  yet  four  o'clock 
when  we  set  out.  The  ordinary  track  of  travel  was  for 
a  time  easily  followed  over  the  white  prairies.  Cut  fast 
the  gray  sky  thickened  over  us  ;  the  wind  arose,  blow- 
ing keenly  in  our  faces  ;  the  snow  began  to  drift  and 
fill  the  air  ;  and  suddenly  the  winter  night  closed  around 
us  with  tempest  and  gloom. 

Nobody  was  alarmed,  however,  until  a  quick  "whoa  ! ' 
from  the  driver,  and  an  abrupt  pulling  in  of  the  gray 
ponies  brought  us  to  a  halt. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  Charley  ?  " 

"I  want  to  let  the  boys  breathe  a  minute,"  replied 
Charley,  alluding,  not  to  his  companions,  but  to  the 
horses. 
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Jest,  and  song,  and  laughter  ceased  in  an  instant. 
The  pretence  of  affording  the  ponies  a  breathing-spell 
was  too  absurd  to  be  accepted.  We  put  our  faces  out 
of  the  buffalo-robes,  —  felt  the  sharp  north  wind,  and  the 
driving  volleys  of  snow  bite  and  sting  us,  —  looked  out 
upon  the  desolation  and  gloom  of  the  scene, —  saw  only 
storm  and  gray-streaked  darkness  ahead, —  and  realized 
with  a  sudden  shock  the  dangers  of  our  situation. 

"We  have  lost  our  way ! "  cried  the  terrified  girls. 

"Nonsense  !  "  said  Charley.  "We  are  only  a  little  off 
the  track.  I  can  strike  it  again  in  a  minute." 

He  started  up  the  ponies  ;  slowly  at  first,  then  faster 
and  faster,  until  he  was  driving  at  the  same  confident 
trot  as  before. 

* 

"Has  he  found  the  track?"  the  girls  eagerly  inquired. 

"We  '11  risk  Charley  !"  cried  the  boys,  to  quiet  them ; 
"he'll  find  the  track,  or  make  one." 

At  the  same  time  we  were  aware  of  a  solemn  fact. 
Charley  had  not  only  lost  the  track,  but  he  had  already 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  finding  it,  or  of  following  it  when 
found,  in  a  storm  which  had  so  completely  obliterated 
all  traces  of  it  on  exposed  places  within  the  short  time 
we  had  been  upon  the  road.  He  was  indeed  making  a 
new  track,  which  the  fury  of  the  storm  almost  immedi- 
ately closed  up  behind  us,  —  like  a  wake  on  a  white  sea 
—  so  that  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  to  retrace  our 
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way  as  to  proceed.  But  trusting  partly  to  his  own 
sagacity,  and  partly  to  the  instinct  of  the  horses,  he 
whipped  boldly  on,  in  the  hope  that  we  should  meet 
some  traveller,  or  witness  some  land-mark,  or  strike 
some  settlement,  before  the  night  was  much  advanced. 

The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  the  prairies 
were  then  unfenced,  and  that  the  roads  were  simply 
wagon  paths  laid  out  as  chance  or  convenience  directed. 
Human  habitations  were  rare  :  one  might  indeed  ride 
all  night,  in  almost  any  direction,  without  discovering 
one.  There  were  no  woods,  except  here  and  there,  at 
wide  intervals,  along  the  borders  of  the  few  streams. 
But  all  was  prairie  —  prairie  beyond  prairie  —  in  seem- 
ingly endless  undulations,  treeless,  and  shrubless,  and 
ever  barren,  but  for  the  luxurious  growths  of  summer 
grass  and  flowers,  which  winter  trampled  to  death  under 
his  rude  feet,  and  covered  over  with  snow. 

The  moon  was  hidden  in  thick  snow-clouds,  and  soon 
all  the  light  we  had  was  from  the  white  earth,  dimly 
reflecting  the  filtered  starlight  and  moonbeams.  But 
even  had  the  sky  been  clear,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  see  far,  in  the  tempestuous  drifting.  We  seemed 
to  be  upon  a  limitless  desert  of  white  sand,  which  the 
wind  lifted,  and  tore,  and  whirled  in  clouds,  and  col- 
umns, and  spectral  forms,  like  swift-running  racers  with 
pale  streaming  manes,  —  enveloping  us,  and  blinding 
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our  eyes.  Now  a  vast  body  of  mingled  drift-snow  from 
the  prairies  and  clouds  went  stalking  by  like  the  ghost 
of  some  old-world  Titan,  loosely  holding  his  vague  and 
immense  shroud  wrapped  about  his  phantom  limbs. 
Then  the  ground  all  about  the  sleigh  seemed  alive  with 
milky  serpents,  gliding  with  erect  crests,  —  darting, 
coiling,  hissing,  —  chased  by  the  wind.  And  now  we 
came  upon  deep  drifts  in  hollows,  and  again  passed 
over  the  almost  naked  summit  of  some  tempest-swept 
hill,  where  only  a  thin  crust  of  snow  imbedded  itself 
about  the  roots  of  the  dead,  drooping  grass. 

"How  does  it  look,  Charley?'  was  a  frequent 
question. 

•"Fine  weather  —  bright  moonlight — hope  you  are 
having  a  good  time  ! '  came  back  the  usually  good- 
hiJmored  answer,  in  snatches,  through  the  storm. 

'"Do  you  want  either  of  us  to  drive  ? ' 

"No!  it's  fun!" 

"Where  are  we  ? ' 

"Sleigh-riding !  ' 

"Does  your  mother  know  ? ' 

"No!  "echoed  Charley. 

With  such  nonsense,  and  appearance  of  light-hearted- 
ness,  we  endeavored  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  keep  up  our  own  spirits.  But  it  was  terrible ! 
and  all  the  time  we  knew  how  Charley  suffered,  facing 
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the  fierce  gale.  And  the  ponies  too  ;  —  they  had  slack- 
ened their  pace  :  would  they  be  able  much  longer  to 
keep  on  ? 

I  climbed  up  from  m}  comfortable  couch  in  the  sleigh 
and  spoke  to  Charley. 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  we  are  ? ' 

"No  more  than  as  if  we  were  on  the  ocean  !" 

"What  do  you  think  ? ' 

"Don't  tell  the  sirls  "  said  Charlev.     "We  have  trav- 

o  '  •» 

elled  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  already.  We  should  have 
struck  the  East  Branch  long  ago.  Can  you  see  any- 
thing ahead  ? " 

"Nothing  but  clouds  of  snow  ! ': 

"Neither  can  I  !  I  've  thought  twenty  times  I  Ve  seen 
woods,  but  t'  was  nothing  but  snow  flying.  Don't  it 
come  thick  ? ' 

"What  will  you  do  ?  "   I  anxiously  inquired. 

"Keep  on  !" 

"But  the  ponies?" 

"They  '11  travel  till  they  drop.  Get  back  there,  and 
keep  warm.  I  shall  want  you  to  drive,  by  and  by.  But 
not  now."  So  I  crept  back  to  my  place. 

"W7hat  discoveries  ? " 

"There  's  some  appearance  of  a  storm,"  said  I. 

'VI  am  dreadfully  frightened!"  gasped  one  of  the 
girls,  half-stifled  by  the  wind  and  snow  into  which  she 
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ventured  to  look  out  for  a  moment.  "We  shall  never 
get  home !  We  are  going  farther  and  farther  off  on  the 
prairie  ! " 

It  was  useless  to  try  to  deceive  the  timid  ones  any 
longer.  And  now  came  an  experience  of  mingled  pain 
and  happiness  which  only  those  have  known  who  have 
comforted  innocence  and  beauty  in  a  time  of  danger. 
Intimacies  never  at  other  times  attempted  or  allowed, 
are  permitted  —  are  sacred  —  then.  The  gentle  head 
droops  on  your  shoulder.  You  keep  the  chilled  hand 
warm  in  your  own.  You  whisper  words  of  cheer  to  the 
fluttering,  confiding  heart.  Tender  arms  cling  to  you, 
and  perhaps  a  pale,  cold  cheek  touches  yours. 

I  was  startled  by  a  singular  movement  on  the  part  of 
Charley.  He  left  his  seat,  and  tumbled  down  amongst 
us,  in  the  sleigh.  I  felt  him,  —  he  was  cold  as  a  polar 
bear. 

"Give  me  room  here  !  it 's  my  turn  now  !  "  he  cried, 
hilariously,  but  with  a  voice  that  betrayed  his  numbness 
and  suffering. 

"Have  you  left  the  ponies  ?  "  asked  the  girls. 

'•They  will  travel  just  as  well  without  a  driver.  I  have 
fastened  the  reins.  Keep  a  look  out,  boys,  for  timber. 
I  '11  be  up  again,  as  soon  as  I  thaw  my  eyelids  apart." 

I  got  up  in  his  place,  took  the  reins,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  experienced  the  full  violence  of  the  storm. 
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It  smote  me  in  the  teeth,  it  sucked  my  breath,  it  beat 
cruelly  my  brow  and  eyes,  it  seemed  to  laugh  and  leap 
upon  me,  and  endeavor  to  hurl  me  from  the  seat  with 
its  buffeting  arms. 

My  driving  had  an  unfortunate  beginning ;  for  we 
had  gone  but  a  little  way  after  I  took  the  reins,  before 
the  ponies  plunged  into  a  snow-bank  which  engulfed 
them  almost  to  their  backs.  They  struggled,  floundered, 
nearly  upsetting  the  sleigh  and  greatly  terrifying  the 
girls,  —  buf  finally  took  us  through.  They  appeared 
now  completely  jaded,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
urge  them  into  a  trot.  It  was  plain  that  to  travel  many 
miles  further  was  out  of  the  question. 

"What  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do  ? "'  the  girls 
kept  asking. 

'"Encamp!"  said  Charley,  who  never  once  lost  his 
courage  or  good  humor. 

"How  encamp  ?" 

"Dig  a  hole  in  the  snow.     Turn  the  sleigh-box  over 

» 
it  for  a  roof.     Use  the  blankets  and  buffalo-robes  for 

beds.    Do  it  comfortably,  can't  we,  boys?'3 

"But  the  ponies?" 

"Turn  them  out  to  grass  !  Look  out  for  a  good  snow- 
bank, driver ! ?: 

"Here  we  are ! "  said  I. 

"What  ? " 
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"Brought  up  in  the  biggest  drift  yet !  The  ponies  are 
buried  !  They  never  '11  get  through  this  ! >:  We  had  in 
fact  come  to  a  dead  halt. 

"Just  as  I  expected  !  "  said  Charley.  "Now  let 's  see  ! 
Different  from  what  it  was  when  we  took  that  ride  last 
summer,  is  n't  it,  boys  !  " 

Different,  indeed !  —  the  balmy  summer  evening,  the 
gorgeous  sunset,  the  green,  waving  grass  of  the  prairies 
oversprinkled  with  the  fire  and  gold  of  flowers,  the  cool 
breeze,  the  prairie-hens  flying  up  from  under  our  horses' 
hoofs,  and  whirring  away,  the  sand-hill  cranes  alighting 
in  the  hollows,  the  large  dim  stars  melting  through  the 
twilight  sky,  the  whipporwill's  note  in  the  grove,  and 
our  own  glad  singing  as  we  rode  leisurely  and  late 
homewards  —  how  strange  to  think  of  all  this,  in  the 
darkness  and  danger  and  enveloping  snow  of  this  wild 
winter  night ! 

"We  may  as  well  do  it,  first  as  last,"  said  Charley. 
We  can  blanket  the  ponies,  and  give  them  a  shelter  be- 
hind our  camp.  What  do  you  say  ? ': 

"Let's  see  what  discoveries  we  can  make  first,"  I 
said,  leaping  into  the  drifts  before  us.  I  wallowed 
through  them,  and  reached  the  horses'  heads.  There 
was  no  hill  beyond.  What  then  had  caused  these 

I 

drifts?     I  struggled  forward  still  further;  I  struck  out 
with  my  arms  ;  I  uttered  a  scream  of  joy. 

7 
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"A  fence  !  a  fence,  boys  !  " 

Charley  came  wallowing  to  my  side. 

"This  is  luck !  You  are  the  driver  for  my  money  ! 
It 's  all  right,  girls  ! " 

"But  a  fence  is  not  a  house  ! ' 

"It  is  a  sign  of  houses,"  said  Charley.  "Or  it  will 
help  us  build  our  camp,  if  we  can't  do  any  better." 

I  left  him  to  extricate  the  sleigh  and  ponies  from  the 
drift,  and  set  out  to  make  discoveries.  I  first  went 
straight  forward  beyond  the  fence,  in  hopes  to  find  a 
habitation.  Meeting  with  no  success,  I  returned,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  fence,  keeping  on  the  inside 
of  the  field,  while  Charley  drove  around  it.  I  soon 
came  to  a  comer.  Not  far  to  the  windward  of  that  was 
a  pair  of  bars.  Once  more  I  struck  into  the  field,  — 
discerned  not  far  before  me  a  dim  object  looming  up  in 
the  snow,  —  pushed  towards  it,  —  and  discovered  it  to 
be  a  house. 

I  found  the  door,  rapped  vigorously,  and  shouted  ; 
but  all  was  silent  and  dark  within. 

"What  is  it  ? '    cried  Charley,  following  me. 

"A  house, — don't  you  see?  don't  you  hear  me 
pound  ? " 

"The  best  luck  yet !     We  are  safe." 

"But  if  there  is  nobody  here  ?  " 

"No  matter.     We  will  break  the  door  in.     It'll  an- 
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swer  for  a  bedroom  for  us,  and  a  stable  for  the  ponies. * 
And  Charley  pounded.  Then  we  both  pounded  to- 
gether, —  for  the  growling  of  a  dog  within  convinced  us 
that  the  place  was  not  without  inhabitants. 

"What  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  a  gruff  voice. 

"Open  !  open  !  "    we  shouted. 

"No  you  don't !  "  said  the  voice.     "Go  away." 

"Let  us  in,  or  we  '11  break  in  !  "  stormed  Charley. 

"Clear  out,  or  I'll  shoot  you!"  retorted  the  voice, 
with  a  snarling  accompaniment  from  the  clog. 

"Better  have  peace  than  war !  "  said  I ;  and  I  called 
a  parley  ;  told  our  story,  and  appealed  to  the  humanity 
of  the  man  to  admit  us,  or  guide  us  on  our  way. 

"It  may  be  all  a  trick !"  said  he. 

"How  a  trick?" 

"May  be  you  are  the  sheriff  come  to  take  me  ;  but," 
—  with  an  oath  —  "you  '11  find  it 's  a  tough  job  !  " 

The  sheriff!  what  an  absurdity!  But  we  had  no 
time  to  laugh  at  it. 

"We  are  no  more  the  sheriff  than  we  are  the  man  in 
the  moon  !  Do  you  think  a  sheriff  would  come  for  you 
such  a  night  ?  ' 

"He  'd  come  when  he  would  be  most  likely  to  catch 
me.  But  I  Ve  got  my  gun  I ': 

"And  would  he  bring  a  load  of  girls  with  him?  " 

"How  do  I  know  you  have  got  a  load  of  girls  ?  " 
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"Won't  you  take  our  word  for  it  ?  " 

"No  !  " 

"But  if  we  will  bring  them  to  the  door,  where  you  can 
hear  their  voices,  will  you  let  us  in  ?  ' 

"No  !  " 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"Stand  back  from  the  door,  and  I  '11  open  it.  Look 
out  for  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  ! " 

The  cloor  opened,  and  a  stout  man,  half-dressed, 
stood  on  the  threshold,  with  a  levelled  gun  in  his  hands 
and  a  big  dog  between  his  feet. 

"There,  you  can  hear  the  girls  in  the  sleigh  ! ' 

"It's  a  very  bad  night,  strangers,"  said  he,  "and  I 
reckon  you  Ve  told  about  the  truth.  You  are  welcome 
to  come  in ;  or  if  you  '11  tell  me  whar  ye  want  to  go, 
mabby  I  can  direct  ye." 

"We  have  driven  from  Joliet,  and  we  want  to  find  the 
East  Du  Page  settlement." 

"  Joliet !  East  Du  Page  !  how  did  you  ever  get  here  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  astonished  squatter.  "You  Ve  come 
about  three  miles  too  fur." 

"Three  miles!  is  that  all?" 

"East  Du  Page  is  right  through  the  woods  off  here," 
—  pointing  with  his  gun. 

"And  the  Nine  Oaks?" 

"I  can  show  you  the  woods  ;  follow  along  the  edge  of 
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them  —  you  '11  be  under  shelter  —  bimeby  you  '11  come 
to  Wheeler's  barn  — 

"I  know  the  barn  !  and  I  know  you  now,  Mr.  Groffy," 
said  Charley.  "People  say  you  do  steal  horses,  but  I  '11 
call  you  an  honest  fellow  the  longest  day  I  live,  if  you  '11 
show  us  to  the  woods." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Groffy  returned  his  gun  to  the  house, 
put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  went  with  his  dog  to  guide 
•us  to  the  woods.  This  service  done,  we  offered  him 
money,  which  he  refused,  —  for  some  men  would  rather 
steal  than  accept  anything  that  appears  like  alms,  or 
even  well-earned  wages.  So  we  thanked  him,  and  bade 
him  good-night.  And  now  cheerily  under  the  shelter 
of  the  woods  we  drove,  until  Nine  Oaks  was  reached, 
where  a  warm  stable  awaited  the  ponies,  and  a  glowing 
fire,  and  comfortable  beds,  and  rejoicing  friends  stayed 
for  us,  escaping  with  thankful  hearts  from  the  terrors  of 
a  winter  night  on  the  prairies. 


JOHN     MAYNARD.* 


$  Ballad  of 

BY    HORATIO  ALGER,  JR. 

WAS  on  Lake  Erie's  broad  expanse 

One  bright  mid-summer  day, 
The  gallant  steamer  Ocean  Queen 

Swept  proudly  on  her  way. 
Bright  faces  clustered  on  the  deck, 

Or,  leaning  o'er  the  side, 
Watched  carelessly  the  feathery  foam 
That  flecked  the  rippling  tide. 

Ah,  who  beneath  that  cloudless  sky 

That  smiling  bends  serene 
Could  dream  that  danger  awful,  vast, 

Impended  o'er  the  scene,  — 
Could  dream  that  ere  an  hour  had  sped 

That  frame  of  sturdy  oak 
Would  sink  beneath  the  lake's  blue  waves, 

Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke. 

*  The  incident  upon  which  this  ballad  is  based  occurred  some 
years  since,  and  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Go  ugh  as  a  powerful  and 
effective  illustration  in  one  of  his  lectures. 
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A  seaman  sought  the  Captain's  side, 

A  moment  whispered  low  ; 
The  Captain's  swarthy  face  grew  pale, 

He  hurried  down  below. 
Alas,  too  late !     Though  quick  and  sharp, 

And  clear  his  orders  came, 
No  human  efforts  could  avail 

To  quench  th'  insidious  flame. 

The  bad  news  quickly  reached  the  deck, 

It  sped  from  lip  to  lip, 
And  ghastly  faces  everywhere 

Looked  from  the  doomed  ship. 
"Is  there  no  hope  —  no  chance  of  life?" 

A  hundred  lips  implore, 
"But  one,"  the  Captain  made  reply, 

"To  run  the  ship  on  shore." 


A  sailor  whose  heroic  soul 

That  hour  should  yet  reveal, 
By  name  John  Maynard,  Eastern-born, 

Stood  calmly  at  the  wheel. 
"Head  her  south-east ! ':    the  Captain  shouts, 

Above  the  smothered  roar, 
"Head  her  south-east  without  delay ! 

Make  for  the  nearest  shore  ! " 
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No  terror  pales  the  helmsman's  cheek, 

Or  clouds  his  dauntless  eye, 
As  in  a  sailor's  measured  tone 

His  voice  responds,  "Aye,  aye ! ': 
Three  hundred  souls,  the  steamer's  freight, 

Crowd  forward,  wild  with  fear, 
While  at  the  stern  the  dreaded  flames 

Above  the  deck  appear. 

John  Maynard  watched  the  nearing  flames, 

But  still,  with  steady  hand 
He  grasped  the  wheel,  and  steadfastly 

He  steered  the  ship  to  land. 
"John  Maynard,  can  you  still  hold  out?'1 

He  heard  the  captain  cry  ; 
A  voice  from  out  the  stifling  smoke 

Faintly  responds,  "Aye,  aye  ! ' 

But  half  a   mile  !     A  hundred  hands 

Stretch  eagerly  to  shore. 
But  half  a  mile  !     That  distance  sped, 

Peril  shall  all  be  o'er. 
But  half  a  mile?     Yet  stay,  the  flames 

No  longer  slowly  creep, 
But  gather  round  that  helmsman  bold 

With  fierce  impetuous  sweep. 
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"John  Maynard  ! "  with  an  anxious  voice 

The  Captain  cries  once  more, 
"Stand  by  the  wheel  five  minutes  yet, 

And  we  shall  reach  the  shore." 
Through  flame  and  smoke  that  dauntless  heart 

Responded  firmly  still, 
Unawed,  though  face  to  face  with  death, 

"With  God's  good  help  I  will  ! " 

The  flames  approach  with  giant  strides, 

They  scorch  his  hands  and  brow, 
One  arm,  disabled,  seeks  his  side, 

Ah,  he  is  conquered  now  ! 
But  no,  his  teeth  are  firmly  set, 

He  crushes  down  his  pain, 
His  knee  upon  the  stancheon  pressed 

He  guides  the  ship  again. 

One  moment  yet,  one  moment  yet ! 

Brave  heart,  thy  task  is  o'er, 
The  pebbles  grate  beneath  the  keel, 

The  steamer  touches  shore. 
Three  hundred  grateful  voices  rise 

In  praise  to  God  that  He 
Hath  saved  them  from  the  fearful  fire 

And  from  the  engulfing  sea. 
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But  where  is  he,  that  helmsman  bold  ? 

The  Captain  saw  him  reel,  — 
His  nerveless  hands  released  their  task, 

He  sank  beside  the  wheel. 
The  wave  received  his  lifeless  corse 

Blackened  with  smoke  and  fire. 
God  rest  him  !     Never  hero  had 

A  nobler  funeral  pyre  ! 


THE    CANDY    SCRAPE. 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  WILLIAMS. 

NE  pleasant  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nat  Fenimore 
sat  on  the  doorsteps  of  his  father's  house,  wonder- 
ing what  he  should  do  to  amuse  himself.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  air  was  cool,  and 
everything  invited  a  ramble  through  the  woods  or 
over  the  fields.  But  Nat  knew  the  fields  by  heart,  and 
the  woods  too,  for  there  was  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  that 
he  had  not  trodden  on,  or  a  tree  he  had  not  passed 
under.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  used  up  every  kind  of 
amusement.  Pretty  soon  he  heard  some  one  whistling, 
"Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys."  "Good!"  exclaimed 
he,  "there  comes  Sam  Saltby,  he  will  know  some  kind 
of  fun,  he  is  always  thinking  of  something  new." 

In  a  moment  Sam  appeared,  his  ruddy  cheeks  dis- 
tended while  he  whistled  away  with  all  his  might,  and 
was  just  marching  right  past  the  Fenimore  mansion, 
when  Nat  called  out : 

"Hold  on,  Sam,  aren't  you  going  to  stop?  I've 
been  waiting  for  you." 

Now  Sam  had  come  up  on  purpose  to  see  Nat,  but 
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he  pretended  that  he  was  going  by,  so  that  Nat  should 
call  him  back. 

"Been  waiting  for  me,  have  you  ?  Well,  here  I  am  ; 
say  what  you  want,  for  I  am  in  a  dreadful  hurry,"  said 
Sam. 

"What  are  you  in  a  hurry  for,  Sam,  anything  going 
on  ? "  asked  Nat,  all  alive  with  curiosity. 

"Yes,  something  tiptop,  I  tell  you"  was  Sam's  myste- 
rious answer. 

"Let's  hear,  Sam,  don't  keep  a  fellow  waiting  all 
night.  What  is  it  ?  "  queried  Nat,  eagerly. 

"A  candy  scrape,"  said  Sam,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Candy  scrape  !"  repeated  Nat.  "Who  is  going  to 
be  in  it?" 

"Only  you  and  I,"  answered  Sam,  with  a  merry  twin- 
kle in  his  eye. 

"You  and  I  ?  What  made  you  go  rushing  by  so, 
then  ?  I  thought  that  you  were  going  up  to  Jim  Ham- 
mersnap's." 

"Oh!  that's  a  way  I  have;  when  I  get  a  going  I 
can't  stop  right  off,  always.  I  should  probably  have 
oscillated  before  your  house  like  a  pendulum,  and  finally 
have  stopped  just  in  front  of  the  door,"  replied  Sam. 

"Well,  tell  us  about  your  candy  scrape,"  said  Nat. 

"You  know  that  big  rock  up  in  Common  Pasture?" 
asked  Sam. 
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"Yes,  where  the  boys  build  fires  and  roast  ears  of 
corn.  I  guess  I  do  know  it  some"  replied  Nat. 

"Well,  Nat,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  us 
to  get  some  molasses  and  a  kettle,  and  go  up  there  and 
make  some  candy.  I  '11  find  the  kettle  if  you  '11  get  the 
molasses  and  some  matches  to  light  the  fire  with." 

"I'll  go  and  ask  my  mother,"  said  Nat,  "it  will  be 
first  rate  fun,  won't  it  ?  " 

"What  do  you  want  to  ask  your  mother  for  ? "  said 
Sam,  with  a  slight  sneer  in  his  tone. 

"Because  I  cannot  get  the  molasses  or  matches  with- 
out asking,  and  she  won't  know  where  I  have  gone, 
either,"  said  Nat. 

"Well,  all  is,  if  you  go  to  asking  her,  it  will  spoil  all 
our  fun,"  said  Sam. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  answered  Nat,  who  was  not  yet 
versed  in  the  art  of  disobedience  and  Deception. 

"Suppose  she  won't  let  you  go?  Then,  there  you 
are,  it  would  n't  do  to  go  then  ;  but  if  you  go  without 
asking,  and  she  finds  it  out,  you  can  say  that  you  did  n't 
know  she  'd  have  any  objections." 

"But  how  shall  I  get  the  molasses  ?':  inquired  Nat, 
who  besran  to  feel  the  evil  influence  his  comrade  was 

O 

exerting  upon  him. 
"Hook  it,"  said  Sam. 
"I  can't,  it 's  locked  up  in  the  store-room,"  said  Nat. 
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"Where  's  the  key  ?  " 

"Mother  has  it  in  her  work-basket  tied  on  a  string 
with  lots  of  others." 

"Is  n't  there  any  other  way  of  getting  into  the  store- 
room except  by  the  door  ?  "  asked  Sam,  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  carry  out  his  plans. 

"There  is  a  window,  but  I  don't  believe  you  can  get 
it  open,  it  has  been  shut  a  good  many  months,  I  guess," 
replied  Nat. 

"Let's  look  at  it,"  said  Sam. 

Nat  led  the  way  round  to  a  quiet  part  of  the  yard  and 
pointed  out  a  window,  which  he  said  was  the  one  that 
lighted  the  pantry. 

"I  guess  we  can  manage  that,  Nat ;  let  *s  see  if  it 's 
fastened  anywhere,"  and  Sam  climbed  upon  the  sill, 
and  found  that  the  only  fastening  was  a  fork  stuck  over 
the  sash. 

"We  can  shake  that  out  easy  enough,"  said  Nat,  and 
they  shook  the  sash  gently  until  the  fork  fell  out. 
Alarmed  lest  the  noise  should  attract  the  attention  of 
some  one  in  the  house,  the  boys  hid  themselves  behind 
a  lilac  bush  for  a  few  moments,  until  they  felt  sure  that 
the  coast  was  clear. 

"Now  I  guess  we  can  get  in,"  said  Sam,  and  this 
time  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  window.  "You  get 
up  first,  for  you  know  where  the  molasses  is  ; "  so  Nat 
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climbed  into  the  pantry,  and  finding  an  empty  bottle  on 
one  of  the  shelves,  he  filled  it  from  the  barrel,  and 
handed  it  to  Sam,  who  waited  outside  for  it. 

"Now  some  matches,"  said  Sam. 

Nat  found  these  in  a  tin  box  on  the  upper  shelf,  but 
while  he  was  getting  them,  he  thought  he  heard  some 
one  in  the  kitchen  say  that  something  would  be  found 
in  the  closet  where  he  was.  This  alarmed  Nat  so  much 
that  he  hurried  out  of  the  window  as  fast  as  he  could, 
shut  it  down,  closed  the  blinds,  and  ran  away  with  Sam 
Saltby. 

"Now  we  '11  go  up  to  our  house,  and  I  '11  hook  a  ket- 
tle, or  something,  to  make  the  candy  in." 

"Does  your  mother  know  you  are  going?''  inquired 
Nat. 

"No.  She  has  gone  to  Rockville  to  buy  a  new  carpet, 
and  there  's  nobody  at  home  but  grandma'am,  and  she 
don't  care  what  I  do,"  replied  Sam.  The  house  was 
reached,  and  Sam  readily  procured  a  tin  kettle  and  an 
iron  spoon. 

Thus  they  were  fairly  equipped  and  on  their  way  to 
the  "Big  Rock; "  there  was  a  long  lane  to  go  through, 
and  some  stone  walls  to  climb  before  they  were  really 
in  Common  Pasture ;  as  they  were  climbing  one  wall 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  little  girl  named  Flora  Ed- 
gerly ;  she  was  picking  pennyroyal,  and  already  had 
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quite  a  large  bunch  in  her  hand.  Nat  and  Sam  knew 
her,  and  felt  sorry  she  had  seen  them,  for  Flora  had  a 
way  of  "tagging  "  round  after  boys  that  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  them. 

"Hallo  !     Where  you  going  ?  '    she  asked. 

"Oh  !  we  ?re  '  going  ! '  '  repeated  Sam,  in  a  tone  which 
Flora  readily  understood  to  mean  that  she  should  not 
ask  any  more  about  it,  but  she  was  not  to  be  put  off  so 
easily. 

V 

"Can't  I  go,  too?  "  she  asked. 

"No  !  we  're  going  away  over  in  the  pasture  ;  you  go 
ahead  picking  pennyroyal,"  said  Nat. 

"What  you  going  to  do  with  that  kettle  ?  Oh,  Nat 
Fenimore,  I  see  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  your  pocket !  I 
bet  you  're  going  to  get  drunk !  "  exclaimed  the  irre- 
pressible little  girl. 

Nat  colored  very  red  at  such  a  charge,  and  was  so 
impolite  as  to  tell  Flora  to  "hold  her  tongue  and  mind 
her  business,"  but  she  would  not  mind  him,  and  kept 
on  following  and  teasing  them  to  let  her  go  too.  Finally 
she  chanced  to  see  an  unusual  quantity  of  pennyroyal, 
which  tempted  her  to  tarry  and  gather  it,  and  the  boys 
took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  run  off  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Flora  did  not  attempt  to  run  after  them,  and 
they  felt  glad  at  having  got  rid  of  her  so  successfully. 

The  "Big  Rock  "  came  in  sight,  and  Sam  and   Nat 
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were  soon  under  its  shadow.  It  was  quite  a  large  rock 
one  side  projecting  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  very 
good  fire-place,  and  its  blackened  sides  showed  how 
well  the  boys  of  the  village  had  used  it  for  that  purpose. 
Not  far  off  was  a  grove  of  trees  and  plenty  of  under- 
brush, and  from  these  the  boys  collected  the  fuel  for 
their  fire,  one  or  two  large  stones  made  a  resting-place 
for  the  tin  kettle,  into  which  Nat  poured  all  the  molasses 
from  the  bottle.  Pretty  soon  it  began  to  boil,  and  one 
of  the  boys  stirred  it  with  the  iron  spoon,  while  the 
other  hunted  up  fuel  to  keep  the  fire  burning. 

"It's  grand  fun  making  candy  out  here,  isn't  it?" 
said  Nat,  as  he  threw  an  armful  of  sticks  on  the  fire. 

"Tip-top  !  '•  replied  Sam.  "But  there  's  one  thing  we 
forgot  to  bring,  Nat." 

"What  was  it  ? "  asked  Nat. 

"Some  butter,  to  rub  on  our  hands  when  we  take  it 
from  the  kettle  to  'work'  it,  so  that  it  shan't  stick,"  re- 
plied Sam. 

"So  we  did,  now  that 's  a  pity;  what  shall  we  do  ? ': 
asked  Nat. 

"I  don't  know,  it's  most  done  ;  we'll  take  it  off  to 
cool  in  a  minute.  Hi !  where  'd  that  come  from  ? " 

Sam's  last  remark  was  caused  by  a  sudden  avalanche 
of  sticks  and  djrt  into  the  kettle,  and  before  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment  a  large  stone  came  clown 
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into  the  candy  with  a  tremendous  dash,  scattering  the 
hot  molasses  all  around,  knocking  the  tin  kettle  into 
the  fire,  and  making  a  great  havoc.  A  hearty  laugh 
caused  the  boys  to  look  up,  and  there  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock  right  over  the  fire,  was  Flora  Edgerly,  dancing 
and  jumping  about,  and  making  all  sorts  of  funny  faces 
at  them.  When  she  saw  that  she  was  observed,  she 
darted  away  across  the  pasture  like  a  wild  colt.  Nat 
and  Sam  set  out  to  catch  her,  but,  after  running  for  half 
a  mile,  they  found  that  Flora  was  the  swiftest  runner, 
and  they  gave  it  up. 

"We  must  go  back  for  the  kettle  and  spoon;  our 
candy  is  all  spoilt,  I  suppose,"  remarked  Nat. 

"I  'm  not  going  back  for  them,"  said  Sam. 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  them  there  ? "  asked  Nat, 
with  surprise. 

"Yes.  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  old  things, 
I  Ve  got  enough  of  making  candy  out  in  the  fields.  If 
I  could  only  catch  that  Edgerly  girl,  I  'd  daub  her  face 
all  o^er  with  that  candy,  and  stick  her  hair  full  of  it," 

said  Sam. 

t~ 

"She  did  that  because  we  would  n't  let  her  go  with 
us  ;  I  'd  like  to  pay  her  off  for  it,"  said  Nat,  shaking  his 
head  revengefully. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  '"Big  Rock,"  the  molasses 
was  running  slowly  and  surely  from  Mrs.  Fenimore's 
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barrel  in  the  store-closet,  for  when  Nat  in  his  hurry 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  he  omitted  to  close  the 
faucet.  No  one  had  occasion  to  visit  the  closet,  so  all 
the  afternoon  the  molasses  was  running  over  the  floor. 
This  store-room  was  formerly  a  passage-way  from  the 
parlor  to  the  kitchen,  but  Mrs.  Fenimore  had  locked 
the  door  permanently,  which  opened  into  the  parlor, 
using  only  the  one  leading  to  the  kitchen.  It  so 
chanced  that  the  floor  of  this  closet  inclined  toward  the 
parlor,  so  the  molasses,  after  slowly  dragging  its  way 
across  the  closet,  crept  softly  under  the  parlor  door,  and 
began  to  spread  itself  over  the  carpet.  Little  by  little 
it  crept  on,  until  half  the  parlor  was  covered  with  the 
stickv  substance. 

* 

At  this  time  the  door-bell  rang,  and  two  ladies  and  a 
little  girl  came  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Fenimore  ;  Joanna, 
the  servant  girl,  opened  the  parlor,  requested  them  to 
walk  in,  and  closed  the  door  again.  The  blinds  being 
closed,  the  room  was  so  darkened  that  the  callers  did 
not  notice  the  condition  of  the  carpet,  until  they  felt 
their  feet  sticking  to  the  floor  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
and  unaccountable  manner;  the  more  they  tried  to  get 
out,  the  more  they  got  in,  and  the  little  girl  lost  her 
balance  and  fell  flat  on  her  face  in  the  lake  of  molasses. 
Her  screams  brought  Mrs.  Fenimore  to  the  parlor,  and 
she,  too,  found  herself  sticking  to  the  carpet.  She  sue- 
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ceeded  in  throwing  open  the  blinds,  and  such  a  scene 
as  met  her  eyes  !  Her  best  parlor  carpet  flooded  with 
molasses,  two  of  her  most  fashionable  callers,  with 
whom  she  was  only  slightly  acquainted,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it,  while  the  little  girl  was  in  a  truly  sorry 
plight ;  her  dress  and  ribbons,  face  and  hands,  shoes 
and  stockings,  were  completely  daubed  ;  in  her  struggles 
to  get  up  she  grasped  hold  of  her  mamma,  and  nearly 
ruined  her  elegant  silk  dress.  Mrs.  Fenimore  did  not 
know  what  to  say ;  she  was  too  thunder-struck  to  speak  ; 
her  visitors  did  not  look  very  sweet ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  looked  rather  sour. 

"Dear  me  ! '"  at  last  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fenimore,  "it  is 
my  molasses  barrel !  "  and  off  she  started  for  the  kitchen 
to  enter  the  closet  \  sure  enough,  the  molasses  was  still 
running,  but  very  feebly,  as  if  there  was  but  a  few  drops 
left.  The  faucet  was  quickly  turned,  and  Joanna  se- 
verely scolded  for  leaving  it  open  ;  in  vain  she  denied 
having  been  in  the  closet,  her  mistress  did  not  believe 
her,  and  the  poor  girl  felt  very  much  distressed. 

The  visitors  of  course  had  to  return  home  at  once. 
When  Mrs.  Fenimore  opened  the  door  to  let  them  out, 
Flora  Edgerly  chanced  to  be  passing  by,  and  the  ridic- 
ulous appearance  of  the  ladies  and  the  little  girl,  caused 
her  to  laugh  loudly,  and  to  sing  out :  — 

"I  guess  Nat  Fenimore 's  been  having  a  candy  scrape 
at  home,  as  well  as  up  in  Common  Pasture." 
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"What  is  that  you  said,  Flora?"  asked  Mrs.  Fen- 
imore. 

"Oh,  nothing !  only  I  saw  your  Nat  and  Sam  Saltby 
making  candy  up  to  the  Big  Rock,  and  a  big  rock  fell 
into  their  kettle,  and  spoilt  their  candy,"  and  Flora 
danced  away  down  the  street  in  high  glee  at  having 
paid  off  the  boys  for  being  so  "ugly  "  as  not  to  let  her 
join  them. 

Mrs.  Fenimore  had  a  clue  to  the  whole  matter  now, 
and  when  Nat  made  his  appearance  an  hour  after,  he 
was  taken  to  the  parlor  and  shown  the  mischief  he  had 
done. 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  did  it  ? '"'  he  began  to  ask. 

"Don't  attempt  to  deny  it,"  said  his  mother,  "I  know 
all  about  it.  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me  and  ask  for 
the  molasses  ?  I  would  have  given  it  to  you  willingly. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  than  to  have  stolen  it 
like  a  mean  thief." 

Nat  did  feel  mean  enough  to  think  of  how  much 
trouble  he  had  given  his  mother,  who  was  always  kind 
to  him,  and  never  refused  him  anything.  He  felt  pro- 
voked with  Sam  Saltby  for  having  led  him  into  such  a 
piece  of  mischief,  and  with  his  mother's  advice,  he  re- 
solved to  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

Nat's  father  had  to  buy  a  new  barrel  of  molasses,  a 
new  parlor  carpet,  and  pay  for  the  clothes  spoiled  by 
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the  molasses,  and  Nat  had  to  pay  his  portion  of  it  by 
going  without  a  new  pair  of  skates  and  a  new  over- 
coat, which  his  father  had  promised  him.  On  the  whole 
it  proved  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  expensive 
"candy  scrape." 


HOW    DIFFERENT   PERSONS   SEE   THE 

OCEAN. 

BY  LUCY   LARCOM. 

)HERE  do  the  last  sultry  days  of  summer  glide 
into  the  first  cool  days  of  autumn  so  silently  and 
so  pleasantly  as  by  the  sea-shore  ?  And  yet,  of 
the  many  persons  who  are  enjoying  its  various 
sights  and  sounds,  how  few,  if  any,  hear  or  see  the  same 
things  when  they  stand  beside  the  ocean  !  The  sea  has 
as  many  different  stories  to  tell  as  there  are  persons  to 
listen  to  its  tales. 

Those  two  little  girls,  Kate  and  Susie,  are  sisters ; 
but  the  sea  is  not  the  same  to  them  both,  as  you  will 
easily  understand,  after  listening  to  them  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"Oh  !  "  cries  Kate,  her  hand  meanwhile  resting  upon 
a  basket  of  treasures,  as  valuable  to  her  as  if  they  were 
real  pearls  and  precious  stones,  "this  is  the  prettiest 
shell  I  have  found  yet.  Just  look  at  its  pink  lining, 
Susie  !  Don't  you  believe  there  are  almost  enough  in 
the  basket  to  make  a  pyramid  for  the  parlor  table  ? 
How  I  should  like  to  make  a  pyramid,  every  bit  of  it 
myself!  And  these  pebbles,  —  everyone  has  a  differ- 
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ent  color  and  shape.  I  mean  to  have  a  cabinet  of  peb- 
bles, —  not  like  Professor  Stone's  cabinet,  full  of  ugly 
old  rocks,  with  names  harder  than  themselves  pasted  on 
them,  — but  one  ever  so  much  prettier,  for  I  will  only 
have  smooth  and  shining  pebbles  in  mine.  Here  comes 
another  wave,  and  see  what  it  has  brought !  —  a  great 
bunch  of  seaweed,  with  beautiful  shells  tangled  into  it, 
and  clinging  to  it  all  over.  Oh,  I  love  the  sea  !  Don't 
you,  Susie  ?  It  brings  us  so  many  pretty  things." 

But  Susie  does  not  answer  at  once.  She  only  raises 
her  hand,  as  if  to  say,  "Listen  ! ':  She  is  thinking  of  all 
the  stories  she  has  heard  or  read  —  of  wonderful  palaces 
beneath  the  ocean,  where  sea-nymphs  dwell ;  of  mer- 
maids, whose  songs  used  to  bewitch  sailors,  so  that  they 
would  throw  themselves  overboard  to  find  out  who  the 
singers  were,  and  where  they  lived.  This  was  long  ago, 
of  course,  for  she  does  not  know  a  single  sailor  who 
ever  saw  a  mermaid,  or  heard  one  sing.  She  is  think- 
ing of well,  Kate  is  tired  of  waiting  for  an  answer, 

and  she  makes  her  sister  understand,  pretty  distinctly, 
that  she  would  like  to  know  what  she  is  thinking  of,  too. 
So  Susie  speaks  at  last. 

"Why,  Kate,  did  n't  you  hear  music  ?  I  thought  I 
did.  What  if  we  should  see  Neptune  himself  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  water  suddenly  ?  If  he  came,  we 
should  hear  his  trumpeter  first ;  Triton  is  his  name,  I 
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believe.  And  how  funny  it  would  be  to  see  Proteus 
walking  along  the  beach,  the  one  that  turns  himself  into 
so  many  odd  shapes :  Uncle  Herbert  told  us  all  about 
it,  you  remember.  Oh,  dear !  I  forgot  he  said  that 
none  of  these  stories  were  true.  I  wish  they  were,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,  I  don't,  you  silly  Susie  !  Come,  help 
me  fill  my  basket." 

And  Susie,  quite  ashamed,  sets  herself  very  industri- 
ously about  picking  up  pebbles  ;  thinking,  all  the  time, 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  one  could  walk  on  the  floor  of 
the  ocean,  and  gather  gems  that  sparkle  like  those  one 
sees  in  dreams.  She  is  sure  there  is  something  more 
wonderful  in  the  sea  than  these  shells  and  pebbles  that 
Kate  likes  so  well ;  for  the  waves  seem  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  tell  some  great  secret,  when  they  throw  them- 
selves, with  that  low,  strange  music,  on  the  beach. 

Captain  Marks  is  on  the  cliff,  spying  the  homeward- 
bound  vessels.  He  is  expecting  one  or  two  fishing 
schooners  from  the  Grand  Banks,  and  a  clipper  ship 
from  California.  He  considers  the  ocean  a  great  high- 
way for  transporting  money,  goods  and  produce.  It  is 
a  place  of  business  to  him,  like  State  street  or  Wall 
street ;  nothing  more  nor  less. 

Mrs.  Marks,  who  stands  beside  her  husband,  sees 
nothing  but  sorrow  on  the  sea  —  hears  nothing  in  the 
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breakers  but  a  funeral  dirge.  It  is  hardly  a  year  since 
her  only  child,  a  little  girl  about  Susie's  age,  while  re- 
turning from  England  with  her  parents,  sickened,  died, 
and  was  buried  beneath  those  mournful  billows.  Mrs. 
Marks  turns  from  the  sea-view,  so  full  of  gloom  to  her  ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  little  girls  on  the  beach  is  scarcely 
less  gloomy,  because  it  brings  her  lost  darling  to  remem- 
brance. The  only  word  the  surges  echo  in  her  ears  is, 
"Mourn  !  mourn  !  mourn  !  " 

That  is  Uncle  Herbert  sitting  on  the  rocks  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  led  Susie  and  Kate  to  the  beach ;  but  has 
left  them  to  amuse  themselves,  in  their  own  way  for  a 
little  while.  Uncle  Herbert  has  no  family  of  his  own, 
but  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  children,  and  they 
with  him.  Nobody  can  guess  what  he  sees  now  in  the 
waves,  and  what  they  are  saying  to  him  ;  or,  if  they  do, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  guess  right. 

Captain  Marks  thinks  he  is  looking  out  for  the  ves- 
sels, for  Uncle  Heibert  knows  every  one  that  belongs 
in  port.  Mrs.  Marks  remembers  how  sad  he  seemed 
when  her  little  daughter  died,  —  he  was  on  board  the 
ship  with  them,  at  the  time, — and  she  fancies  the  sea 
may  sometimes  seem  to  him  what  it  is  to  her,  a  sep- 
ulchre. 

Kate  thinks  he  likes  the  ocean  just  as  she  does,  be- 
cause of  its  pretty  shells  and  pebbles.  He  admires  them 
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with  her,  and  will  tell  her  the  whole  long  history  of  any 
one  of  those  little  smooth  stones ;  for  Uncle  Herbert 
says  that  pebbles  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
world  —  that  every  one  has  its  own  story  written  upon 
it,  and,  if  we  only  knew  enough,  we  could  make  it  out. 

Susie  believes  that  Uncle  Herbert  enjoys  the  sea 
most,  like  herself,  for  what  he  does  not  know  about 
it  —  for  what  it  makes  him  guess  and  dream.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  tides  and  currents, 
to  be  sure,  that  she  cannot  understand  at  all.  But 
he  seems  to  like  those  old  heathen  stories  as  well  as 
she  does  ;  and  he  often  tells  her  that  they  do  mean 
something,  as  she  will  find  out  by  and  by. 

Then  he  is  so  fond  of  loitering  among  the  rocks,  when 
the  islands  and  vessels  and  little  boats  hang  dim  in  the 
autumnal  haze,  just  as  they  do  now,  so  that  you  can 
hardly  tell  one  from  another.  He  sees  more  in  the 
mists,  the  sails,  and  the  waves,  than  his  companions  on 
the  shore  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  enough  to  make  any 
one  of  them  see  the  ocean  as  it  looks  to  him,  though  per- 
haps Susie  catches  a  little  glimpse  of  it  once  in  a  while. 

But  Uncle  Herbert  does  not  wish  to  make  them  look 
at  his  ocean.  He  knows  that  no  two  persons  in  the 
world  see  the  same  thing  exactly  alike,  because  every 
body  carries  about  a  different  glass,  through  which  to 
look  at  the  world,  and  all  it  contains.  Sometimes  this 
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is  a  magnifying,  sometimes  a  diminishing,  and  some- 
times a  distorting  glass.  Very  seldom,  almost  never, 
does  it  make  things  look  just  as  they  are. 

If  Uncle  Herbert,  or  Mrs.  Marks,  or  Susie,  or  Kate, 
should  look  through  Captain  Mark's  spy-glass,  they 
would  not  see  what  he  does,  because  they  would  be 
looking  at  him,  spy  glass,  ocean  and  all,  through  another 
glass,  —  the  mind  of  each. 

So,  not  the  ocean  alone,  but  every  thing,  from  the 
least  pebble  to  the  wide  universe,  is  seen,  not  just  as  it 
is,  but  just  as  the  picture  of  it  is  in  every  different 
mind. 
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QUEEN  ZERO. 

BY  SOPHIE  MAY. 

A  UMPH  !  "  exclaimed    Dr.  Thornton,  the  school- 
master, as  the  girls  came  in  at  the  summons  of 
the  great  bell.     "Who  is  that  Miss,  sweeping  in 
with  such   an  air  ?     Could  n't  toss  her  head  so 
if  there  was  much  in  it !     Is  n't  she  a  McCloud  ?  " 

"She  is,"  replied  the  teacher  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "Her  name  is  McCloud,  but  that  is  not  half  of  it 
—  her  whole  name  is  Zemora  Alfaretta  McCloud." 

"Really  !  quite  a  large  name  for  a  girl  of  that  age  ! 
Pretty  long  dress,  too  !  Quite  a  train  to  it !  Creeps 
along  after  her,  mind  you,  like  the  last  syllables  in  a 
long-metre  verse." 

"Do  you  see  her  quizzing  glass,  doctor?"  said  the 
teacher,  with  another  twinkle  of  the  eye,  —  he  seldom 
allowed  himself  a  genuine  smile. 

"Do  I  see  it  ?  I  have  n't  lost  my  eyesight,  if  she  has  J 
Of  all  the  nonsense !  —  they  '11  get  up  false  teeth  foi 
babies,  yet!  you  mark  my  words,  Mr.  Adams." 

Mr.  Adams  smiled  outright  —  he  could  not  help  it, 
for  Zemora  was  plainly  conscious  that  they  were  talking 
of  her,  and  her  mouth  was  drawn  into  a  little  smirk  of 
self-conceit. 
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"If  she  only  knew  what  Dr.  Thornton  is  really  say- 

i 

ing  !  "  thought  the  teacher. 

"Is  she  a  favorite  ? "  pursued  the  doctor. 

"Ah,  well,  hardly,"  replied  Mr.  Adams,  cautiously ; 
"the  girls  have  all  got  in  the  way  of  calling  her  '  Queen 
Zero  '  —  I  find  it  difficult  to  break  up  the  habit." 

'•Don't  approve  of  nicknames,  sir  —  ill-natured  things 
—  but  mind  you,  Mr.  Adams,  *  Queen  Zero  '  expresses 
her  character  to  a  dot !  I  know  that  by  the  air  the  girl 
carries  !  Humph ! ' 

Mr.  Adams  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  proceeded  to 
ring  the  small  bell.  The  room  was  instantly  hushed, 
and  the  girls  became  as  motionless  as  wooden  images. 
The  truth  was,  they  were  nearly  all  stricken  with  that 
fear  known  only  to  school-girls  which  I  may  as  well  call 
"trustee fright"  Of  all  men,  they  stood  most  in  awe  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Thornton,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  just 
then  musing  on  the  follies  of  this  fast  age,  and  was  not 
frowning  on  any  young  lady  in  particular.  But  if  he 
had  singled  out  one  of  them,  and  asked,  in  his  quick 
way:  "What  is  the  shape  of  the  globe ?"  I  think  the 
girl  he  questioned  would  have  hesitated  before  answer- 
ing —  unless,  perhaps,  Zemora,  she  was  afraid  of  no  one, 
I  assure  you. 

Now  good  Dr.  Thornton  was  as  unconscious  of  stiff- 
ening the  tongues  of  all  these  girls,  as  Jack  Frost  is  of 
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stiffening  one's  fingers  —  that  is  the  way  with  these  dig- 
nified people,  you  know. 

The  class  in  Grammar  had  never  made  such  a  failure 
as  to-day.  They  seemed  disposed  to  decline  verbs,  as 
well  as  nouns,  and,  in  fact,  would  have  declined  reciting 
at  all,  had  it  been  possible.  When  little  Jessie  French 
was  called  on,  her  heart  gave  a  quick  double  beat  of 
fright  and  despair.  The  teacher  had  asked  her  to  con- 
jugate the  verb  '  to  love,'  in  the  imperative  mode.  She 
looked  around  as  if  for  some  one  to  prompt  her,  and 
then  stammered  out:  "I  love  you,  do  you  love  me? ' 

No  one  could  help  laughing,  and  when  Dr.  Thornton 
answered  promptly :  "Yes,  we  love  you,  Jessie  ;  my 
word  for  it,  good  children  always  have  friends,"  — it 
seemed  that  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  girls  could 
breathe  freely  once  more.  Dr.  Thornton  had  suddenly 
thawed — he  did  not  look  as  if  he  considered  them  all 
idiots. 

Thus  poor  Jessie's  slip  of  the  tongue  would  have 
passed  off  very  well,  if  Zemora  Alfaretta  McCloud  had 
not  whispered  behind  her  fan :  "This  comes  of  babies 
studying  Grammar  ! '  Little  Jessie's  cheeks,  which  had 
been  flaming,  were  wet  with  a  swift  rain  of  tears,  and  the 
other  girls  who  had  heard  the  whisper,  were  filled  with 
righteous  indignation.  Mary  Brown  pressed  Jessie's 
hand,  and  the  girls'  faces  all  seemed  to  say:  "Never 
mind  her,  Jessie ;  you  are  worth  twenty  Queen  Zero's." 
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The  last  exercise  was  reading,  and  some  of  the  timid 
ones  seemed  anxious  to  prove  that  they  possessed  a 
''low,  sweet  voice,"  which  the  poet  has  called  "an  excel- 
lent thing  in  woman."  Not  so  Zemora  ;  she  arose  with 
all  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  and  read  in  a  high  key, 
and  an  affected  manner,  evidently  trying  to  make  a  sen- 
sation. 

She  was  reading  from  an  article  entitled,  "Cromwell's 
Expulsion  of  the  Parliament."  One  passage  runs  thus, 
you  may  remember:  "Instantly  the  door  opened,  and 
Col.  Worsley  entered,  followed  by  more  than  twenty 
musketeers."  In  her  eagerness  to  excel  all  her  com- 
panions in  clearness  of  utterance,  Zemora  paid  no  heed 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  In  truth,  she  was  never 
remarkable  for  reading  understandingly.  So,  with  side 
glances  at  Dr.  Thornton,  to  make  sure  he  was  listening, 
she  drawled  out,  in  a  fine,  lady  voice :  "Col.  Worsley 
entered,  followed  by  more  than  twenty  mosquitoes" 

The  "mosquitoes "  were  out,  and  could  not  be  re- 
called, nor  did  any  one  refrain  from  laughing,  out  of  re- 
gard to  Zemora's  feelings.  It  was  a  strange  blunder  for 
a  grown-up  girl,  the  oldest  in  school,  with  a  quizzing 
glass  and  a  long  dress  ;  but,  it  was  only  a  blunder. 
Queen  Zero  need  not  have  hung  down  her  head  and 
sulked.  Dr.  Thornton  laughed  just  as  much  as  he 
liked,  and  Mr.  Adams's  eyes  twinkled.  In  fact,  every- 
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body  seemed  rather  pleased,  except  Jessie  French,  who 
knew  how  it  made  anybody  feel  to  be  laughed  at. 

When  school  was  out,  Dr.  Thornton  met  Queen  Zero 
in  the  passage  —  her  face  was  still  crimson.  Dr. 
Thornton  saw  that  her  pride  was  wounded,  and  thought 
now  was  a  good  time  to  give  her  a  little  friendly  advice. 
So  he  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered 
kindly : 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,  the  best  of  us  make  mistakes  ; 
BUT  —  I  would  n't  put  on  airs  again  !  Fact  is,  the  wise 
have  no  right  to  them  —  much  less  young  girls  who 
have  only  glanced  at  the  Spring  of  Knowledge,  and 
skimmed  off  a  few  bubbles  from  the  surface." 


A  RAMBLE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

BY   H.  N.  JENKS. 

3W  for  it ;  we  '11  start,"  said  Bradford,  finishing 
off  with  his  penknife  the  handle  of  a  hickory  cane 
and  striking  his  heel  forcibly  on  the  rock  upon 
which  he  stood ;  "now,"  he  continued,  talking 
to  his  schoolmate,  "I  'm  ready  to  ramble  with  you  from 
Maine  to  Texas." 

"I  can't  go  that  far,"  rejoined  Percy,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  ;  "but,  thank  you  for  this  cane  ;  I  did  n't  know 
you  were  making  it  for  me." 

"Yes,  if  you  have  a  walking  stick,  light,  and  just  the 
right  height  for  you,  it  helps  you  along  amazingly. 
You  Southerners  are  not  as  strong  as  we  boys  of 
Massachusetts." 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  two  boys  started  early, 
while  the  dew  still  glittered  over  the  gossamer  webs  in 
the  grass.  The  full  foliage  of  July  threw  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  little  pathway  that  led  through  the  wood,  where 
the  sunlight  peered  down  when  the  branches  waved  to 
and  fro  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  danced  over  the 
rank  grass  with  a  merry  twinkling  light. 

Bradford  and  Percy  walked  on  some  distance,  silently 
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enjoying  the  beautiful  works  of  God  ;  enjoying,  too, 
without  realizing  it,  the  health  and  vigor  of  contented 
boyhood.  Bradford  was  fifteen,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  a  boy  who,  by  observation,  inquiry,  and  reading, 
had  collected  considerable  useful  information. 

"I  was  thinking  what  intense  pleasure  we  might  find 
in  walking  only  a  half  mile,  if  we  knew  the  habits  and 
peculiarities,  and  everything  about  the  plants,  the  in- 
sects, the  stones,  the  birds  and  the  animals  that  we 
passed,"  said  Bradford.  UI  think  it  seems  very  stupid 
in  us  not  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  natural  history, 
botany,  &c.  There  was  a  boy  came  here  from  Boston 
last  year,  and  we  asked  him  about  the  Five  Cent  Savings 
Bank,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  if  he  had  lived  in  Kamtschatka.  It  was 
soon  whispered  round  the  school  that  he  was  the  great- 
est dunce  in  it.  But  ask  the  boys  here  of  the  habits  of 
the  various  animals  around  them,  or  even  the  name  of 
every  variety  of  tree  in  the  town,  and  they  are  just  as 
ignorant. 

"Ah,  here's  a  stray  ranunculus ;  I  thought  they  were 
all  gone,"  exclaimed  Bradford,  stooping  to  gather  the 
golden  treasure,  which  he  drew  up  by  the  root. 

"That 's  nothing  but  a  common  buttercup,  is  it  ?  "  in- 
quired Percy. 

"Still   it  is  very  gay  and   beautiful,"  rejoined  Brad 
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ford  ;  "see  the  petals  ;  they  absolutely  sparkle  with  the 
varnish,  as  it  were,  upon  them ;  they  look  like  burn- 
ished gold.  If  the  little  bulb  were  sent  to  us  from 
some  foreign  land  as  a  rarity,  how  every  one  would 
exclaim  at  its  beauty  ! 

k'It  has  no  honey,  though,  like  the  columbine,  and 
honeysuckle,  and  many  others,  and  no  perfume,  and  it  is 
injurious  to  cattle,  and  especially  so  to  sheep  ;  it  poi- 
sons them.  I  have  some  verses  on  the  ranunculus,  or 
buttercup,  in  my  note-book.  I  '11  read  them  to  you  some 
time." 

"Halloa!  here's  sassafras,"  shouted  Percy,  as  he 
sprang  through  bush  and  brake,  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  something  which  he  could  recognize  and  name 
as  well  as  his  friend. 

The  boys  both  gathered  a  quantity  of  it,  and  then, 
seeing  a  cottage  chimney  in  the  distance,  resolved  to 
make  that  the  end  of  their  ramble. 

Arrived  there,  the  first  object  of  interest  was  the 
old-fashioned  well-curb.  The  sun  was  high,  and  the  air 
very  warm,  and  both  ran  forward  on  the  instant  to 
refresh  themselves.  While  they  were  drinking,  a  wo- 
man's voice  called  out  kindly,  — 

"Here,  Master  Bradford,  I  have  something  nice  for 
you ;  how  is  your  father  to-day  ? " 

The  boys  entered  the  house.     O,  the  profusion  of 
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vegetables  in  all  directions,  the  strings  and  festoons  of 
red  peppers,  and  early  apples  cut  and  dried  !  squashes, 
tomatoes,  carrots,  and  the  milk  cans  in  a  long  row,  glit- 
tering in  the  sun ! 

While  the  good  woman  went  again  and  again,  into  the 
dairy,  little  Janette  tripped  after  her,  bringing  out  two 
bowls  of  milk,  then  back  again  for  doughnuts,  tripping 
upon  her  feet  again  like  a  bird,  with  delicious  fruit  in 
each  hand. 

Percy  fared  well  with  his  friend,  and  in  his  Southern 
accent  and  cordial  manners,  made  himself  very  interest- 
ing and  agreeable.  They  went  into  the  flower  garden, 
and  Bradford  wove  the  flowers  that  were  given  him,  and 
twisted  them  into  a  wreath.  As  he  missed  little  Janette, 
he  searched,  and  found  her  sitting  upon  a  bank,  her  tiny 
hands  quietly  folded,  one  over  the  other,  and  watching 
two  superb  butterflies. 

Amid  the  drooping  blue-bells  and  the  roses,  the  child 
looked  like  some, fairy,  spell-bound.  Percy  took  the 
wreath  silently  from  Bradford's  hand,  and  threw  it  over 
the  sunny  ringlets  of  the  little  one.  Much  refreshed, 
and  with  many  thanks,  the  boys  set  off  again  for  the 
parsonage. 

"I  saw  something  funny  the  other  day  in  a  newspa- 
per," said  Bradford.  "It  was  somewhat  in  these  words. 
Those  butterflies  reminded  me  of  it.  '  What  a  jovial 
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life  insects  must  lead !  Think  what  it  must  be  to  lodge 
in  a  beautiful  white  lily  !  Like  a  palace  of  pearl,  with 
pillars  of  silver,  and  capitals  of  gold,  and  all  the  while 
breathing  such  perfumes  as  never  could  be  extracted  so 
deliciously.  Fancy  the  fun  of  tucking  yourself  up  for 
the  night  in  the  folds  of  a  rose,  rocked  to  sleep  by  the 
cool  night  breeze,  nothing  to  do  when  you  awake  but  to 
wash  yourself  in  a  dew  drop,  and  eat  up  your  bed  cov- 
erings ! ' ' 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Percy  ;  "I  wish  I  could  carry  as 
much  in  my  memory  as  you  do." 

"I  like  you,  Percy,  for  the  very  desire  you  have  to 
gain  knowledge,  and  you  will  gain  it  gradually,  as  soon 
as  you  begin  in  earnest,"  said  Bradford. 

"Hurrah,  there  's  my  beauty,"  exclaimed  Percy,  with 
enthusiasm.  "That  reminds  me  of  home.  I  have  seen 
them  near  Baltimore  ;  there  he  is  ;  'tis  the  blue  jay  ; 
see  his  Turkish  crescent." 

"He  's  no  favorite  of  mine,  and  a  Turk  he  is  truly," 
Bradford  rejoined. 

"Why,  you  probably  know  something  about  his  father 
or  grandfather,  or  his  ancestors  far  back,  that  I  never 
heard  of,"  said  Percy. 

"He  is  handsome,"  Bradford  said,  "but  he  's  a  cox- 
comb, a  rattle-brained,  noisy  creature,  nodding  and 
smirking.  When  the  Westerners  are  chasing  the  deer, 
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just  as  they  are  about  to  fire,  the  blue  jay  shrieks  out 
and  off  speeds  the  deer  in  a  moment.  His  whole  fam- 
ily, recent  ornithologists  (or  writers  about  birds)  call  gar- 
rulus,  because  they  chatter  so  perpetually. 

"They  imitate  different  sounds,"  added  Bradford. 
"Once  a  gentleman  heard  a  jay  imitate  the  sound  of  a 
saw.  It  was  Sunday,  and  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  not  really  the  carpenter  who  owned  him,  at 
work  on  that  day.  And  another  used  to  whistle  and 
call  a  dog,  even  his  name,  and  also  set  him  on  to  cattle. 

"You  call  him  a  beauty,  Percy.  '  Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,'  I  think.  You  know  your  fine  blue  jay 
plunders  all  the  other  birds'  nests,  far  and  near,  and 
steals  the  hoard  of  nuts  which  the  squirrel  has  carefully 
gathered,  and  — .  But  here  we  are  home  again.  Poor 
Fido,  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  Bradford,  as  Fido  bounded 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  crouched  down,  rather 
chagrined  that  he  had  not  been  invited  to  join  in  the 
walk.  ''Now  sit  down,  Percy,  and  let  us  rest ;"  and  the 
three  entered  the  pleasant  summer-house  together. 

''I  'm  right  g'ad  and  thankful  to  sit  down,"  said 
Percy,  as  Fido  nestled  at  his  feet,  and  Bradford  drew 
his  note-book  from  the  box  seat  where  his  fishing  tackle 
and.many  other  of  his  treasures  were  kept. 

"Here  it  is,"  says  -Bradford.  "Wilson,  the  ornitholo- 
gist, says,  *  When  disposed  for  ridicule,  there  is  scarcely 
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a  bird  that  the  blue  jay  cannot  tune  his  notes  to.  His 
call  to  his  mate  is  like  the  screakings  of  an  ungreased 
wheelbarrow.  Some  have  been  recently  sent  from  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  Himalaya.  Their  favorite  food 
is  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  Indian  corn.  He  occasionally 
feeds  on  caterpillars,  and  sometimes  ventures  into  the 
barn  stealthily.  He  is  the  bitterest  enemy  to  the  owl. 
No  sooner  has  he  discovered  the  poor  owl's  retreat,  than 
he  collects  the  whole  neighborhood  of  birds,  who  all  sur- 
round the  sad  solitaire,  and  attack  him  from  all  sides, 
raising  an  outcry  that  can  be  heard  more  than  half  a 
mile  off.  The  owl  is  often  forced  to  take  to  flight,  pur- 
sued by  the  whole  troop.  The  blue  jay  is  the  veriest 
tyrant,  and  sneaks  through  the  woods,  among  the  thick- 
ets and  hedgerows,  plundering  every  nest  he  can  find  of 
its  eggs,  tearing  the  callow  young  by  piecemeal,  and 
spreading  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him ' : 

"What  does  callow  mean  ? "  interrupted  Percy. 

"Unfledged,  or  without  feathers,"  said  Bradford,  going 
on  with  his  extracts.  "'The  cries  of  the  distressed 
birds  soon  bring  together  a  number  of  interested  spec- 
tators, (for  birds  in  such  circumstances  seem  truly  to 
sympathize  with  each  other,)  and  the  jay  is  sometimes 
attacked  with  such  spirited  bills  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  speedy  retreat.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  is  occasioned  by  necessity,  as  he  has  forgotten 
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or  eaten  his  store  of  nuts,  &c.,  and  cannot  find  other 
food.'  Wilson  tells  a  story  somewhat  thus  :  '  I  once 
had  a  jay  that  was  very  gentle.  By  an  accident  in  the 
woods  I  obtained  him  in  full  plumage,  and  uninjured. 
I  put  him  in  a  cage  with  a  golden-winged  woodpecker  ; 
she  was  alarmed  at  first,  and  ready  for  an  attack  ;  but 
as  the  jay  very  quietly  gazed  about,  and  then  picked  up 
a  few  crumbs  very  humbly,  as  a  visitor  would,  Miss 
Woodpecker  became  sociable,  and  by  evening  they 
roosted  together,  and  now  feed  and  play  together  in 
perfect  harmony. 

"  *  When  the  jay  goes  to  drink,  the  woodpecker 
springs  directly  into  the  water,  very  impudently,  and 
splashes  it  in  showers  over  the  blue  jay,  who  sips  a  little 
now  and  then,  and  meekly  bears  her  merriment.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  his  fellow-prisoner,  like  human  beings 
who,  when  in  trouble,  are  drawn  together  by  sympathy.' 
It  shows  that  the  tyrant  Turk  can  be  rendered  docile 
and  affectionate. 

"  The  little  rascal,"  said  Bradford,  "sometimes  mimics 
the  cry  of  the  young  hawk,  when  he  is  caught  and 
wounded  :  this  brings  quantities  of  jays  to  the  spot ;  they 
join  in  the  sport  till  some  brave  hawk  comes  forward, 
and  amid  the  crowd  of  noisy  jays,  some  stealthily  lying 
in  ambush  behind  the  shrubs,  he  pounces  upon  the  first 
one  he  can,  and  the  ludicrous  farce  ends  in  a  tragedy ; 
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the  hawk  tears  him  in  pieces,  the  jay's  tune  is  changed, 
and  his  screams  tell  of  his  own  suffering  now. 

"A  gentleman  in  South  Carolina  had  a  beautiful  blue 
jay  that  could  call  out  his  own  name,  and  say  several 
words  distinctly.  One  day  he  laid  his  net  purse  upon 
the  table  ;  it  suddenly  disappeared  ;  search  was  made 
all  over  the  house  ;  there  was  a  small  gold  piece  in  it, 
and  the  poor  black  servants  were  supposed  to  have  pil- 
fered it.  He  had  company  to  dine,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  clatter  of  dishes,  bustling  servants,  and  laughing 
and  talking,  in  hopped  the  petted  blue  jay,  called  his 
master's  name,  hopped  upon  the  dish  of  celery  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  dropped  into  it  the  lost,  or 
rather  stolen  purse,  and  the  gold  piece. 

"Wilson  says  that  '  the  jay  often  plants  trees  by  drop- 
ping the  seeds  and  nuts  from  his  bill  where  he  cannot, 
or  is  too  lazy  to  find  them  again.  The  jays  of  North 
America  sometimes  unite  in  flocks  of  two  thousand,  at 
the  least.' 

"What  do  you  say  now  to  your  elegant  Turk, 
Percy  ? " 

"The  less  said  of  him  the  better,"  replied  Percy. 
"But  this  I  say,  that  this  is  the  most  pleasant  walk  I 
ever  had,  and  I  should  like  a  note-book,  too,  to  write 
down  what  I  learn.  My  mother  would  be  delighted 
with  it  when  I  return  home.  It  would  be  doing  the 
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handsome  thing '  to  fill  it  and  send  it  to  her,  to  show 
her  that  I  am  improving  here  at  the  North." 

"Excellent,"  said  Bradford,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure  to  find  that  he  had  not  mistaken  the  character 
of  his  chosen  companion. 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Fido  and  the  two  boys 
gladly  started  at  the  summons.  As  they  left  the  sum- 
mer-house, Bradford  said,  — 

"Father  says  I  may  study  Greek  when  I  'm  strong 
enough  to  run  this  roller  over  the  gravel,"  pointing  to 
the  roller. 

"Will  that  teach  you  ? "  asked  Percy,  laughing,  quiz- 
zically. 

"No,"  rejoined  Bradford,  laughing  in  his  turn  ;  "but 
father  says  the  strength  of  the  body  must  keep  pace  with 
the  activity  and  effort  of  the  mind.  And  so  if  you,  too, 
are  going  to  study  and  learn  all  you  can,  Percy,  in  every 
way,  you  must  walk  more  and  more  every  day  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  country." 

"Well,  hurrah  for  woodland  rambles  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,"  said  Percy.  Both  boys  shouted,  Fido 
barked  his  acquiescence,  and  all  three  entered  the  house 
together. 


THE   ROSE    HILL   PANORAMA. 

BY   A. 

[The  following  is  a  narration  of  what  actually  took  place  some 
years  ago,  with  this  exception,  the  names  are  changed.  Silas  Wat- 
ers and  Penfield  Williams  have  grown  to  be  men,  and  are  "  pro- 
prietors "  of  other  things  than  the  "  Rose  Hill  Panorama."  They 
have  exhibited  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  that  was  evinced  in  carrying  out  their  Pano- 
rama scheme.  One  is  now  completing  his  studies  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  the  other  is  teaching  in  a  distant  State.  The  Usher,  and  her 
slighted  friend  Whisk,  still  visit  Sybil's  Hall,  and  pluck  an  occa- 
sional daisy  from  above  the  cave,  for  the  sake  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne."  The  Panorama  lies  rolled  up  beside  the  archives  in  a 
little  wooden  trunk,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston.] 

ILAS  WATERS  and  Penfield  Williams  lay  upon 
7>\J  the  hay-mow  in  Mr.  Waters'  barn  discussing  va- 
rious plans  and  projects.  Their  ships  had  become 
an  old  story  ;  the  tools  in  the  carpenter's  shop  were 
dull ;  "I  spy"  had  been  run  into  the  ground  ;  and  as  for 
going  to  Bare  Hill  more  than  twice  a  year,  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  What  to  play  next  was  the  question. 

"I  say,  Si,"  said  Penfield,  suddenly,  "let 's  get  up  a 
panorama  ! " 
"A  what  ? " 
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"A  panorama.     Let 's  make  one  !  " 

"What,  we  ? » 

"Yes,  why  not  ?  I  tell  you,  I  Ve  got  a  new  box  of 
paints,  and  I  '11  paint  one  if  you  '11  make  some  ma- 
chinery." 

Silas  kicked  his  foot  into  the  hay,  and  began  to 
whistle.  Pretty  soon  he  jumped  up  with  a  decided, 
"Good !  So  we  will !  You  know  there  's  the  lot  of 
rollers,  and  the  wheels  we  got  at  the  factory  ! "  So  the 
matter  was  decided. 

Penfield  and  Silas  did  not  by  any  means  use  all  their 
time  out  of  school  for  play.  Each  had  his  regular  work  ; 
and  though  it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  be  weeding  the 
beet-bed  or  cleaning  the  gravel-walks,  while  other  boys 
were  playing  ball,  or  nutting  in  the  woods,  they  gen- 
erally went  through  their  tasks  without  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling.  But  now  that  they  had  this  new  piece  of 
business  on  hand,  it  was  harder  to  work  than  usual,  and 
Penfield  thought  sometimes  the  weeds  sprung  up  nights 
on  purpose  to  torment  him  ! 

Rainy  days  were  their  perquisites,  and  well  were  they 
improved.  First,  the  thick  white  paper  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  mill,  and  cut  into  long 
strips.  Then  the  two  boys  worked  by  themselves  — 
Silas  making  the  rollers  and  arranging  a  contrivance  for 
turning  them  evenly,  and  Penfield  with  pencil  and 
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water-colors  designing  and  painting  the  "Journey  to 
Rose  Hill."  Rose  Hill  was  expressed  on  the  panorama 
by  a  brilliant  scarlet  patch,  intended  to  represent  a  hill, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  strip,  bordered  with  a  row  of 
black  trunks  and  a  circle  of  green  leaves.  On  the  road 
to  this  Eden  of  roses,  the  admiring  spectator  viewed 
marvelous  representations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  still  stranger  specimens  in  the  natural  history  line. 
Horses  drawing  antiquated  gigs  and  eight-wheeled 
chariots,  or  carrying  long-necked,  bow-legged  riders 
crowded  the  road  ;  mammoth  cocks  crowed  from  the 
centres  of  square  fields  ;  "yard-long-tailed "  squirrels 
jumped  along  the  fences,  and  distressed  looking  dogs 
barked  from  minute  kennels.  Here  was  an  oak  tree 
affording  shade  to  one  long-horned  cow,  and  there  a 
rose-bush  shaded  half  a  dozen  black  horses.  Sun- 
flowers and  tulips  stood  marshalled  in  solid  phalanx  in 
rectangular  gardens.  Honeysuckles  burdened  cottage 
roofs  in  a  most  uncomfortable  way;  trees  hung  loaded 
with  apples  that  would  have  effectually  cut  short  the 
philosopher's  meditations,  had  one  such  fallen  from  the 
tree  under  which  he  lay. 

We  may  laugh  to  think  what  an  array  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  absurdities  the  mimic  panorama  presented, 
but  Silas  and  Penfield  laughed  in  quite  another 
fashion. 
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"Ain't  it  prime  ? "  said  Penfield,  in  a  satisfied  tone, 
as  he  finished  showing  it  to  his  friend. 

"Good  !  "  said  Silas  ;  "a  regular  rusher  !  Now  come 
and  look  at  the  rollers." 

Silas  had  been  to  a  private  school  a  few  months,  and 
among  other  valuable  acquisitions,  had  been  initiated 
into  the  meaning  of  a  few  "slang"  terms. 

"You  see,  Si,"  Penfield  went  on,  "I  did  n't  know  how 
to  fix  it,  because  you  'd  be  so  long  going  there,  and  so  I 
had  the  moon  and  night  here.  You  see  it 's  all  black 
along  here  ? ': 

"Yes,"  said  Silas,  "I  never  should  have  thought  of 
that." 

"And  then,  you  know,  we  can  have  refreshments 
when  we  get  through,  just  as  if  we  had  got  to  the  hotel 
here  at  Rose  Hill.  I  '11  paint  a  sign  on  it,  '  Food  for 
Man  and  Beast.'" 

This  was  done,  the  rollers  and  all  Silas's  part  of  the 
work  performed  in  a  very  workman-like  way  ;  and  just 
as  vacation  began,  the  panorama  was  ready  for  exhi- 
bition. 

"Pen,"  Silas  began  one  morning  as  the  two  boys  were 
hunting  for  turtles  down  by  the  brook,  "we  ought  to  get 
up  a  company.  A  panorama  is  always  owned  by  a 
company." 
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"Yes,"  said  Penfield,  "but  who  are  we  going  to  get  ? 
You  and  I  will  have  to  be  partners,  of  course." 

"I  '11  tell  you,  let 's  have  Fanny  in  the  company." 

'•She  'd  make  a  capital  usher,"  said  Pen,  thoughtfully. 

"Usher?" 

"Yes,  to  seat  the  visitors,  and  turn  the  rollers,  and 
make  out  bills,  and  so  on." 

"But  then  Whisk  would  want  to  come,  and  we  don't 
want  her." 

"No,  but  it  will  be  a  good  punishment  to  her  for  not 
being  a  reliable  girl." 

"We  ought  to  have  a  meeting !  Look  here,  Pen,  let 's 
go  up  to  your  house  and  have  one  now,  and  Whisk 
won't  know  it.  Is  Fanny  at  home  ? " 

"I  can  find  her  if  she  is  n't." 

Fanny  was  at  home,  and  Penfield  brought  her  into 
the  dining-room.  "Now,  Fanny,"  said  he,  "this  meeting 
is  sub  rosa,  you  understand." 

"What  does  it  mean  ? " 

"Why,  they  used  to  hang  up  a  rose  in  a  room  where 
they  had  a  secret  meeting,  and  the  people  knew  they 
must  n't  tell  anything  they  heard.  So  you  must  n't  tell 
what  we  say." 

"May  n't  I  just  tell  Whisk  ? " 

"No,  no  !  She 's  the  very  one.  Now  if  you  're  going 
to  tell  Whisk,  we  can't  let  you  in  either." 
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"She  would  spread  it  all  around.  I  never  saw  a  girl 
that  talked  so  much,"  said  Silas. 

"Well,  I  won't  tell  her  if  you  don't  want  me  to." 

"Now,"  said  Silas,  "come  to  order  !  The  meeting  is 
open.  Pen  and  I  are  proprietors  ;  you  are  usher;  you 
are  going  to  do  the  writing ;  Pen  says  you  write  fast." 

"Yes,  and  very  plainly,  too,"  said  Pen,  patronizingly. 
"We,  the  proprietors,  attend  to  the  business  and  have 
the  profits,  only  the  salary  we  pay  you,  Fanny.  It 
won't  be  a  great  deal  yet,  because  girls  never  earn  so 
much  as  boys,"  addefl  Penfield.  "We  must  have  an 
admittance  fee." 

"Say  five  pins?"  Pins  were  the  circulating  medium 
with  the  two  boys.  Ten  pins  was  the  cost  of  a  season 
ticket  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  that  Penfield 
once  delivered. 

"Five  is  too  many.  A  great  many  would  be  willing 
to  give  three,  who  would  think  five  was  too  many. 
What  do  you  say,  Fanny  ? " 

She  answered  with  the  gravity  becoming  a  meeting 
sub  rosa,  that  she  thought  three  was  dear  enough,  and 
three  was  decided  on. 

"Fanny  must  write  some  notices,"  said  her  brother, 
whereupon  Fanny's  labors  began. 

Half  an  hour  after,  when  the  meeting  "dissolved," 
and  the  boys  begun  to  think  about  their  turtles,  Fanny 
10 
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had  printed  neatly  on  green  paper  six  notices  like  the 
following : 

The  boys  looked  them  over 
admiringly,  and  taking  some  small 
tacks  and  a  hammer,  fastened  one 
to  the  fence  in  front  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' house,  another  to  the  pump 
in  Mr.  Waters's  yard,  and  a  third 
to  the  great  oak  tree.  The  remain- 
ing three  were  placed  in  equally 
prominent  situations  in  the  course 
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of  a  day  or  two,  so  that  Silas  and  Penfield  began  to 
feel  that  they  were  on  the  straight  road  to  fame. 

There  was  one  other  paper  that  Fanny  wrote,  which 
the  proprietors  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  skill  and 
business  talent,  preserved  with  great  care,  and  finally 
laid  away  among  the  archives.  It  ran  thus  : 

"Reasons  why  Whisk  W.  Kimball  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Rose  Hill  Panorama  Company. 

"1.  Because  she  is  too  young. 

"2.  Because  she  is  not  reliable. 

"3.  Because  she  would  tell  our  secrets. 

"4.  Because  two  proprietors  and  an  usher  constitute 
enough  members. 

"5.  Because  she  does  not  understand  business. 

"6.  Because  she  would  lead  Fanny  Williams  into 
making  sport  and  laughing. 
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"7.  Because  it  would  not  be  advisable." 
The  proprietors  went  in  and  out  of  Sybil's  Hall,  in 
other  words,  Mrs.  Waters'  front  chamber,  many  times 
during  the  two  or  three  hours  immediately  preceding 
the  Grand  Exhibition.  Fanny  was  detailed  to  guard 
the  door.  Sheets  were  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shut  off  one  end  of  the  room  ;  chairs  were  placed  in 
rows  for  the  expected  visitors.  The  blinds  were  shut, 
the  curtains  drawn  close,  and  blankets  were  fastened 
over  them.  Silas  and  Penfield  took  turns  in  giving  di- 
rections to  Fanny,  and  carrying  on  operations  behind 
the  curtain.  Two  sets  of  lamps  were  prepared,  lest  by 
possibility  one  set  should  fail.  The  proprietors  contrib- 
uted each  a  cent,  and  despatched  Fanny  to  the  store  for 
a  paper  of  matches.  As  a  special  favor,  Whisk  was 
permitted  to  accompany  her.  The  very  spirit  of  mis- 
chief seemed  to  exist  in  that  damsel,  for  she  did  not 
fail  to  do  and  say  everything  she  could  think  of  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  Panorama  Company.  Spite 
of  Fanny's  efforts,  the  boys  more  than  once  saw  Whisk's 
roguish  eyes  peering  in  upon  their  operations  behind 
the  sheets  ! 

Five  o'clock  drew  near  —  the  eventful  hour  ! 
stood  at  the  door  to  receive  tickets  —  alias  pins, 
company  was  composed  mainly  of  the  members  of  the 
two  families,  with  a  few  of  the  neighbors.     It  was  cr; 
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tainly  very  appreciative  !  At  five  o'clock  the  curtains 
parted  with  a  jerk,  and  disclosed  the  sun  round  and  red, 
pouring  down  rays  suggestive  of  black  lead  and  gam- 
boge upon  a  triangular  cornfield  !  Triumph  of  genius  ! 
Behind  the  curtain  on  one  side  was  Fanny  turning  the 
wooden  roller ;  on  the  other  stood  Silas,  pin  in  hand, 
watching  the  two  oil  lamps  that  illuminated  the  slowly 
moving  canvass, —  to  use  poetic  license  !  Without  stood 
Penfield,  expatiating  to  the  audience  upon  the  various 
spots  of  interest  presented  to  view,  and  the  general 
healthy  character  of  the  localities  through  which  the 
journey  lay. 

"Turn  faster ! '    he  whispered  through  the  curtain. 
"I  can't ! "  said  Fanny,  aloud. 
"Hush  !  hush  !  "  said  Silas  ;  "turn  faster,  do  !  " 
"I  can't.     My  arm  aches.     I  shan't  stay  here  !  " 
"Yes,  yes,  Fanny  !     You  're  doing  well  —  don't  stop 


now ! ' 


"But  I  want  to  see  Sarah  Davis,  and  I  shan't  if  you 
don't  let  me  out  there ! "  and  Fanny  tried  in  vain  to  look 
through  the  curtain. 

Spite  of  her  tired  arms  and  the  uncertain  lamps,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  proprietors,  the  exhibition  was 
voted  a  success.  "The  seats  were  not  crowded,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Penfield  to  Fanny  on  the  way  home,  "but 
then  the  audience  was  a  very  respectable  one,"  and  so 
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he  went  on.     "I  think  we  'd  better  have  it  again  before 
they  forget  that  it  is  worth  seeing." 

"We  ought  to  have  a  Post  Office,"  said  Silas,  a  week 
or  two  after  this.  "There  's  that  bank  in  the  meadow, 
half  way  up  to  your  house  —  we  might  put  a  box  there, 
and  deposit  letters  in  it.  There  's  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness, you  know,  about  the  Panorama,  and  we  have  n't 
always  time  to  go  to  each  other's  houses." 

Penfield  agreed  that  this  would  be  just  the  thing. 
The  box  was  made,  sunk  in  the  bank,  with  a  flat  stone 
over  its  mouth,  and  the  place  was  christened  Sybil's 
Cave.  Many  were  the  journeys  the  children  made,  to 
and  from  the  cave  in  both  directions ;  and  many  were 
the  letters  in  round  school-boy  hand  that  the  box  re- 
ceived and  delivered  up. 

As  Fanny  was  usher,  she  at  length  became  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  ;  and  a  great  many  schemes  and 
half-fledged  ideas  were  intrusted  to  her  care,  to  be 
clothed  in  words,  and  deposited  in  the  box.  She  was  a 
willing  writer,  and  made  few  words  about  it,  at  first, 
even  when  her  business  encroached  largely  on  play- 
hours.  But  the  Panorama  had  not  been  in  operation  a 
month  when  she  began  to  think  the  boys  asked  too 
much  of  her.  "You  make  me  do  everything,"  she  told 
them  one  day.  "I  'm  willing  to  do  my  part,  but  I  can't 
do  more !  " 
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"O,  you  don't  have  to  do  more,  Fanny,  dear,"  said 
Penfield,  trying  to  be  conciliatory.  Fanny  was  not  to 
be  soothed  ;  she  had  been  sent  to  Sybil's  Cave  three 
times  that  very  forenoon,  for  the  company. 

"I  do  do  more  !  You  make  me  carry  all  the  letters, 
and  make  paste,  and  run  for  the  hammer,  and  print  the 
meetings,  and  turn  the  crank,  and  —  and  I  won't  do  it 
any  more  !  I  have  n't  had  a  bit  of  time  to  play  dolls 
this  week ! ?)  Fanny  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"Now,  Fanny  ! "  Penfield  put  his  arm  around  her. 
"Don't  go  to  feeling  so !  You  know  you  're  a  great 
help  to  us  ;  there  is  n't  one  girl  in  a  hundred  could  do 
what  you  do  !  I  'd  just  about  as  lief  have  you  in  the 
place  you  fill,  as  a  boy  ! ': 

"But  I  'm  dreadfully  tired." 

"Well,  you  need  n't  do  any  more  this  forenoon,  and 
this  afternoon  there  's  only  the  meeting,  and  the  resolves 
to  write  out.  You  can  have  all  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
play." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  mollified. 

"How  should  you  like  to  help  me  make  lemonade? 
I  want  to  get  some  for  the  meeting." 

"Will  you  really  ?  " 

"If  mother  will  let  me  ;  and  you  may  help  make  it !  " 

This  was  not  the  only  time  when  Fanny  complained 
of  hard  usage,  but  the  boys  were  only  inconsiderate. 
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Like  older  boys,  they  were  ready  to  get  out  of  others  all 
they  possibly  could ! 

The  Panorama  flourished  for  several  months,  during 
which  time  great  improvements  were  made,  both  in  the 
machinery  and  in  the  Panorama  itself.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  a  journey  to  Cuba,  executed  by  Silas  Waters,  took 
the  place  of  the  journey  to  Rose  Hill.  Of  the  artistic 
merits  of  this  work,  as  of  the  other,  it  were  better  to  say 
little.  It  must  be  confessed  there  was  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  it  and  that  sublime  picture  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  which  the  Israelites  had  gone  over,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  drowned.  No  proof  ever  appeared, 
however,  that  the  artist's  ideas  were  not  entirely  orig- 
inal. 

But  boys  will  grow  to  be  men,  and  men  will  put  away 
childish  things.  The  difficulties,  labors,  and  successes 
of  its  days  of  prosperity  are  past,  and  the  dust  is  gath- 
ering upon  the  old  Panorama ;  while  before  Sybil's  Cave 
has  sprung  up  a  slender  birch  tree  that,  as  Penfield  and 
Silas  at  long  intervals  cross  the  meadow  talking  of  the 
old  time,  whispers  through  its  leaves  —  ''SACRED  TO 
THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  ROSE  HILL  PANORAMA. 


VACATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

BY  OLIVER  OPTIC. 

URRAH  !  here  we  are  ! "  exclaimed  Freddy  Bar- 
ton, as  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  come  over 


with  his  mother,  his  brother  Clarence,  and  his 
sister  Hattie,  from  the  railroad  station,  drew  up 
in  front  of  Uncle  Reuben's  house. 

"Don't  be  rude,  my  son,"  interposed  Mrs.  Barton. 

"There  is  old  Tiger,  and  there  is  the  old  puss,  sitting 
on  a  stool.  How  do  you  do,  old  Tige  ?  Caught  any 
woodchucks  lately  ? ' 

"There  is  Uncle  Reuben,  with  Aunt  Patty  and  the 
children,"  added  his  mother. 

The  welcome  extended  to  the  party  from  the  city  was 
earnest  and  sincere,  and  the  guests  soon  found  them- 
selves perfectly  at  home  at  the  farm-house.  Ever  since 
their  father  had  promised  that  they  should  spend  their 
vacation  at  Uncle  Reuben's,  Freddy  and  Clarence,  es- 
pecially, had  been  looking  forward  with  eager  anticipa- 
tions, to  a  "first-rate  time." 

Our  young  hero's  ideas  of  the  country,  and  of  country 
life,  were  rather  vague  and  indefinite.  He  had  often 
heard  his  father,  and  others,  speak  of  the  advantages  of 
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the  city,  of  its  excellent  schools,  of  its  fine  libraries,  and 
of  its  valuable  public  lectures ;  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  people  in  the  country  could  not  know 
much.  Besides,  the  boys  in  the  city  always  laughed 
at  one  from  the  country,  and  called  him  "Country," 
"Greeny,"  "and  other  opprobrious  names. 

Freddy  had  often  done  so  himself,  and  thought  it  was 
"smart."  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  our  little  city  gentle- 
man was  rather  conceited.  He  had  been  brought  up 
with  all  the  advantages  of  those  excellent  schools,  he 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  he  knew  a  great  many 
slang  phrases,  which  he  had  learned  of  his  street  com- 
panions. He  expected  to  "astonish  the  natives"  at 
Uncle  Reuben's,  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  expected  to  be  able  to  tell  his  simple  cousin  Enoch 
a  great  many  things  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

The  first  day  in  the  country  was  spent  in  rambling 
about  the  farm  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  young  folks 
thought  they  never  should  grow  weary  of  the  place. 
They  went  after  the  cows  with  Enoch,  and  looked  on 
with  astonishment  while  Aunt  Patty  and  the  maid 
milked  them. 

Freddy  thought  it  was  easy  enough  to  milk  a  cow, 
and  he  begged  his  aunt  to  let  him  try  •  but  no  sooner 
did  old  Brindle  feel  a  green  hand  upon  her,  than  she 
raised  her  foot  and  kicked  the  presuming  little  city  gen- 
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tleman  over  into  the  dirt.  Freddy  wanted  to  know 
where  she  had  learned  manners;  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  could  not  milk  a  cow. 

"Now,  boys  and  girls,  don't  you  want  to  go  out  to  the 
barn  and  hunt  for  hen's  neests  ? "  said  Aunt  Patty,  on 
the  following  morning. 

"For  what?"  exclaimed  Freddy,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  the  English  of  the  good  lady's  last  word. 

"For  hens'  neests." 

"What  are  they,  aunt  ?  " 

"Goodness  !  Don't  you  know  what  hens'  neests  are  ? 
I  thought  you  city  boys  knew  everything." 

Freddy  was  cut  in  a  tender  place.  It  was  a  little  re- 
markable that  he  should  not  know  what  a  "neest"  was. 
He  knew  what  a  hen  was.  Enoch  sat  down  in  a  high- 
back  chair,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  Enoch?"  demanded 
Freddy,  with  a  flushed  cheek. 

"She  means  hens'  nests"  roared  Enoch. 

"Why  did  n't  she  say  so,  then  ? "  asked  Freddy,  with 
dignity. 

"I  did.     Did  n't  I  say  hens'  neests  ?" 

Freddy  wondered  at  the  "greenness"  of  Aunt  Patty, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  ran  to  the  barn  with  all  their 
might.  Enoch  proposed  that  they  should  separate  into 
little  parties  of  two  each,  so  that  the  search  might  be 
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more  speedy  and  effectual.  Freddy,  Clarence  and  Rat- 
tle were  directed  to  explore  the  hay-mow,  while  the 
others  took  the  scaffold  and  the  stalls. 

"Hurrah !  I  have  found  one,"  cried  Freddy,  and  he 
and  Clarence  stooped  down  to  examine  the  nest  and  its 
contents. 

"By  George  !  how  heavy  it  is  ! '  continued  he,  as  he 
picked  up  the  egg.  "Come,  Clarence,  let  us  carry  it  to 
Aunt  Patty,  and  we  shall  have  the  glory  of  finding  the 
first  nest." 

Away  they  scampered  to  the  house,  bearing  the  trea- 
sure they  had  found,  with  much  the  same  pride  and 
pleasure  as  that  which  animated  the  bosom  of  Columbus, 
when  he  discovered  the  new  world.  With  a  glow  of 
triumph  on  his  features,  he  bore  the  prize  to  Aunt  Pat- 
ty, who  was  in  the  dairy  making  cheese. 

"I  have  found  a  nest,  Aunt  Patty." 

"Have  you  ?  Well,  you  are  a  smart  little  fellow  ;  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  president  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  these  days." 

"Here  is  the  egg  that  was  in  it,"  replied  Freddy ;  and 
he  placed  it  on  the  dresser. 

"Pooh  !  What  a  silly  little  boy  you  are  !  Why,  this 
is  the  neest-egg." 

"The  what?" 

"The  neest-egg.     It  is  made  of  marble." 
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"What  is  it  for,  aunt  ? "  asked  Freddy,  beginning  to 
feel  a  sense  of  his  own  deficiency.  . 

"This  is  for  the  hen  to  lay  to.  When  she  has  made  a 
neest  we  keep  an  egg  in  it,  so  that  she  may  readily  find 
it  again.  But  real  eggs  get  rotten  in  summer,  and  freeze 
in  winter;  and  the  silly  hen  don't  seem  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  real  egg  and  a  marble  one,  any  bet- 
ter than  you  did,  my  boy.  You  will  live  and  learn, 
though." 

"What  have  you  got  in  that  great  tub,  Aunt  Patty?" 
asked  Freddy,  who  had  been  looking  with  wonder  at  the 
operations  of  the  old  lady. 

"Making  cheese." 

"That  is  n't  cheese." 

i 

"It  will  be,  by  and  by,  when  the  whey  is  pressed  out 
of  it."  « 

"What  is  it  made  of? "'  asked  Freddy. 

"Of  milk.  Well,  I  declare,  the  ignorance  of  these 
Boston  boys  is  astonishing."  Then,  presently,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"It  is  milk,  made  into  curd.  You  see,  we  put  a  little 
rennet  into  it,  and  that  thickens  it  up.  Do  you  see 
those  skins,  stretched  out  on  bent  sticks,  around  the 
room  here  ? " 

"Yes,  they  look  just  like  battledoors." 

Aunt  Patty  was  at  a  loss,  now;  she  did  not  know 
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what  battledoors  were  ;  and  Freddy,  not  a  little  puffed 
up,  explained  the  use  of  them. 

"But  where  do  you  get  these  things,  aunt  ? ':  contin- 
ued Freddy. 

"They  are  the  inside  linings  of  calves'  stomachs." 

"Come!  that 's  a  good  one  !  "  added  Freddy,  incred- 
ulously. 

"By  and  by  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  Now,  carry  the 
neest-egg  back  to  the  barn." 

Freddy  and  Clarence  tripped  away  to  the  barn  again, 
where  they  found  that  Enoch  had  collected  a  dozen 
eggs.  Freddy  was  disappointed  with  the  result  of  his 
labors,  and  mortified  by  his  own  ignorance.  He  did 
not  feel  quite  so  puffed  up  as  on  the  day  before. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  hen?"  asked  Freddy, 
as  a  great  Shanghae  mounted  one  of  the  large  beams, 
and  began  to  cackle  most  lustily. 

"Nothing.  She  has  just  laid  an  egg,  and  is  telling  us 
about  it,"  replied  Enoch,  wrho  then  went  up  the  ladder 
after  the  egg  she  had  laid. 

Pretty  soon  another  hen,  with  her  feathers  standing 
up  all  over  her,  appeared  on  the  barn  floor.  Freddy 
thought  she  must  be  sick  ;  but  Enoch  declared  she 
wanted  to  set,  which  was  another  mystery  to  the  little 
city  gentleman. 

"Wants  to  sit?  What  does  she  stand  for,  then  ?  Why 
don't  she  sit  down  ? " 
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Enoch  laughed,  and  wondered  at  the  ignorance  of  his 
cousin.  He  explained  that  she  wished  to  have  a  family 
of  chickens,  and  to  set  on  her  eggs  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  them.  Freddy  wanted  to  know  if  she  would 
not  break  them  if  she  set  on  them. 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Enoch,  laughing  heartily. 
"I  suppose  you  know  that  out  of  the  eggs  come  the 
chickens.  They  are  hatched  out  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hen's  body.  All  birds  hatch  their  eggs  in  the  same 
way ;  but  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  worms  let  the  sun 
hatch  out  their  eggs  for  them." 

''How  long  does  a  hen  set?"  asked  Freddy. 

"Three  weeks.  I  have  got  a  book  in  the  house  that 
tells  all  about  these  things,  and  if  you  would  like  to  look 
at  it,  you  may." 

Much  to  the  astonishment  of  Freddy,  Enoch  caught 

the   setting  hen,  and,  after  sousing  her  all  over  in  the 

duck-pond,  put  her  under  a  barrel.     It  was  too  late  in 

season  for  the  hens  to   set ;  and,  sometimes,  they 

aid  make  them  give  up  their  nests  by  ducking  them. 

Freddy  had  learned  a  lesson.  He  was  conscious, 
now,  that  he  did  not  know  everything  ;  for  every  day, — 
almost  every  hour, —  revealed  something  new  to  him. 
He  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  he  would  make  no  at- 
tempt to  "show  off,"  for  Enoch  was  "posted"  on  a  thou- 
sand things  of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  Uncle 
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Reuben  had  a  little  library  of  useful  books,  which  he 
and  his  family  used  very  faithfully  ;  and  they  were  quite 
as  intelligent  and  well-informed  as  the  people  of  the 
city. 

Our  little  gentleman  returned  home  with  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  country  cousins,  and  resolved  never  again 
to  call  any  person  "Country  "  or  "Greeny." 
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BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 

say  it  is  very  wrong  to  tell  tales  out  of  school, 
but  as  I  suppose  the  boys  and  girls  have  never 

./  heard  a  story  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  as  this  narra- 
tive  did  n't  happen  to  take  place  in  school,  (and  as 
I  was  n't  pledged  to  secrecy),  it  will  not  be  telling  a  tale 
out  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  the  conversa- 
tion I  am  about  to  relate,  took  place  between  a  pair  of 
boots,  pretty  well  worn,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  that  looked 
as  though  they  were  fresh  from  the  store,  although  both 
boots  and  shoes  were  purchased  at  the  same  time,  and 
had  been  on  the  feet  of  the  wearers  the  same  period. 

"I  do  wish,"  commenced  Bobby's  shoes,  '"that  your 
master,  Billy,  would  n't  contaminate  me  with  so  close  a 
proximity  to  you,  such  an  old  pair  of  boots  —  what  with 
the  collection  of  slush  across  the  instep,  the  odious 
smell  of  grease  on  the  leather,  and  the  intimation  of  a 
hole  near  the  heel,  I  do  not  consider  you  fit  to  associate 
with  such  a  fine  pair  of  shoes  as  I  am." 

"Hullo,  shoes,"  creaked  Billy's  boots,  ''you  're  putting 
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V- 

on  airs,  you  are,  but  no  wonder  you  think  yourself  so 
'spectable  and  look  so  shining,  when  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  stay  at  home  all  day,  and  toast  yourself  be- 
fore the  fire." 

"Why  what 's  the  use  of  going  out  ?  I  only  should 
get  myself  as  muddy  as  you  are,  and  have  to  get  your 
master  to  polish  me." 

"My  master  polish  you,  does  he?  Then  you  owe 
your  brightness  to  him.  I  should  think  as  you  belong 
to  Bobby,  he  could  polish  you  himself." 

"Bobby  polish  me !  Why  he  is  n't  strong  enough ; 
he  'd  faint  away  under  the  exercise." 

"I  'm  sorry  he  's  so  delicate,  poor  boy  ;  how  he  's  lost 
his  appetite  ;  he  only  ate  some  chicken,  four  or  five  po- 
tatoes, half  a  dozen  biscuits,  and  half  a  mince  pie  for 
supper.  Suppose  Bobby  was  to  take  me  to  walk,  what 
is  there  to  see  ?  " 

-  "See  !     A  great  deal,  much  more  than  you  think  for  ; 
and  there  's  work  enough  to  do  besides." 

"Work !  I  never  could  bear  work ;  Bobby's  mother  is 
always  scolding  him  for  not  getting  work,  and  saying 
that  Billy  ever  finds  enough  to  occupy  him.  I  am  sure 

4 

Bobby  tries  hard  enough." 

"Pray  tell  me  how  hard  he  tries?" 
"Oh,  that  would  be  too  fatiguing." 
"Well,  give  me  his  experience  of  one  day's  trial." 
ii 
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"In  the  first  place,  he  got  up  this  morning  resolving 
to  get  a  situation  after  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast, 
which  despatched,  he  took  up  a  paper,  and  after  reading 
all  the  most  important  news,  he  turned  to  the  advertise- 
ments ;  finding  one  that  he  thought  would  suit  him,  he 
said  he  would  certainly  call  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  had 
a  book  he  was  anxious  to  finish,  which  took  him  until 
nearly  dinner-time,  and  then  he  went  to  do  his  usual 
work." 

"Oh,  he  does  work,  then,  sometimes." 

"Indeed    he   does,    and   it   consists    of  brushing   his 
clothes  and  arranging  his  hair ;  this  tired  him  so  much 
that  he  was  glad  enough  to   eat  his  dinner,  and  take  a 
slight  rest  upon  the  lounge  after  it,  where  he  dozed  until 
about  four  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  got  up  and  saunt- 
ered leisurely  down  to  the  proprietor  of  the  store  who 
had  issued   the  advertisement,  but  found  it  had  been 
taken.     The  advertiser,  instead  of  commiserating  with 
the  poor  boy  for  his  disappointment,  rudely  remarked 
something  about  an  '  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm ' 
—  worms  !  the  very  name  of  them  causes  my  leather  to 
creep,  for  I  trod  upon  one  the  day  before  yesterday, 
its  body  yet  rests  heavily  on  my  sole.     Poor  Bobby,  Dis- 
couraged at  his  ill  luck,  returned  home  fairly  worn  out, 
spending   the   remainder  of  the   day  and    evening   in 
moaning  over  his  ill  luck." 
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"You  have  told  me  how  Bobby  did  not  get  a  situation, 
I  will  tell  you  how  Billy  did  obtain  one  ;  early  this  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  five,  up  jumped  Billy, 
and  after  making  a  hasty  though  a  neat  toilet,  placed 
me  on  his  feet,  made  a  fire  in  the  range,  brought  in  a 
lot  of  water  and  put  it  into  the  boiler ;  he  then  set  the 
breakfast  table,  and  called  his  mother  to  superintend 
the  getting  of  it,  when  he  took  his  hat  and  walked  down 
town  in  search  of  the  situation  which  Bobby  was  so 
anxious  (?)  to  secure.  It  was  only  seven  o'clock,  the 
wind  cold  and  bitter,  the  shutters  of  the  store  still  up, 
and  the  proprietor  nowhere  in  sight.  Billy,  after  waiting 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gladly  hailed  the  arrival  of 
the  storekeeper,  who  confessed  himself  late  that  morn- 


ing. 


'"Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you  this  morn- 
ing ? 5:  pleasantly  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"I  ,have  come  to  answer  the  advertisement  I  saw  in 
the  Herald  ft\v$>  morning,"  replied  Billy. 

"Well,  you  Ve  wasted  no  time  about  it,  I  perceive." 

"I  know,  sir,  business  men  like  to  commence  their 
work  early,  so  I  called  ;  another  reason,  sir,  was  because 
I  wished  to  be  the  first  applicant,  but  if  I  have  intruded 
too  early  upon  you,  I  will  call  again." 

"By  no  means ;  I  think  that  you  must  be  the  boy  I 
want.  You  know  the  value  of  time,  I  perceive,  and  ap- 
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preciate  the  worth  of  it ;  the  last  boy  I  had  was  one  of 
those  shiftless  lads  who  like  to  be  the  last  to  come  and 
the  first  to  leave.  That  don't  pay,  my  boy. 

'"I  should  think  not,  sir." 

"I  am  willing  to  take  you  on  trial,  and  if  you  serve 
me  faithfully  you  will  ever  find  me  your  friend.  When 
I  am  in  the  wrong  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  a  boy  without  a  cause.  When  I 
like  a  lad  I  treat  him  well,  and  am  not  continually 
scolding  him  until  the  poor  boy  wonders  if  he  is  all 
faults  and  no  virtues." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  and  your  trust  shall  not  be 
misplaced." 

"'That's  right,  my  lad ;  when  can  you  come  ?" 

"Now,  if  you  would  like,  for  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der." 

"So,  you  perceive,  Billy  got  his  situation  by  trying 
hard  for  it,  and  all  this  while  Bobby  was  taking  his  ease 
in  bed." 

"Well,  he  tried  to  get  the  place." 

• 

"Yes,  after  fifty  other  unsuccessful  applicants." 

"I  am  getting  sleepy." 

"You  mean  you  are  getting  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment." 

"If  you  have  anything  more  to  say,  I  '11  endeavor  to 
keep  awake." 
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"Only  a  little,  and  that  little  I  trust  you  will  profit 
by ;  you  look  shiney,  and  your  master  looks  spruce,  but 
neither  of  you  amount  to  much." 

"You  are  complimentary." 

"No,  I  am  sincere.  I  am  well  aware  that  Bobby  is 
not  as  strong  as  Billy,  but  then  he  is  as  capable  of  doing 
some  kind  of  work ;  for  instance,  he  might  ease  his 
mother  a  great  deal  by  doing  many  a  little  deed  for  her, 
such  as  bringing  in  a  pail  of  water,  or  keeping  the  wood- 
box  always  full ;  in  these  trifles  he  would  make  her  less 
tired,  and  feel  happier  himself." 

"His  mother  never  asks  him  to  do  those  things,  or  if 
she  does,  he  is  always  willing  to  do  them  ?" 

"He  should  n't  wait  to  be  asked,  he  should  anticipate 
her  wants  ;  besides,  a  person  does  not  always  like  to  be 
asking  others  to  do  a  thing  —  it  is  often  as  easy  to  do  it 
as  to  ask  another  to  do  it  for  you.  Bobby's  willingness 
stands  thus  :  his  mother  will  remind  him  that  the  fire  is 
low,  while  he  will  reply  that  he  will  gee  some  chips  as 
soon  as  he  finishes  a  certain  chapter,  but  while  he  is 
reading  it  the  fire  would  go  out  unless  his  mother  went 
herself  for  the  chips.  The  fact  is,  Bobby  is  forever 
going  to  do  a  thing,  but  it  is  never  done." 

"It  appears  to  me  you  're  giving  my  master  rather  a 
bad  character.  Now  there  is  one  great  virtue  he  is  pos- 
sessed of." 
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"And  that  is " 

"He  is  the  soul  of  generosity." 

"If  you  are  not  too  tired,  perhaps  you  will  be  willing 
to  give  me  an  example  of  it." 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  When  he  was  out 
to-day,  he  met  a  poor  little  bare-foot  boy,  who  was  cry- 
ing with  the  cold,  and  Bobby,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
great  heart,  intended  to  relieve  him,  and  would  have 
done  so,  only " 

"Only  what?" 

"Well,  you  see,  his  pocket-book  was  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  take  off  his 
glove  and  unbutton  his  coat,  he  felt  that  the  air  was  too 
bitter  for  him  to  do  so,  so  he  told  the  boy  he  would  re- 
member him  on  the  first  warm  dav." 

j 

"If  he  felt  the  cold  so  keenly,  what  must  the  poor  boy 
have  suffered  ? " 

k>Well,  Bobby  will  keep  his  word  of  paying  him  the 
first  warm  day." 

"If  every  one  were  to  say  the  same  thing,  the  poor 
lad  would  freeze  before  the  warm  day  came  round. 
Now,  my  brave  Billy  met  this  same  lad,  and  took  off  the 
mittens  of  his  own  and  gave  them  to  the  boy,  besides 
buying  him  some  food,  which  he  carried  to  the  child's 
house.  There  he  learned  of  the  destitution  of  the  fam- 
ily, spoke  to  his  mother  about  it,  and  she  went  herself, 
carrying  food  and  clothing  to  them." 
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"What  a  vast  amount  Billy  accomplishes." 

"Bobby  could  do  the  same  if  he  had  a  mind  to  ;  the 
ability  is  not  lacking,  it  is  the  w///that  is  wanting." 

"Truly,  you  've  given  me  quite  a  sermon." 

"Such  was  not  my  intention,  I  only  wanted  to  show 
you  that  the  dirt  and  slush  on  me,  so  disagreeable  to 
you,  were  procured  by  work  of  which  no  person  should 
be  ashamed." 

"Ah  me!  I  feel  a  chill  from  that  window;  Bobb} 
said  he  meant  to  put  a  piece  of  list  on  it  before  he  went 
to  bed,  but  I  presume  he  felt  too  tired.  There,  the- 
clock  is  striking  twelve,  the  fire  has  gone  out,  the  shovel 
and  poker  are  fast  asleep,  the  coal-scuttle  is  fairly  snor- 
ing, and  the  tongs  keeps  winking  his  eye,  showing  us 
that  it 's  time  for  us  to  get  asleep.  Yaw,  good-night, 
Boots." 

"Good-night,  Shoes." 

This  conversation  took  place  about  a  week  ago  ;  very 
little  difference  has  occurred  since  then.  Billy  is  away 
at  work  all  day,  while  Bobby  sits  continually  before  the 
fire,  and  his  shoes  have  become  so  conceited,  that 
shovel,  poker,  and  I,  have  resolved  to  cut  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  the  coal-scuttle  never  was  on  good  terms  with 
them,  while  the  poor  fender  is  obliged  to  bear  them  still. 
If  some  fairy  were  to  come  down  the  chimney  and 
change  me  into  a  mortal  (which  I  trust  will  never  hap- 
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pen),  I  had  far  rather  walk  in  Billy's  boots  than  sit  in 
Bobby's  shoes,  and  I  know  all  my  boy  readers  will  coin- 
cide with  my  opinion,  although  I  am  only  a  pair  of 
tongs.  If  ever  you  meet  Billy's  boots  you  will  know 
them  by  the  sign  of  work  upon  them.  Should  you  ever 
encounter  Bobby's  shoes  in  the  street  —  but  I  don't 
think  you  ever  will,  for  they  rarely  move  outside  the 
house,  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  you  what  they  look  like. 


KITE-FLYING. 

BY  A.  R.  POPE. 

T  is,  to  almost  every  one,  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a 
kite  flying  high  in  the  air.     Old  persons  and  young 
U.  persons  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  around  to  look 
for  the  kite,  when  they  see  a  lad  holding  the  string 
of  this  plaything,  which  is  flying  far  above  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  interesting  facts  connected 
with  this  simple  toy.  You  have  noticed  the  diminution 
in  apparent  size,  when  the  kite  is  high  in  the  air.  This 
diminution  in  consequence  of  distance,  which  the  sci- 
ence of  optics  explains,  is  very  curious.  And,  as  it  is 
always  regular,  by  careful  observation  we  can  get  the 
power  of  estimating  the  size,  or  the  distance,  as  we  know 
one  or  the  other,  and  not  both,  concerning  objects  re- 
mote from  us.  Perspective,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  only 
important  in  making  pictures,  but  it  is  also  very  impor- 
tant in  forming  correct  ideas  of  things  about  us. 

But  there  are  many  questions  a  thinking  person  may 
ask  about  kites,  not  easily  answered.  The  boys  who 
have  attemped  to  make  kites,  know  very  well  that  they 
have  to  follow  certain  rules  in  the  making ;  and  certain 
rules,  too,  in  attempting  to  raise  them  into  the  air. 
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If  there  are  any  persons  who  neither  know,  nor  wish 
to  know,  why  there  are  these  rules,  or  upon  what  princi- 
ples a  kite  can  be  made  to  go  up  in  the  air,  they  will  not 
be  interested  in  this  article ;  for  it  is  written  for  such 
readers  only  as  are  fond  of  improvement,  and  wish  to 
have  all  proper  questions,  even  about  common  things, 
fully  answered. 

It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  the  world  ever  saw,  read  to  the  Berlin 
Royal  Philosophical  Society,  an  essay  upon  the  "Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Kites."  Euler,  for  that 
was  his  name,  saw  a  boy  flying  a  kite.  Probably  he 
had  himself  often  played  with  one  before.  But  now  he 
had  learned  to  look  into  such  things  scientifically ;  and, 
though  quite  a  young  man,  —  only  twenty-three  years 
old,  I  believe,  —  he  set  himself  to  work  very  hard  upon 
this  toy.  The  essay  which  he  prepared  is  so  learned 
and  scientific,  that  if  I  were  to  translate  it  from  the 
Latin  into  English,  very  few  could  understand  it. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  yet  see  any  such  wonderful  mat- 
ter in  a  kite.  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  me,  in  the  first 
place,  why  you  make  the  "loop"  in  a  certain  way,  in- 
stead of  fastening  the  string  on  as  you  would  fasten  it 
to  a  balloon  ?  and  why  you  have  a  long  string  of ''bobs" 
hanging  down  underneath  ?  "Oh  !  to  keep  it  from  pitch- 
ing," you  say.  Very  well.  Now,  why  does  your  kite 
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pitch  when  it  has  not  bobs  enough  ?  I  guess  you  will 
not  answer  that  so  easily,  so  as  to  convince  any  one  that 
you  know  why,  by  making  the  whole  kite  heavier  it  will 
go  up  better,  when  every  body  knows  that  it  is  the  way 
for  heavy  things  to  fall  to  the  ground.  And  there  are 
other  curious  facts,  which  we  shall  see  about,  by  and  by. 

Every  one,  I  suppose,  has  seen  a  wind-mill ;  either  a 
large  one,  for  useful  purposes,  or  a  small  one,  in  the 
hands  of  a  boy,  as  a  plaything.  But  perhaps  you  never 
thought  that  a  wind-mill  and  a  kite  bear  any  close  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  except  that  they  are  worked 
by  the  same  power,  the  wind.  If  you  examine  the  arms 
or  wings  of  a  wind-mill,  you  will  find  that  they  do  not 
offer  a  flat  surface  to  the  wind,  but  an  angular  one. 
And  you  know  the  reason  for  this,  that  the  wind,  in 
coming  against  the  arms,  may  not  press  in  all  directions 
with  equal  power,  but,  by  its  unequal  pressure,  give  a 
revolving  motion  to  the  arms.  It  is  ascertained  that 
the  best  shape  for  this  purpose  is  an  angle  of  fifty-four 
degrees  with  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  string  of  the  kite  were  so  placed 
that  the  wind  could  press  with  equal  force  on  all  parts 
of  the  surface,  the  kite  would  only  be  blown  before  the 
wind,  without  rising  into  the  air.  It  is  necessary,  on 
this  account,  to  arrange  the  loop  so  that  more  of  the 
surface  shall  be  below  the  drawing  place  of  the  string, 
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than  above  it ;  and  it  is  best  that  its  surface  lie  against 
the  wind's  direction,  at  an  angle  of  fifty-four- degrees 
taking  the  upper  edge  for  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  is  usually  parallel  with  the  level  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  such  an  arrangement  alone, 
the  kite,  like  an  arm  of  a  wind-mill,  would  take  a  re- 
volving motion  around  the  string  as  its  axis.  It  must 
be  balanced  by  so  much  weight  as  will  always  keep  the 
centre  of  gravity,  as  it  is  called,  below  the  string.  This 
is  the  office  of  the  tail,  or  bobs.  When  the  bobs  are 
just  enough  to  overcome  all  the  tendency  to  turn  round, 
the  kite  will  not  pitch,  —  which  is  an  effort  to  turn  on 
its  axis,  —  but  will  have  only  one  motion,  and  that  an 
upward  one.  This  will  keep  up  the  kite  at  the  length 
of  the  string,  so  long  as  the  force  of  the  wind  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  attraction  of  gravity. 

The  greater  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  greater  will  be, 
not  only  the  upward  motion  of  the  kite,  but  also  the  re. 
volving  tendency.  So,  in  high  winds,  it  will  take  more 
weight  in  the  tail  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  where  it 
belongs.  A  skilful  person  will  know  when  to  take  off, 
and  when  to  put  on,  the  weight.  If  the  tail  be  too 
heavy,  the  kite  will  not  stay  in  the  air;  if  it  just  balance 
the  other  force,  the  kite  will  stand  still,  like  a  star,  with- 
out perceptible  motion. 
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Every  boy  knows  well  that  the  kite  strings  are  never 
stretched  quite  Straight.  This  fact  is  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  string,  which  shows  itself  most,  of  course, 
when  the  wind  is  lightest.  But,  beside  that,  the  position 
of  a  kite  in  the  air  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the 
loop,  in  part.  The  nearer  the  kite  comes  to  fifty-four 
degrees,  in  its  angle  with  the  wind,  the  straighter  will 
the  string  be,  because  thus  the  kite  will  come  nearest  to 
the  zenith.  At  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  it  would 
pull  quite  as  hard,  or  harder,  but  the  string  would  droop 
more,  and  the  kite  would  not  rise  so  high. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed  this  drooping  of  the 
string  to  assume,  occasionally,  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. It  stretches  along,  close  to  the  ground,  and  pos- 
sibly touches  it,  for  a  long  distance,  and  then  suddenly 
turns  up,  and  appears  much  as  if  the  kite  were  raised 
from  that  point.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  balloon 
ascensions  which  you  have  witnessed.  These  have 
shown  the  existence  of  different  currents  of  air,  at  differ- 
ent heights,  often  blowing  in  opposite  directions. 

A  kite  can  not  pass  out  of  the  current  in  which  it  is 
raised,  if  the  second  current  deviates  much  from  the 
first.  But,  upon  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  first,  its  as- 
cent must  stop  there.  Then,  if  you  give  it  more  string, 
you  will  destroy  the  sustaining  angle,  and  one  of  two 
things  must  happen ;  either  the  kite  will  fall  to  the 
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ground,  —  and  this  often  occurs,  and  you  wonder  what 
is  the  reason  ;  or  enough  of  the  string  will  remain  nearly 
parallel  with  the  earth's  surface,  to  make  the  angle  again 
correct.  You  may  not  find  this  explanation  anywhere 
else.  But  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  the  right  one. 

Perhaps  you  will  thus  also  see  why  it  is  necessary  to 
run  against  the  wind  to  raise  the  kite,  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  run,  after  the  kite  is  raised,  to  keep  it  up. 
If  the  wind  is  strong  enough  on  the  ground  to  raise  the 
kite,  at  once,  so  as  to  clear  its  bobs,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  run  at  all,  provided  that  no  more  string  is  let  out 
than  the  ascending  power  will  carry  up.  But  it  is  usual 
for  boys  to  unwind  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of  string 
before  they  attempt  to  raise  their  kites.  Then  the  run- 
ning increases  the  force  of  the  wind  against  a  kite  ;  and 
until  you  have  thus  raised  it  so  that  the  kite's  surface, 
as  held  by  the  string,  can  form  the  right  angle  with  the 
wind,  as  already  described,  it  will  not  sustain  itself  in 
the  air;  afterward,  it  will  stand  still.  The  less  the 
length  of  string  when  the  kite  is  first  pitched,  the  less, 
therefore,  you  will  have  to  run.  The  only  advantage  of 
using  so  much  string,  and  of  running  with  the  kite,  is, 
that  the  kite  is  thus  suddenly  carried  up  to  a  Mo:ght 
where  the  atmospheric  currents  are  usually  st:<  nger 
than  they  are  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  reversed. 
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The  flying  of  kites  is  a  very  pleasant  amusement  for 
the  summer  time.  Perhaps  you  will  enjoy  it  all  the 
more,  for  knowing  more  about  the  phenomena.  It  is 
well,  also,  for  boys,  —  and  girls,  too,  I  hope,  —  to  use 
their  ingenuity  in  making  these  toys.  It  is  a  neat  and 
speedy  way,  and  quite  a  durable  one,  and  one  at  which 
the  sisters  can  work  to  more  advantage  than  their  bro- 
thers, to  sew  the  paper  after  the  manner  of  a  hem,  in- 
stead of  pasting  it  upon  the  frame. 

The  shapes  may  be  as  singular  and  various  as  you 
please.  The  Chinese  make  very  fanciful  kites,  to  re- 
semble butterflies,  eagles,  and  men.  They  paint  them, 
too,  in  their  proper  colors.  The  city  of  Boston  furnished 
a  hundred  such  kites,  beside  many  common  ones  for 
the  amusement  of  the  school-children  in  the  Public 
Garden  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Among  other  pleasant  experiments,  a  fair-sized  kite 
can  be  made  to  take  up,  in  the  evening,  a  large  globe- 
lantern,  made  of  a  wire  or  wooden  frame,  covered  with 
tissue  paper,  and  containing  a  lighted  candle.  A  piece 
of  candle,  three  inches  long,  will  burn  two  hours,  and 
make  a  brilliant  show,  which  will  seem  very  wonderful 
to  those  not  in  the  secret.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
some  air-holes  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top,  or  the  can- 
dle will  not  burn. 
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income  to  the  absent  owner.  While  the  rent  is  not 
large,  the  tenant  usually  finds  it  all  he  can  do  to  pay  it 
besides  supporting  his  family.  A  pig  is  universally 
kept,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  privileged  member  of  the 
family,  often  being  kept  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin, 
having  nothing  to  do  except  to  eat  and  sleep,  while  the 
rest  must  rise  early  and  work  hard.  But  in  return  the 
pig  pays  the  rent,  that  is,  he  is  killed  when  fat  enough, 
and  the  money  that  he  brings  is  appropriated  to  this 
purpose. 

So  in  Terence  Malony's  family,  the  pig  had  been  de- 
pended upon  for  several  years  to  pay  the  rent.  This 
year  the  same  was  expected  of  him.  It  was  decided 
that  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  to  be  killed,  when  all  at 
once  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  one 
morning  was  found  dead.  What  was  the  nature  of  his 
disease  could  not  be  guessed.  Certainly  he  looked  far 
from  delicate.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  his  appearance, 
he  was  in  robust  health.  But  whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  he  was  dead ;  how  the  rent  was  to  be  provided  for, 
Terence  did  not  know.  In  two  days  it  came  due,  and 
the  steward  being  a  hard  man  with  delinquent  debtors, 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  family  would  be 
turned  out  of  doors. 

"Oh  whirra,  whirra ! ''  moaned  Mrs.  Malony,  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards.  "We  're  undone,  and  kilt  en- 
tirely. What  will  we  do  ? " 
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"Oh  whirra,  whirra !  "  moaned  Mrs.  Malony,  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards.  "We  're  undone,  and  kilt  en- 
tirely. What  will  we  do  ? " 
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This  question  was  easier  asked  than  answered.  As 
to  borrowing  money,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  All 
the  Malony's  friends  were  as  poor  as  they  were,  and 
none  had  a  shilling  to  spare.  So  the  question  remained 
unanswered  till  two  days  had  passed,  and  the  steward 
came  round  for  the  rent. 

"I  'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  Terence,  ''but  the  pig  's  dead, 
and.  I  haven't  a  penny,  barring  a  shillin'  which  I  am 
ready  to  pay,  if  you  will  let  us  stay  till  something  turns 
up." 

"If.  I  wait  till  then,"  said  the  steward,  disdainfully, 
"I  '11  have  to  wait  forever." 

Terence  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  himself  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this. 

"If  you  can't  pay  you  must  turn  out,"  said  the  steward. 
"We  '11  perish  in  the  cowld,  sir,  then.     Have  pity,  and 
give  us  time,"  said  Mrs.  Malony. 

"I  '11  give  you  till  to-morrow  morning  to  find  the 
money,  and  no  longer,"  said  the  steward ;  "so  you  know 
what  to  expect,"  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
cabin. 

They  knew  that  he  would  be  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as 
his  word,  and  sorrow  settled  down  upon  them  all.  But 
at  last,  as  it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Terence  should  go  round  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  see  if  he  could  n't  borrow  a  shilling  here  and 
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a  shilling  there,  and  so  contrive  to  make  up  the  required 
sum. 

Terence  had  five  children.     The  oldest  was  fat,  a 

» 

bright,  active  boy  of  thirteen,  who  was  already  able  to 
assist  his  father  considerably.  It  was  proposed  to  des- 
patch Pat  to  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Malony,  Luke  Connor 
"by  name,  who  kept  a  small  shop  about  six  miles  distant, 
and  was  known  to  have  saved  up  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  which  made  him  esteemed  a  man  of  property  in 
those  parts.  It  was  thought  possible  that  he  might  be 
willing  to  loan  the  two  pounds  needed,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it.  Still  they  did  not  feel  very  sure  of  it,  as  Luke 
was  rather  close-fisted,  and  not  over  willing  to  lend  his 
money,  even  to  a  relative,  where  there  was  likely  to  be 
any  risk.  Still  it  was  not  prudent  to  let  slip  even  a  slen- 
der chance,  and  accordingly  Pat  set  out  on  his  errand. 

A  six  mile  walk  across  the  country  was  something  of 
an  enterprise,  as  the  roads  were  not  the  best.  Still  Pat 
had  two  good  stout  legs  of  his  own,  and  did  not  mind 
it.  In  a  couple  of  hours  he  arrived  in  front  of  his  un- 
cle's door.  Luke  Connor  was  sitting  just  within,  smok- 
ing a  clay  pipe,  which  he  removed  on  seeing  Pat. 

"Well,  Pat,  and  how 's  the  mother  and  the  childer  ?  ' 
he  said. 

Pat  explained  that  they  were  well  enough  in  health, 
but  in  difficulties,  the  nature  of  which  he  explained. 
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Luke  Connor  listened  without  showing  much  sympa- 
thy, and  when  Pat  closed  by  asking  for  a  loan,  flatly  re- 
fused. 

"I  've  worked  hard  for  my  money,"  he  said,  "and  I 
shan't  throw  it  away  on  the  Malonys.  You  've  made 
your  bed,  and  you  must  lie  upon  it." 

"We  did  n't  kill  the  pig,"  said  Pat,  indignantly. 

"Then  you  did  n't  take  good  care  of  it,"  persisted  his 
uncle. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  he  refused  to  lend  anything, 
and  poor  Pat,  very  much  disheartened,  set  out  on  his 
return  home.  The  road  seemed  longer  than  at  first,  for 
he  was  not  sustained  by  hope,  and  knew  that  he  had  no 
good  news  to  bring.  He  was  about  a  mile  from  home 
when,  walking  with  eyes  downcast,  he  chanced  to  see  at 
his  feet  a  black  pocket-book.  Pat  was  not  long  in  pick- 
ing it  up,  and  thinking  that  the  owner's  name  might  be 
inside,  he  opened  it.  Pat's  eyes  sparkled  when  in  one 
of  the  compartments  he  discovered  eight  shining  pieces 
of  gold.  Besides  this,  there  were  some  papers  which 
were  really  of  far  greater  value,  but  this  Pat  did  not  un- 
derstand. To  him  the  gold  seemed  a  fortune,  and  he 
could  not  help  hoping  that  no  owner  might  be  found. 
The  eight  sovereigns  would  relieve  them  from  all  their 
troubles,  and  give  them  a  good  start  ahead. 

Just  then  a  post-chaise  came  slowly  back  on  the  road. 
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Inside  of  it  was  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  who  was 
looking  carefully  on  either  side  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing. 

"That 's  the  owner,"  thought  Pat,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  say  anything  about  finding  the  pocket-book.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  Little  Pat  was  honest,  and  he 
did  not  harbor  the  thought  long. 

"Boy,"  asked  the  stranger,  when  he  came  up,  "have 
you  seen  anything  of  a  pocket-book  on  the  road  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Pat,  promptly. 

"Whereabouts  was  it  ? " 

"Here  it  is,  sir,"  said  Pat,  producing  it  from  his 
pocket. 

The  stranger  looked  much  relieved,  and  opening  it, 
found  the  contents  safe. 

"You  're  an  honest  lad,"  he  said.  "Tell  me,  now, 
did  you  not  think  of  keeping  it  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Pat,  frankly.  "But  it 's  only  the  trou- 
bles at  home  that  made  me." 

"What  are  those  troubles,  my  lad?" 

So  asked,  Pat  told  the  whole  story  about  the  death  of 
the  pig,  and  how  in  consequence  of  that  they  were  un- 
able to  pay  the  rent,  and  must  be  turned  out  the  next 
morning. 

"That  is  hard,"  said  the  stranger.  "How  much 
money  do  you  need  ? " 
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"It 's  two  pounds,  sir,"  said  Pat. 
''And  you  can't  get  that  money?" 
"No,  sir." 

m 

"Can't  you  borrow  it?" 

"The  neighbors  is  as  poor  as  we,"  said  Pat,  "and 
have  n't  any  money  to  themselves,  barrin'  a  shillin'  or 


so.': 


"Where  do  you  live  ? " 

Pat  explained,  and  they  were  now  so  near  that  he  was 
able  to  point  out  his  father's  cabin. 

"When  does  the  steward  come  for  the  rent  ? ' 

"To-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  sir." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  pass  the  night  in  the  village,  and 
will  come  to  your  cabin  at  that  time.  Perhaps  we  shall 
be  able  to  arrange  matters  with  the  steward." 

It  was  with  a  lighter  heart  that  little  Pat  went  home. 
Somehow  he  thought  help  was  coming  from  the  stran- 
ger, and  reported  what  had  happened  to  his  parents. 
Terence  had  met  with  no  luck  at  all  in  his  attempts  to 
borrow.  His  neighbors  would  gladly  have  lent  him,  for 
the  poor  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  each  other,  but  they 
had  nothing  for  themselves.  So  the  next  morning  found 
them  not  very  cheerful,  and  none  of  them  had  much  ap- 
petite for  the  scanty  breakfast. 

Punctually  at  nine  the  steward  came. 

"It 's  only  one  word,"  he  said,  "that  I  Ve  got  to  say. 
Can  you  pay  the  rent  ?  " 
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"No,  sir,"  said  Terence,  "but  —  " 

"None  of  your  'buts,':  said  he,  roughly,  "out  you 
must  go,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  —  " 

"Hold  !  "  said  a  strange  voice,  and  through  the  open 
door  entered  the  stranger  whose  pocket-book  little  Pat 
had  found.  "What  is  the  matter? " 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  business  of  yours,  sir," 
said  the  steward,  superciliously.  "These  people  cannot 
pay  their  rent,  and  I  am  turning  them  out,  that  is  all." 

"Can't  you  wait  for  them?  They  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, not  dishonest." 

"That  I  have  nothing  to  do  with." 

"But  you  would  not  turn  them  out  in  this  cold 
weather  ? " 

"Why  not  ? " 

"Have  you  no  humanity?  Have  you  not  received 
positive  orders  from  your  employer  to  be  as  considerate 
as  possible  with  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
find  themselves  unable  to  pay  their  rent  ? " 

"What  do  you  know  of  my  employer's  orders  ? ' '  de- 
manded the  steward,  rudely.     "I  will  thank  you  not  to 
meddle  in  this  matter." 
.  "But  I  intend  to  meddle,"  said  the  stranger,  firmly. 

"And  by  what  right?" 

"By  the  best  right.  I  am  Lord  Arundel,  your  em- 
ployer." 
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The  steward  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation, 
and  tried  to  apologize,  but  without  much  success. 

"I  came  here,  partly,  because  I  had  heard  of  your 
abuse  of  authority,"  he  said.  "I  mean  to  do  what  I  can 
to  improve  the  condition  of  my  tenantry,  and  shall  need 
the  co-operation  of  another  man.  You  may  consider 
yourself  discharged  from  my  service." 

The  steward  slunk  away,  and  Lord  Arundel,  turning 
to  the  astonished  family,  told  them  that  he  would  remit 
the  rent  already  due,  and  in  consideration  of  Pat's  ser- 
vice, for  the  pocket-book  contained  very  valuable  papers, 
would  allow  them  to  occupy  the  cabin,  rent  free,  for 
three  years.  As  for  Pat,  he  agreed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education,  and  promised,  when  he  was  old 
enough,  to  take  him  into  his  employ  with  a  good  salary. 
Pat  is  now  at  school,  and  learning  rapidly. 

In  place  of  the  discarded  steward  is  a  humane  man, 
who  is, doing  all  he  can  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate.  Pat  is  to  become  his  assistant 
in  three  years,  and  more  prosperous  times  will  then 
dawn  upon  the  Malonys. 


HELPING   THE   REAPERS. 

BY  MRS.  S.  P.  DOUGHTY. 

HOLIDAY  !  mother,  a  holiday !"  shouted  a  group 
of  happy  children,  as  they  ran  eagerly  into  the 
room  where  their  mother  was  sitting. 

"And  what  gives  you  a  holiday,  my  children  ?' 
asked  Mrs.  Lawrence,  smiling  at  their  joy. 

"The  teacher  is  obliged  to  go  away  to-day,  mother, 
and  so  there  will  be  no  school.  We  are  so  glad !  It  is 
such  a  lovely  day  to  play." 

"And,  mother,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  little  ones, 
"if  you  would  only  let  us  go  to  grandfather's,  we  should 
be  so  happy ! " 

"O  yes,  mother,"  pleaded  another.  "We  have  not 
been  to  grandfather's  for  a  long  time.  Do  let  us  go  ! ': 

"Father  is  very  busy  to-day,  my  dear  children,  and  I 
know  that  he  cannot  spare  the  time  to  take  you  there," 
answered  their  mother. 

"But  we  can  walk,  mother!"  eagerly  exclaimed  Alice 
and  William,  the  two  eldest  children. 

"We  can  walk,  mother ! "  echoed  the  little  voices  of 
Kate  and  Annie. 

"Alice   and  William   might  perhaps   walk,"  replied 
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Mrs.  Lawrence ;  "but  it  would  be  too  far  for  Kate  and 
Annie." 

"Not  too  far  for  Kate,  mother,"  returned  Alice. 
"Father  says  she  is  a  better  walker  than  I  am.  But 
poor  little  Annie  could  not  walk,  and  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  leave  her  at  home." 

"I  will  go  and  consult  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, and  she  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments. 

On  returning  she  told  the  children  that  father  was 
willing  that  Willie  and  Alice  and  Kate  should  walk  to 
their  grandfather's ;  and  if  Annie  would  be  a  good  little 
girl,  and  stay  with  mother  and  baby,  she  should  ride  in 
the  carryall  with  father,  toward  evening,  and  bring  all 
the  children  home. 

Annie  wished  to  go  there  with  her  brother  and  sisters, 
but  she  loved  baby  very  much ;  and,  when  he  stretched 
his  little  hands  toward  her,  she  said  she  should  not  like 
to  go  away  and  leave  him  all  day. 

So  the  other  children  set  off  in  high  spirits,  and  Annie 
had  a  fine  play  with  baby  while  her  mother  was  at  work 
upon  her  pretty  new  frock. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  October,  and,  if  our  young 
readers  have  ever  thought  much  about  the  matter,  they 
have  learned  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
months  in  the  year. 

The  scorching  heat  of  summer  is  over ;  but  the  sun- 
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shine  is  still  warm  and  pleasant,  while  the  fresh,  cool 
breeze  seems  to  give  us  new  health  and  vigor.  The 
children's  path  lay  through  some  beautiful  woods,  and 
they  were  delighted  to  see  the  changing  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  to  watch  the  industrious  little  squirrels,  as 
they  leaped  nimbly  from  branch  to  branch,  busily  en- 
gaged in  collecting  a  store  of  nuts  and  acorns  for  the 
coming  winter. 

Willie  had  lately  read  some  amusing  stories  about  the 
manner  in  which  squirrels  migrate  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  ;  and,  while  Alice  and  Kate  sat  down 
beneath  a  large  tree  to  rest  for  a  little  while,  he  enter- 
tained them  by  repeating  what  he  had  read. 

Alice  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  that  squirrels  some- 
times crossed  rivers ;  and  little  Kate  laughed  heartily 
when  Willie  told  her  that  it  said,  in  one  book  that  he 
had  read,  that  they  use  bits  of  bark  and  chips  for  boats, 
and  their  large  bushy  tails  for  sails. 

Willie  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  this  was  true,  how- 
ever ;  but  he  knew  that  large  companies  of  squirrels  had 
been  known  to  cross  deep  rivers,  in  their  journeys  from 
one  place  to  another. 

They  soon  continued  their  walk  j  and,  before  long, 
they  left  the  wood  and  came  out  into  the  main  road. 
They  were  now  much  interested  in  looking  at  the  reap- 
ers, who  were  very  busy  cutting  the  grain  which  was 
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now  ready  for  the  harvest.  Willie  had  much  to  tell  his 
sisters  of  the  manner  in  which  grain  is  threshed  and 
winnowed,  for  his  father  had  taken  pains  to  show  him 
how  these  things  were  done. 

Grandfather's  farm  soon  came  in  sight.  The  children 
quickened  their  steps,  and  were  soon  at  the  door  of  the 
old  house,  where  their  grandmother,  who  had  seen  them 
from  the  window,  was  standing  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  long  walk  had  given  them  an  appetite,  and  they 
were  glad  of  the  nice  lunch  of  apple-pie,  doughnuts,  and 
cheese. 

For  an  hour  or  two  they  were  very  happy  talking  with 
their  grand-parents,  and  then  they  went  out  for  a  fine 
run  all  over  the  farm.  Barn-yard,  sheep-fold,  and  poul- 
try-yard, were  each  visited  in  their  turn,  and  even  the 
pig- sty  was  not  passed  by;  for,  as  Kate  was  hastening 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  grunting  hogs,  who  were 
no  favorites  of  hers,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  very 
cunning  little  pigs,  and  eagerly  called  to  her  brother 
"and  sister  to  come  and  see  them.  Willie  thought  them 
very  pretty  indeed,  but  Alice  preferred  the  sheep  and 
lambs. 

Not  far  from  the  house  was  a  beautiful  field  of  grain, 
which  the  reapers  were  busy  binding  into  sheaves. 
Willie  begged  his  grandfather  to  allow  him  to  help 
them ;  and  Alice  was  eager  to  go  with  him,  because  she 
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hud  read  that  women  and  little  girls  often  work  in  the 
fields  in  some  countries.  Kate  was  not  willing  to  be 
left  behind,  and  grandfather  said  they  might  all  go ;  but 
they  must  do  just  as  the  reapers  told  them,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  in  their  way. 

"O  no,  grandpa ;  we  will  try  to  help  them,"  answered 
Willie  ;  and  he  quickly  took  off  the  little  coat  which  he 
had  worn  from  home,  and  put  on  a  short  jacket,  which 
grandma  thought  better  for  the  field. 

The  men  were  pleased  to  see  the  children,  and  Willie 
and  Alice  soon  learned  to  tie  up  the  sheaves  very  well. 
Little  Kate  did  her  share  also,  and  she  was  quite  de- 
lighted when  the  men  allowed  her  to  ride  on  a  load 
which  they  carried  to  the  barn. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  Willie  observed  that 
there  was  still  a  little  grain  scattered  about  the  field, 
and  he  asked  one  of  the  men  if  he  should  try  to  collect 
it  together  and  make  a  small  sheaf. 

"Never  mind  doing  that,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
smiling.  "We  will  leave  it  for  the  gleaners." 

The  children  did  not  understand  what  he  meant;  and, 
when  they  returned  to  the  house,  Alice  asked  her  grand- 
mother what  John  meant  by  the  gleaners.  • 

"I  think  the  birds  will  be  our  gleaners,"  answered  her 
grandmother ;  "but  John  is  an  Englishman,  and  in  his 
country  the  poor  women  and  children  are  allowed  to 
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glean  or  collect  the  little  grain  that  may  be  left  on  the 
ground  after  the  harvest.  They  thresh  it  and  have  it 
ground  at  the  mill.  Then  they  have  a  little  flour  to 
make  bread  ;  or,  if  they  prefer,  they  can  sell  the  grain 
which  they  have  gleaned,  and  thus  earn  a  trifle  for  other 
purposes. 

The  children  were  much  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  gleaners,  and  Willie  said  if  he  ever  owned  a  field  of 
wheat  in  a  country  where  poor  people  came  to  glean, 
he  would  tell  the  reapers  to  leave  a  great  deal  on  the 
ground. 

Father  and  Annie  came  in  season  for  grandmother's 
early  tea;  and,  after  this  was  over,  the  merry  party  were 
seated  in  the  carryall,  and,  with  many  an  affectionate 
good  night,  they  were  soon  on  their  way  home. 

Mother  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  baby  crowed  a 
welcome  to  Alice  and  Annie  as  they  bent  over  his  cra- 
dle. Kate  had  a  kiss  for  baby,  and  also  another  for 
mother  ;  and  then  she  eagerly  ran  for  her  favorite  play- 
thing, a  pretty  little  horse  which  Willie  had  lately  given 
to  her.  With  the  horse  at  her  feet,  and  a  little  switch 
in  her  hand,  she  stopped  to  listen  to  WTillie,  who  was 
telling  his  mother  all  about  ''helping  the  reapers." 
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BY  GAIL  HAMILTON. 

fj  j'R.  FORWOODBY  being  in  the  country,  thought 
he  would  get  up  one  morning  just  to  see  how  it 
seemed.  I  am  sorry  to  be  constrained  to  say 
that  Mr.  Forwoodby  had  thought  the  same  thing 
several  mornings,  but  had  never  done  it.  I  have  ob- 
served a  somewhat  vague  impression  in  communities 
that  broken  resolutions  and  delayed  undertakings  are 
confined  to  boys  and  girls.  I  don't  subscribe  to  that 
doctrine  myself,  and  in  furtherance  of  my  own  belief 
comes  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Forwoodby  had  resolved  at 
least  five  times  to  "get  up  to-morrow  morning  and  see 
the  sun  rise,"  and  that  each  time  the  sun  had  got  up 
pretty  high  before  it  had  a  chance  to  see  him  rise.  Now, 
misses  and  masters,  you  need  not  take  heart  from  grown- 
up  people's  short-comings.  Because  others  are  foolish, 
you  are  none  the  less  bound  to  be  wise.  If  the  present 
generation  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  just  you  look 
out  and  have  your  generation  better.  Little  Hal  For- 
woodby had  no  mother  to  tell  him  when  to  go  to  bed 
and  when  to  get  up.  So  Mr.  Henry  Forwoodby  did 
not  know  that  it  was  not  all  right  to  go  to  bed  at  two, 
A.  M.,  and  get  up  at  nine. 
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But  as  he  brushed  the  dew  from  the  clover,  and  stirred 
up  the  perfumes  in  the  grass,  and  heard  the  thousand 
voices  of  the  waking  wood,  he  said  to  himself,  "This  is 
very  nice."  When  he  reached  the  end  of  the  wood,  he 
mounted  the  bars,  and  resting  awhile  on  the  upper  one, 
saw  the  coming  sunshine  tip  the  eastern  clouds  with 
glory,  and  flood  the  forests  with  warm  life,  and  he  said 
to  himself,  "Well,  this  is  nice.  I  wonder  if  anybody  else 
is  awake  ? " 

"Anybody  else,"  indeed,  Mr.  Forwoodby  !  Just  listen, 
if  you  please. 

He  did  listen,  and  along  the  winding  path  not  far 
from  the  bars  where  he  sat,  came  a  troop  of  sweet- 
breathed,  large-eyed,  meek-hearted  cows,  followed  rather 
than  driven  by  a  barefoot  boy  in  blue  frock  and  "over- 
alls." He  did  not  seem  to  be  minding  them  at  all,  for 
his  eyes  were  fastened  quite  intently  on  some  distant 
object  which  Mr.  Forwoodby  could  not  see  where  he 
sat.  When  the  boy  was  nearly  opposite  the  bars,  he 
came  to  a  full  stop,  and  only  twisted  his  stick  abstract- 
edly between  his  fingers. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  For- 
woodby, leaping  down  from  the  bars. 

The  boy  jumped  and  gave  a  startled  look,  but,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  attacked  by  a  robber  or  a  wild  beast, 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
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further  introduction,  asked  eagerly,  "Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  that  over  there  ? " 

"That?  Oh,  that  is  a  windmill ;  did  n't  you  ever  see 
one  before  ? " 

"That  a  windmill?  that  floppity-flop,  wizzing,  white 
thing?" 

"That 's  it,  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Forwoodby,  laughing. 

"Well,  now,  there ! "'  continued  the  boy,  "I  Ve  read 
about  'ern,  but  I  never  saw  one  before,  and  did  n't  think 
they  looked  like  that.  Why,  that  looks  like  a  great, 

big "  he  did  n't  seem  to  think  of  anything  it  did 

look  like,  so  he  stopped. 

"I  see,"  he  resumed  in  a  few  moments;  "the  wind 
moves  'em  on  the  outside,  and  that 's  fastened  to  the  in- 
side some  way,  so  it  all  hitches  together.  But  then  I 
shouldn't  think  it  could  go  only  when  the  wind  is  just 
so.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  wind  struck  it  in  the 
flank  —  so  —  then  it  would  whistle  right  through,  and 
not  make  it  move  at  all." 

"Very  true,  my  young  reasoner,  and  so  they  have  the 
mill,  or  sometimes  only  a  part  of  it,  made  to  turn  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  wherever  the  wind  veers  round,  the  wings 
will  always  face  it.  So  it 's  of  no  use  for  the  wind  to 
shirk.  It  always  has  the  old  mill  to  turn  whether  or 


no.' 


"Yes,  if  there  is  any  wind,"  said  the  boy,  smiling. 
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"And  if  there  is  n't  any  wind,  of  course  it  can't  turn  a 
mill.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  wind 
mill  ? " 

"Yes,  sir/99 

"Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  wanted 
to  do  something  very  grand  and  heroic.  He  had  read 
about  knights  going  out  and  fighting  dragons,  and  Sar- 
acens, and  giants,  and " 

"I  Ve  read  about  it,  too,  /  know.  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  a  great  boar  that  killed  all  the  cattle  with  his  tusks. 
I  know  'em." 

"Yes ;  and  he  thought  he  would  like  to  do  something 
just  as  heroic.  So  he  set  out  with  his  esquire  and  his 
suite  in  search  of  adventures.  One  day  about  twilight 
he  thought  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  huge  giant  bran- 
dishing his  arms  toward  him  in  defiance.  This  was  the 
very  thing  he  wanted  ;  so  in  high  spirits  he  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  drove  up  to  the  giant,  and  fought  him  with 
might  and  main.  But  the  giant  never  failed  or  fainted, 
though  his  attacker  came  very  near  doing  both ;  and 
when  the  morning  dawned,  what  do  you  think  the 
knight  discovered  he  had  been  fighting  against  ? " 

"It  was  n't  a  windmill,  was  it  ? ' 

"Just  so." 

"Oh  my !  what  a  ninny  !  How  mad  he  must  have 
been.  How  the  others  must  have  laughed  at  him." 
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"Yes,  and  the  world  has  been  laughing  at  him  ever 


since.' 


"How  long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"Ah !  I  don't  think  the  date  is  put  down  in  the  his- 
tories." 

"Is  that  a  true  story?'3 

"Not  so  true  as  it  might  be,  but  a  great  deal  truer 
than  many.  We  're  all  given  to  fighting  windmills  more 
or  less." 

"No,  are  we,  though?     I  never  did  •  did  you?" 

"Several,  in  the  course  of  my  life;  and  I  dare  say 

"  but  whatever  it  was  that  he  dared  say,  he  never 

said  it ;  for  the  boy  just  then  noticed  that  one  of  the 
cows  had  deviated  from  the  path  of  duty  towards  a  low, 
wet  swamp,  on  the  edge  of  which  she  was  browsing,  and 
he  sprang  after  her  with  a  great  whoop  and  hurrah ! 
This  startled  her,  and  she  plunged  headlong  into  the 
swamp,  and  disappeared  among  the  thick  bushes.  He 
followed,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Forwoodby  heard 
the  crackling  of  bushes,  the  shouts,  and  the  heavy,  slow 
plashing  of  muddy  water.  He  began  to  fear  that  harm 
might  come,  and  was  meditating  whether  he  had  better 
go  to  the  rescue,  when  they  :>oth  emerged  from  the 
swamp  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where 
they  entered,  and  both  in  dismal  plight  —  the  cow  with 
muddy  legs  and  clots  of  mud  on  her  brindled  sides  — 
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the  boy,  black  up  to  his  waist,  his  frock  torn  in  several 
places,  his  arm  scratched  and  bleeding,  and  his  face  red 
with  exertion.  "I  did  it,"  he  exclaimed,  puffing  and 
panting  as  he  joined  Mr.  Forwoodby.  "I  did  it!  I 
beat." 

"Beat  whom?"  asked  Mr.  Forwoodby. 

"Beat  the  cow.  She  led  me  a  pretty  chase.  She 
meant  to  get  away  and  have  a  grand  time  in  there. 
T  was  all  mud,  and  hassocks,  and  prickles,  and  I  was 
barefoot,  and  she  thought  I  couldn't  get  along;  but  I 
did.  I  got  her  out,  and  I  'd  have  got  her  out  if  it  took 
all  day.  I  guess  she  won't  try  it  again  very  soon." 

"My  young  friend,  you  have  been  fighting  a  windmill  ; 
do  you  know  it  ?  I  thank  you  for  so  timely  an  illustra- 
tion." 

"Me  ?  a  windmill !  " 

"Exactly.  You  drove  the  cow  into  the  swamp,  and 
now  you  take  great  credit  to  yourself  for  driving  her  out. 
She  would  n't  have  made  you  any  trouble  if  you  had  let 
her  alone,  any  more  than  my  man's  windmill  would  him  ; 
but  you  both  built  up  a  foe  out  of  a  very  harmless  thing, 
and  the  knight  battered  and  bruised  himself,  and  you  — 
look  at  yourself! ' 

"But  did  n't  I  have  to  get  her  out?" 

"You  did  n't  have  to  get  her  in.  She  had  n't  any  idea 
of  going  in  herself.  What  did  she  want  in  there  ?  It 
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was  a  great  deal  better  place  out  here,  and  she  had  sense 
enough  to  know  it.  But  you  made  such  a  hurly-burly 
at  her  heels,  that  she  thought  it  was  all  over  with  her  if 
she  did  n't  take  to  the  swamp  for  refuge.  If  you  had 
gone  quietly  up  to  her,  or  if  you  had  even  gone  quietly 
along,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  followed  quietly, 
after  a  moment's  reflection." 

"Any  way,  I  beat  after  she  did  go  in.     I  made  her 


come  out.' 


"She  would  have  come  out  of  herself,  just  the  same. 
So  my  knight  made  the  giant  show  his  colors, ^and  prove 
himself  only  a  windmill.  But  he  would  have  done  it 
just  the  same  when  morning  came,  knight  or  no  knight. 
All  windmills,  my  boy,  all  windmills.  Half  our  fighting 
is  only  against  windmills." 

"I  'm  pretty  sure  I    sha'n't  fight  that  windmill  any 


more.' 


"There  are  many  others  for  you  to  encounter." 
"Yes,  I  suppose  so.     I  have  n't  been  in  the  country  a 
great  while,  and  I  expect   I   shall  see  a  good  many  of 
that  kind." 

"A  little  forethought  will  enable  you  to  avoid  some 
of  them.  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  once,  and  my  horse 
would  n't  start.  I  whipped  him,  and  urged  him,  but  he 
never  moved ;  and  after  a  while  a  man  came  by  and 
discovered  that  he  had  not  been  untied.  In  my  haste  I 
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had  quite  forgotten  it.  Then  you  see  I  was  fighting  a 
windmill." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "and  once  at  school  I  thought  a 
boy  was  making  fun  of  me,  because  he  kept  saying  —  I 
thought  he  kept  saying,  '  Ammy-beau  Ammy-bis  Ammy- 
bit,'  —  my  name  is  Ammy  —  A-m-m-i  is  the  way  to 
spell  it,  but  they  call  it  Ammy,  and  I  thought  he  was 
making  fun  of  me,  and  I  pounced  upon  him,  and  after 
all  he  was  only  saying  his  Latin  lesson  that  he  had  just 
been  studying,  only  he  pronounced  it  wrong,  the  boys 
said,  just  for  fun.  That  was  a  kind  of  a  windmill, 
was  n't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  see  you  understand  me.  Look  out  for  them, 
and  you  '11  save  yourself  many  unnecessary  blows,  both 
active  and  passive." 

"I  Ve  got  to  go  now,  sir,  down  in  that  field  where  the 
reapers  are.  Good-bye,  sir." 

k'Good-bve."     And   Mr.    Forwoodby,   after   watching 

J  J  '  O 

the  reapers  awhile,  walked  home  musing  —  "Well,  this 
getting  up  in  the  morning  is  n't  so  very  bad,  after  all ;" 
and  I  don't  think  he  has  eaten  such  a  breakfast  this 
summer  as  he  ate  that  morning. 


P  AUGUS. 

?ate  frjora  the  USaqlg  ^istotjtj  of  Massachusetts. 

BY  FRANCES  LEE. 

"'TwAS  Paugus  led  the  Pequot  tribe; 

As  runs  the  fox,  would  Paugus  run, 
As  howls  the  wild  wolf  would  he  howl, 

A  large  bear-skin  had  Paugus  on!"  —  OLD  BALLAD. 


before  boys  thought  of  firing  off  crackers  and 
sending  up  rockets  on  the  Fourth  of  July  any  more 
than  they  did  on  the  Fourth  of  January,  a  little  girl 
named  Ann    Craig  lived   in   Massachusetts,  near 
where  the  town  of  Groton  now  stands. 

I  suppose  she  looked  and  acted  much  as  children  do 
now-a-days,  and  was  as  fond  of  play  as  any  of  you.  I 
dare  say,  Charley,  you  would  have  found  her  just  as 
pleasant  to  play  hide  and  seek  with,  as  your  little  blue- 
eyed  sister  is.  But  the  boys  that  played  with  Anna, 
even  those  of  them  who  lived  to  be  white-haired  old 
men,  have  been  under  the  grass  for  many  a  year,  with 
an  ancient-looking  moss-grown  stone  above  their  heads. 
For  Anna  lived  away  back  in  the  bloody  time  of  the  In- 
dian war,  when  men  slept  with  loaded  guns  by  their 
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beds,  and  carried  loaded  guns  even  to  the  house  of 
God ;  when  an  unusual  sound,  or  a  thin  curl  of  blue 
smoke  showing  above  the  forest,  sent  the  little  ones 
trembling  to  their  mothers,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the 
strong  men  fail  them  because  of  fear.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  no  hostilities  for  a  while,  and  then  the  Indians 
visited  the  white  men's  houses,  bringing  curiously  made 
baskets  and  birch  brooms  to  trade  for  food. 

After  one  of  these  peaceful  seasons,  when,  as  far  as 
the  English  people  knew,  nothing  had  gone  wrong,  the 
Indians  all  quietly  disappeared  from  the  settlement. 
Their  absence  was  not  noticed  for  a  few  days,  but  it 
was  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  terror  that  the  people  said  to 
each  other  presently,  ''The  Indians  have  gone  away  ! ': 

They  had  learned  by  hard  experience  that  a  sudden 
absence  was  a  sure  sign  the  savages  had  taken  offence 
at  something,  and  were  off  preparing  for  war.  We  can 
fancy  how  some  faces  grew  pale,  and  some  hearts  sank 
with  fear,  while  others,  braver  and  fonder  of  the  excite- 
ment of  fighting,  were  almost  glad,  as  they  prepared  for 
war. 

They  put  the  women  and  children  in  the  largest 
house,  which  was  at  best  built  of  logs,  not  hardly  as  nice 
a  place  to  live  in  as  people  build  now  for  their  cows 
and  horses.  They  kept  the  cattle  in  the  enclosure  about 
it,  and  reaped  the  half  ripe  grain  to  live  upon,  and  to 
keep  it  from  being  destroyed  by  the  savages. 
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And  now,  whenever  and  wherever  red  and  white  men 
met  each  other,  there  was  righting,  and  the  fair  earth, 
spotted  over  with  daisies  and  violets,  grew  ghastly  under 
its  burden  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  At  last  there 
was  a  great  battle  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  in  Maine.  It 
happened  that  Paugus,  the  Indian  chief,  and  his  men, 
were  on  the  bank  above  the  English,  who,  being  below 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  which  bordered  the  water, 
had  the  best  of  it. 

Occasionally  an  English  head  would  peer  up,  and  an 
English  eye  would  take  deadly  aim  at  some  skulking 
Indian,  who  hardly  saw  the  gun  that  killed  him ;  then 
the  head  would  disappear  down  the  bank,  among  the 
bushes  again. 

By  and  by  a  tall,  strong  man  cautiously  showed  the 
top  of  his  head,  which  was  seen  by  Paugus,  the  chief, 
who  was  as  tall  and  strong  as  he. 

Paugus  called  to  him,  "Chamberlain,  come  and  fight 
me!" 

Paugus  had  often  warmed  himself  by  Chamberlain's 
fire,  at  his  home  away  off  in  Groton  ;  he  had  eaten  at 
his  table,  and  played  with  his  children.  They  had 
traded  with  each  other,  and  slept  under  the  same  roof; 
but  during  a  battle,  if  one  man  challenged  another  to 
single  combat,  it  was  considered  very  cowardly  to  re- 
fuse, though  they  were  ever  so  friendly  in  time  of  peace. 
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Besides,  the  blood  of  the  men  was  hot  with  rage  and 
hatred,  and  their  arms  were  nerved  by  the  mad  excite- 
ment of  the  fight,  and  the  sight  of  the  bodies  of  their 
fallen  friends. 

So  Chamberlain  drew  himself  up  the  bank  and  stood 
on  level  ground  facing  Paugus.  The  aim  of  both  was 
so  sure  that  it  only  was  a  question  of  time.  The  man 
that  could  pull  a  trigger  the  quickest  would  doubtless 
kill  the  other.  The  fighters  about  them  stopped  a  little 
to  watch  the  combat,  which  was  so  evenly  balanced. 

In  their  haste,  they  did  not  take  a  careful  aim,  and 
both  missed  fire  ;  but  it  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant 
to  put  in  a  fresh  charge.  Holding  an  open  powder- 
horn  over  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  until  there  had  been 
time  to  count  a  certain  number  —  varying  with  the  size 
of  the  charge  to  be  used  —  and  dropping  another  bullet 
from  the  mouth,  where  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to 
carry  a  few  extra  ones,  the  gun  was  struck  on  the 
ground,  which  caused  it  to  cock  itself,  and  was  ready 
for  use.  But  this  time  it  happened  that  Paugus'  bullet 
stuck  in  the  gun  barrel,  and  he  was  obliged  to  draw  the 
ramrod  and  ram  it  down.  Quick  of  motion  as  a  beast 
of  prey,  he  took  so  speedy  an  aim  that  after  all  there 
was  but  one  report  —  a  lengthened  one  —  but  Cham- 
berlain's gun  began  it.  The  ball  passed  through  the 
heart  of  Paugus,  and  gave  a  sudden  upward  aim  to  his 
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gun,  with  the  trigger  already  pulled,  so  that  the  ball  just 
grazed  Chamberlain's  head,  while  the  Indian,  with  a 
hideous  yell,  fell  backward  and  died. 

"A  little  more  and  he  would  have  killed  you,"  said 
his  comrades. 

"A  little  more  and  he  would  n't  have  hit  me  at  all," 
said  Chamberlain. 

Then  the  battle  raged  again  fierce  and  pitiless,  till  the 
Indians  were  forced  to  retreat. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  old  feud  was  forgotten. 
Men  lived  in  their  own  homes  again,  and  planted  their 
fields  ;  and  again  the  Indians  were  friendly.  But  there 
was  one  breast  where  the  flames  of  hatred  and  revenge 
burned  fiercer  for  the  long  delay.  Paugus  had  a  son  as 
stout  and  huge  as  he  was,  and  according  to  the  Indian 
custom,  he  must  revenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

One  day  somebody  in  Groton  had  "a  raising,"  Per- 
haps you  have  never  heard  of  these  old-time  festivals 
which  were  so  fashionable  when  trees  were  many  and 
men  were  few.  When  a  building  was  "put  up,"  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  frame  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
with  the  help  of  all  the  men  and  boys  far  and  near,  it 
was  raised  to  its  place  on  the  foundations.  You  may 
be  certain  that  all  kinds  of  eating  and  drinking  were 
plenty,  for  people  thought  quite  as  much  of  good  cheer 
in  the  old  times  as  they  do  now. 
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At  this  raising  in  Groton,  which  happened  more  than 
a  century  ago,  there  was  an  Indian  about  among  the 
people  who  was  a  stranger  to  them  all.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  he  asked  some  one  if  a  man  named 
Chamberlain  lived  near.  "And  a  very  good  man  he  is, 
too,"  he  added. 

Presently,  after  the  toddy  had  been  passed  freely 
about,  and  the  stranger  had  drank  again  and  again,  his 
caution  was  forgotten,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
"when  wine  goes  in  wit  goes  out,"  and  he  said  boldly 
that  he  was  Paugus'  son,  and  had  come  to  kill  Cham- 
berlain. 

When  his  neighbors  told  him  of  it  and  entreated  him 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  Chamberlain  only  laughed  with 
contempt.  But  he  barred  the  rough  door  of  his  log 
house  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  put  a  double  charge 
in  the  gun,  which  stood  within  reach  of  his  arm,  by  the 
bed-side.  I  imagine  that  he  did  not  sleep  so  soundly 
but  a  little  noise  awoke  him,  fearless  as  he  was. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  before  it  was  quite  light, 
he  heard  a  pig  grunting  about  his  house.  Then  he 
crept  cautiously  to  the  door  with  his  gun,  and  looking 
through  the  cracks,  which  were  for  once  very  convenient, 
he  saw  presently  a  head  peep  up  from  behind  a  stump, 
and  he  perceived  very  plainly  that  the  grunting  came 
from  that  head.  Quick  as  thought  he  levelled  his  gun 
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and  fired.  The  two  bullets  went  through  the  door,  and 
through  the  head  which  was  peering  above  the  stump. 
Then  the  grunting  ceased ;  there  was  a  sound  of  a  hu- 
man body  falling  heavily  to  the  ground ;  and  this  was 
the  end  of  the  Indian's  revenge. 

When  his  neighbors  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain  what  had 
become  of  Paugus'  son,  he  said  there  was  a  hog  came 
grunting  around  his  house,  and  if  they  wanted  to  see  it, 
they  might  go  and  look  in  the  pond. 

Little  Anna  Craig  used  to  go  to  this  very  house  to 
play  with  the  children  there,  and  she  often  put  her  fin- 
gers through  the  bullet  holes,  which  always  remained  in 
the  doer. 

When  Anna  had  grown  to  be  an  old  lady,  with  wrin- 
kles and  white  hair,  she  was  my  grandfather's  grand- 
mother, and  she  told  this  story  of  Paugus  to  her  grand- 
son, who,  long  after  she  was  dead,  told  it  to  my  father. 
He,  in  his  turn,  told  it  to  me,  and  now  I  have  told  it 
to  you. 
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BY  CATHARINE  M    TROWBRIDGE. 
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wOTHER,     said  William  Benton,  "may  I  go  over 
and  see  Charles  Jones  this  afternoon  ?  " 

William's  mother  gave  him  permission,  and 
he  started  off.  He  had  just  shut  the  gate  after 
him,  when  he  thought  he  would  go  back  and  get  his 
kite.  When  he  reached  Mr.  Jones',  he  found  Charles 
in  the  yard,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  come  to  play 
with  him  all  the  afternoon. 

"I  'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Charles.  "What  have  you  in 
your  hand  ? " 

"It  is  my  hew  kite." 

"Where  did  you  get  it  ? "  asked  Charles,  eagerly. 

"My  father  made  it  for  me,"  answered  William. 

"It  is  a  nice  one.  I  wish  I  had  one  like  it.  Let  me 
take  it,  and  see  if  I  can  raise  it." 

"No,"  replied  William ;  "you  don't  understand  it. 
You  will  tear  it  or  break  the  string." 

"Then  let  me  see  you  do  it,"  said  Charles. 

William  tried,  but  he  did  not  very  well  understand  it, 
himself.  Charles  was  soon  tired  of  watching  William, 
and  thought  he  would  have  something  with  which  he 
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could  do  as  he  chose  j  so  he  went  into  the  house,  and 
brought  out  a  nice  new  ball. 

ibO  Charles,  let  me  take  that,"  said  William,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  ball.  "I  want  to  throw  it  up  against  the 
house." 

This  was  just  what  Charles  expected  William  would 
say,  and  he  had  an  answer  all  ready  for  him. 

'•No,  William,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  let  you  take  it. 
You  will  lose  it  in  the  tall  grass." 

The  battle  had  now  fairly  commenced  between  Wil- 
liam and  Charles.  The  weapons  used  were  hard  words 
and  disobliging  acts.  After  trying  to  find  some  play  in 
which  they  could  agree,  they  at  last  concluded  to  make 
a  play-house  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  proceeded 
with  some  degree  of  harmony  to  collect  the  material. 
But  when  they  had  completed  these  preparations,  they 
found  a  new  ground  of  disagreement.  Charles  insisted 
that  the  yard  should  be  laid  out,  and  the  fence  first 
made  ;  but  William  said  that  was  no  way  at  all,  for  the 
house  should  be  built  first.  This  dispute  was  a  very 
serious  one.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  they  both  became 
very  angry,  and  William  left,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  play  with  such  an  obstinate,  unreasonable  boy. 

William  went  home  greatly  excited,  and  began  to  tell 
his  mother  about  the  quarrel.  He  said  that  Charles 
would  not  let  him  play  with  his  new  bail,  but  brought  it 
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out  on  purpose  to  vex  him,  by  telling  him  that  he  should 
not  take  it.  Here  his  mother  interrupted  his  narrative. 

"Before  you  proceed  any  farther,"  she  said,  "I  want 
to  know  what  you  had  previously  done  to  vex  Charles." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  William ;  but  there 
was  a  tell-tale  blush  on  his  cheeks,  which  convinced  his 
mother  that  he  thought  of  more  than  he  cared  to  tell. 

"Now  be  candid,  William,"  she  said,  seriously.  "Nev- 
er relate  to  me  the  story  of  any  difficulty  with  your  play- 
mate, unless  you  can  be  frank  enough  to  tell  me  the 
whole  truth.  I  never  wish  to  hear  only  one  side  of  a 
story  of  that  kind.  If  you  did  anything  to  vex  Charles, 
I  wish  to  know  what  it  was." 

"I  would  not  let  him  take  my  kite,  because  I  was 
afraid  he  would  injure  it,  and  I  suppose  he  was  vexed 
about  that,"  said  William. 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  said  his  mother.  "There  has  been 
a  battle,  on  a  small  scale,  in  Mr.  Jones'  yard,  this 
afternoon.  You  commenced  hostilities,  to  use  a  phrase 
common  in  war,  by  refusing  to  let  Charles  take  your 
kite.  He  was  revenged  upon  you  by  bringing  out  his 
ball,  and  refusing  to  let  you  play  with  it.  War  was  thus 
fairly  declared,  and  each  of  you  carried  it  on  by  trying 
to  make  the  other  as  unhappy  as  possible.  Now  all  this 
trouble  and  unhappiness  was  occasioned  by  your  forget- 
ting one  thing  when  you  went  over  to  see  Charles,  this 
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afternoon.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  it  was  that 
you  should  have  been  careful  to  remember?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"You  should  have  remembered  that  you  ought  to  visit 
your  playmate  with  a  desire  to  give  him  pleasure,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  the  afternoon,  yourself.  If  you  had 
cherished  this  feeling,  you  would  not  have  refused  your 
kite  when  you  knew  that  it  would  give  Charles  pleasure 
to  take  it,  and  then  the  war  would  not  have  commenced 
in  the  way  it  did.  When  you  built  your  play-house,  if 
if  would  have  given  him  any  satisfaction  to  finish  the 

^rd  first,  you  should  have  been  willing  to  gratify  him." 

"But,  mother,  that  was  no  way  to  build  a  house,"  Wil- 
liam urged. 

"It  might  not  have  been  your  way,  or  the  best  way. 
Still,  the  order  in  which  your  play-house  was  built  was 
not  of  half  as  much  consequence  as  it  was  that  you  and 
Charles  should  play  together  kindly  and  pleasantly.  If 
you  wish  to  get  along  pleasantly  with  your  playmates, 
you  must  often  give  up  to  them  in  little  things,  and 
never  be  willful  about  trifles.  Now,  I  think  this  foolish 
war  had  better  be  ended  at  once,  and  I  propose  that 
you  shall  return  to  Charles  with  a  flag  of  truce." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  mother?  What  is  a  'flag 
of  truce  ? '  " 

"When  two  nations  are  at  war,  if  one  of  them  wishes 

14 
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to  approach  the  other  on  a  friendly  errand,  the  white 
flag  is  raised,  as  a  sign  of  peace.  If  one  of  the  parties 
gets  tired  of  fighting,  and  wishes  to  end  the  war,  it 
sometimes  sends  a  messenger  to  the  other  party  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  bearing  proposals  of  peace.  Now,  I  think 
you  had  better  return  to  Charles  with  proposals  for 
peace.  Tell  him  that  you  think  it  is  very  foolish  for 
two  boys,  who  might  be  happy  together,  if  they  chose, 
to  carry  on  a  war  any  longer." 

"What  if  Charles  will  not  make  up  ? '    asked  William. 

"There  is  little  danger  of  that.  You  will  find  very 
few  who  will  be  disposed  to  give  you  battle,  if  you  bear 
in  your  hand  the  white  flag  of  peace.  It  is  because  you 
so  often  carry  the  red  flag  of  war,  that  you  get  involved 
in  so  many  quarrels  with  your  young  companions." 

"Well,  mother,  if  I  return  to  Charles,  what  shall  I 
take  with  me  for  my  flag  of  truce  ?  " 

His  mother  smiled.  "I  will  tell  you  what  you  may 
take,"  she  said.  "You  remember  that  book  of  engrav- 
ings with  which  you  were  so  much  pleased  the  other 
day.  You  may  take  that  with  you  if  you  will  be  very 
careful  of  it ;  and  you  and  Charles  can  look  it  over,  to- 
gether." 

•\ 

William  took  the  book  and  started  on  his  errand. 
But  he  was  not  sure  how  he  should  be  received  by 
Charles,  who  was  very  angry  with  him  when  they  parted. 
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He  found  his  playmate  sitting  sullenly  under  a  tree  in 
the  yard. 

"I  have  come  back,  Charles/'  said  William.  "I  think 
it  is  foolish  for  us  to  quarrel,  when  we  might  have  such 
good  times  together  ;  don't  you  ?  Just  see  what  I  have 
brought  with  me,  —  a  beautiful  book,  full  of  pictures. 
We  can  look  at  them  together,  if  we  will  be  careful  of 
the  book." 

The  face  of  Charles  brightened.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
the  war  any  better  than  William,  and  he,  too,  was  ready 
for  peace.  William  found  it  was  as  his  mother  said ; 
when  he  bore  the  white  flag  of  peace,  there  was  little 
danger  of  war. 

William  and  Charles  looked  at  the  pictures  until  they 
wished  for  a  change ;  then  they  laid  the  book  carefully 
aside,  and  concluded  to  finish  their  play-house.  Wil- 
liam wished  Charles  to  finish  the  yard  first,  if  that  was 
his  choice ;  but  Charles  declared  that  he  honestly 
thought  the  house  should  be  built  first,  and  that  he  had 
insisted  on  doing  the  yard  first  just  to  have  his  own 
way,  because  he  saw  that  William  was  determined  to 
have  his. 

When  William  returned  home  he  assured  his  mother 
that  he  and  Charles  had  "'got  along  first-rate."  UI  mean 
after  this,"  he  said,  "to  carry  the  white  flag  of  peace 
wherever  I  go." 
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"That  is,  if  you  do  not  forget  it,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  William,  blushing.  "It  is  strange 
that  I  so  often  forget  all  about  being  kind  to  others,  and 
trying  to  make  them  happy.  When  I  do  forget  I  always 
get  into  trouble.  But  sometimes  I  feel  so  contrary,  that 
I  don't  care  whether  I  make  any  one  happy  or  not." 

"When  you  have  such  feelings,  you  should  be  careful 
not  to  give  way  to  them.  If  you  do  not  act  them  out, 
they  will  soon  give  place  to  a  more  amiable  temper  ^f 
mind." 


HARRY     HEEDLESS. 

,  l^Jhat  <£ame  of  lot  feeing  and  lot 

BY  MARY  C.  VAUGHN. 

[IND   what  you  're  about,  Master  Harry,  or  sure 
you'll   get   hurt."  —  "Mind,    Master    Harry,   or 
ye  ?11  be  breakin'  all  the  ilegant  cups  and  sau- 
cers." —  ujist  see,  ye  little  rogue,  ye  're  spilin' 
all  my  clean  clothes." 

So  Bridget,  the  cook,  was  constantly  calling  out, 
whenever  Master  Harry  Healy  came  into  his  mother's 
kitchen. 

Harry  was  a  bright,  pretty  boy,  with  a  great  propen- 
sity for  fun  and  mischief;  but  when  he  got  his  thoughts 
fixed  on  any  particular  object,  or  became  interested 
deeply  in  any  play,  he  forgot  everything  else,  and  was 
heedless  of  all  about  him.  Of  course  he  often  got  into 
trouble,  and  was  frequently  hurt,  because  he  "forgot,"  or 
"did  not  think,"  or  "did  not  see."  At  least,  those  were 
generally  his  excuses  whenever  he  was  blamed. 

One  Monday  morning,  when  Harry  was  about  five 
years  old,  he  came  down  into  the  kitchen  very  early. 
His  kite  had  fallen  into  the  back  area,  and  when  he  had 
picked  it  up,  he  began  to  amuse  himself  by  running  from 
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the  yard  through  the  hall  and  kitchen,  back  and  forth, 
all  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  seeing  the  kite  floating  on 
the  breeze  that  was  drawing  briskly  through  the  open 
doors.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  see  anything  but  his 
kite. 

"Master  Harry,"  screamed  Bridget,  from  the  area, 
"mind,  or  yes  '11  be  in  the  tub;"  and  scarcely  had  the 
words  been  spoken,  before  the  little  fellow  fell  back  into 
a  large  tub  full  of  very  hot  water  which  the  girl  had  just 
taken  from  the  boiler  for  her  washing.  He  screamed 
very  loudly,  and  Bridget  ran  to  him  at  once.  Only  his 
head  and  his  little  shoes  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Bridget  lifted  him  out,  and  by  that  time  his  screams 
had  brought  all  the  household  to  the  spot.  Of  course 
he  was  dreadfully  scalded,  and  it  was  very  long  before 
he  could  leave  his  bed  of  pain,  and  much  longer  before 
he  was  able  to  walk  out  again  into  the  pure  air,  and 
play  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  schoolmates,  as 
he  had  before  done. 

For  a  time  he  was  cautious,  and  sometimes  looked 
behind  him  when  at  play ;  but  the  impression  of  his  suf- 
ferings wore  off  at  last,  and  he  became  heedless  again. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  dreadfully  frightened  ;  but  he  soon 
forgot  again,  and  was  as  careless  as  before. 

Twice  he  stood  carelessly  before  the  stable-door,  and 
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his  father's  horse,  Charley,  coming  suddenly  out,  threw 
him  over;  once  to  deposit  him  in  the  mud,  unhurt,  but 
in  a  most  unsavory  plight,  and  once  to  trample  upon  his 
back,  making  a  fearful  contusion,  and  injuring  him  oth- 
erwise, so  that  he  has  never  quite  recovered. 

One  day  he  was  leading  his  little  sister  to  school,  after 
repeated  cautions  from  his  mother.  But  he  forgot  what 
she  had  said,  before  he  had  gone  many  blocks,  and,  as 
he  was  crossing  a  street,  with  the  little  girl  skipping 
along  by  his  side,  while  he  looked  carelessly  about,  a 
horse  and  cart  came  rapidly  around  the  corner,  and, 
though  the  driver  shouted  to  him,  he  did  not  hear.  Be- 
fore the  horse  could  be  stopped  he  ran  over  the  little 
girl,  who  was  taken  up  insensible  and  carried  to  her 
home.  She  was  dreadfully  hurt,  and,  after  living  sev- 
eral weeks  in  great  suffering,  she  died  in  consequence 
of  her  injuries. 

Harry  felt  as  if  he  was  his  sister's  murderer,  and  re- 
fused to  be  comforted ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  little 
Ella  was  laid  in  the  grave,  he  was  thoughtful  and  watch- 
ful. But  even  this  impression  wore  off,  and  he  began 
again  to  justify  the  title  of  "Harry  Heedless,"  which  his 
school-fellows  had  given  him. 

When  Harry  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  his 
father  one  morning  gave  him  a  letter  and  package  which 
he  requested  him  to  convey,  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
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the  house  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  about  to  sail  for 
South  America.  The  package  contained  papers,  and 
the  letter,  instructions  concerning  some  business  which 
this  gentleman  had  agreed  to  transact  for  Harry's  father, 
and  which  involved  a  large  sum  of  money.  Of  course  it 
was  very  important  that  the  gentleman  should  receive 
them  before  he  sailed. 

But  Harry  was  thinking  of  something  else,  or  perhaps 
of  nothing  at  all ;  and  he  took  the  wrong  direction  and 
found  himself,  after  a  while,  going  away  from,  instead  of 
toward,  the  gentleman's  house.  He  altered  his  course, 
and  soon  came  into  the  right  street,  but  here  he  became 
heedless  again,  and  walked  far  past  the  place  where  he 
should  have  stopped.  He  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
until  he  reached  the  end  of  the  street.  Then  he  went 
back  as  fast  as  he  could  ;  but  the  gentleman  had  been 
hurriedly  summoned  to  go  aboard  the  ship,  and  had  de- 
parted. 

Harry  ran  all  the  way  until  he  reached  the  river-side, 
where  the  ships  lay ;  but  then  he  did  not  know  where  to 
find  the  one  he  wanted,  and  so  much  time  was  lost  in 
making  inquiries  that  he  found,  at  last,  that  the  ship 
had  dropped  down  the  bay,  and  the  opportunity  of  de- 
livering the  papers  was  lost. 

The  consequences  of  this  piece  of  heedlessness  were, 
that  Harry's  father  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  South 
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America,  and  his  business  at  home  was  much  affected 
by  the  failure  of  his  South  American  agents  to  receive 
his  advices. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Healy  obtained  a  situation  for  Harry 
in  the  employ  of  a  firm  of  country  merchants.  He 
thought  that  Harry  would  be  more  careful  when  intrust- 
ed with  the  interests  of  others  than  he  had  been  with  his 
own,  because  under  more  restraint ;  and  so,  for  a  time, 
it  proved.  Harry  really  tried  to  do  right,  and  to  keep 
his  thoughts  about  him.  And  his  employers  were  well 
pleased  with  his  industry  and  attention  to  business. 

Harry  was  a  very  good  penman,  and  on  that  account 
was  often  employed,  in  the  absence  of  the  book-keeper, 
to  do  such  writing  as  was  needed.  Among  his  other 
accomplishments  with  the  pen,  was  a  faculty  of  imitating 
any  handwriting  he  saw ;  and  he  had  unfortunately 
formed  a  habit  of  doing  this  whenever  he  had  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  and  writing-paper  before  him. 

Often,  then,  as  he  sat  at  the  desk,  he  heedlessly 
copied  the  signature  of  the  firm,  covering  whole  sheets 
of  paper  at  a  time.  At  last,  from  repeated  trials  his 
imitation  was  so  nearly  similar  to  the  real  signature  as 
to  have  deceived  any  but  the  most  practised  eye. 

These  imitations  were  done  without  thought ;  and,  in 
the  same  heedless  manner,  he  left  them  lying  about 
the  desk,  until  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  book- 
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keeper,  who   sometimes  jestingly  told   Harry  that  he 
would  yet  be  charged  with  forgery. 

One  day  several  blank  checks  were  laid  in  the  desk 
by  the  book-keeper,  and,  during  his  temporary  absence, 
Harry  was  directed  to  go  there  to  make  out  a  bill  or 
something  of  that  kind.  After  he  had  finished,  while 
sitting  carelessly  before  the  desk,  he  amused  himself  in 
the  usual  manner,  and,  probably  without  thought  of 
wrong,  wrote  the  signature  of  the  firm  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  checks.  No  doubt  he  intended  to  destroy 
it ;  but,  being  called  away,  carelessly  left  it  lying  on  the 
desk.  It  happened  that  several  of  the  clerks  saw  it 
lying  there,  while  one  had  been  passing-  and  saw  Harry 
write  the  name. 

Some  days  after,  one  of  the  clerks  presented  a  check 
at  the  bank,  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  received  a 
large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  immediately  left 
town.  It  so  happened  that  the  amount  in  bank  was 
overdrawn  by  this  check,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  the  firm  were  notified  of  it.  They  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  a  forgery,  and,  while  instant  pursuit  was 
made  for  the  absconding  clerk,  Harry  was  arrested  as 
the  forger,  on  the  testimony  of  his  fellow-clerks. 

His  habit  of  imitating  the  signature  of  the  firm,  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  blank  checks  had  been  signed  by 
him,  while  only  one  was  missing,  was  sufficient  to  lead 
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to  a  conclusion  of  his  guilt,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  in- 
dividual who  had  drawn  the  money. 

Not  all  Harry's  good  intentions,  or  want  of  intention, 
could  save  him,  because  the  facts  were  against  him. 
Thus,  in  fact,  though  not  in  intent,  he  was  a  forger,  and 
as  such  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  State  Prison.  When 
his  sentence  expires,  he  will  come  out  of  prison  old  in 
suffering,  though  yet  young  in  years.  The  brand  of  the 
felon  will  be  upon  him  all  his  days ;  he  will  be  deprived 
of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men,  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  and  will  carry  to  his  grave  a  sense  of  disgrace 
and  degradation. 

Only  through  heedlessness  Harry  Healy  has  inflicted 
upon  himself  severe  and  almost  fatal  bodily  injuries;  he 
has  caused  the  death  of  a  beautiful  and  beloved  little 
sister ;  he  has  occasioned  his  father  to  sustain  severe 
losses,  and  shaken  his  position  as  a  business  man ;  and, 
finally,  he  has  brought  shame  and  sorrow  upon  those 
who  love  him  best,  and  condemned  himself  to  the  felon's 
doom. 

Though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  unhappy 
circumstances  would  occur  to  any  of  our  young  readers 
through  heedlessness,  still,  they  are  within  the  range  of 
possibility.  This  little  sketch,  then,  has  a  moral  for 
each  of  you,  and  contains  a  lesson  that  you  would  do 
well  to  remember  :  Always  think,  and  always  observe ; 
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be  awake,  and  don't  go  blindfolded  through  the  world ; 
for  your  eyes  were  made  for  sight,  and  your  minds  for 
thought  and  judgment.  If  you  use  them,  you  will  be 
sure  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Harry  Heedless. 


SPONGE. 

BY  E.  C.  J. 

HAT  are  Sponges  ?  Do  they  live,  grow,  and 
where  do  they  come  from  ?  We  all  know  how 
the  sponges  look  with  which  we  bathe,  or  clean 
our  slates.  A  soft,  pale-brown,  easily  compressed 
substance,  with  a  feeling  like  wool,  or  an  old  felt  hat 
Is  it  a  plant  or  an  animal  ? 

For  some  time  naturalists  were  in  doubt  whether  the 
sponge  was  animal  or  vegetable,  but  the  latest  re- 
searches have  decided  the  sponge  is  an  animal,  and 
that  the  part  which  we  use  is  the  skeleton.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  you  that  there  should  ever  be  a  doubt 
about  which  kingdom,  the  animal  or  vegetable,  a  sub- 
stance belongs.  But  many  of  the  lower  order  of  animals 
so  closely  resemble  plants,  and  many  plants  possess  so 
many  of  the  qualities  which  belong  to  these  inferior  ani- 
mals, that  it  is  very  hard  to  decide  where  to  place  them. 
The  beautiful  Sea  Anemone,  which  you  may  perhaps 
have  seen  in  the  Aquarium,  which  looks  so  much  like  a 
flower,  grows  upon  a  rock,  and  is,  in  spite  of  its  flower 
appearance  and  flower-name,  an  animal,  and  all  these 
pretty  little  fringes  are  to  seize  its  food. 
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There  are  curious  plants  in  the  tropics  which  seem  to 
possess  as  great  a  power  of  motion  as  these  stationary 
animals.  Sometimes  the  motion  is  only  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  but  there  is  one  tribe,  called  Oscilelatoriae, 
which  move  from  left  to  right,  and  change  position  with 
a  creeping,  undulating  movement. 

Sponges  grow  in  still  water,  and  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  rocks.  The  solid  part  or  skeleton  is  composed 
of  flint,  lime,  or  a  horny  substance.  The  horny  sponges 
grow  in  the  warm  seas ;  the  others  in  colder  waters. 
This  substance  is  arranged  in  slender,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent fibers,  united  at  various  points,  forming  a  mass 
of  open  net  work.  This  frame  work  during  life  is  cov- 
ered with  a  transparent  slime,  somewhat  resembling  the 
white  of  an  egg,  but  so  thin  that  in  most  cases  it  runs 
off  when  the  sponge  is  taken  out  of  the  water  ;  yet  this 
slime,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  flesh  of  the  an- 
imal. 

The  whole  sponge  is  perforated  with  pores,  through 
which,  during  life,  the  water  continually  circulates,  and 
this  porosity,  which  renders  it  capable  of  imbibing  and 
holding  water,  or  any  liquid,  and  yielding  it  again  on 
pressure,  is  what  makes  it  valuable  for  so  many  pur 
poses. 

These  pores  lead  into  larger  channels,  which  rim 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  sponge,  and  open  on  the 
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exterior  by  little  mouths.  From  these  openings  the 
water,  which  in  its  circulation  has  afforded  all  the  nour- 
ishment it  could  to  the  animal,  is  poured  out  in  streams 
of  considerable  force,  and  thus  continual  currents  flow 
in  and  out  as  long  as  the  sponge  lives. 

Sponges  seem  insensible  to  irritation,  and  have  no 
power  of  contracting  their  bodies.  Neither  are  they 
able  to  move  from  the  rock  on  which  they  grow ;  yet 
they  produce  little  sponges,  and  if  these  all  remained 
near  their  parent,  the  place  of  their  birth  would  soon  be 
crowded.  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  evil  which  is  care- 
fully guarded  against  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  the 
little  sponges  have  a  power  which  the  great  ones  do  not 
possess.  The  little  soft  sponge,  as  soon  as  it  is  project- 
ed from  its  parent,  is  furnished  with  cilia,  little  organs 
resembling  hairs,  by  the  waving  motion  of  which  it  rows 
itself  through  the  water  till  it  finds  a  place  suitable  for 
it  to  attach  itself,  when  it  becomes  stationary,  grows, 
and  is  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  other  sponges,  which 
float  away  from  it  in  the  same  manner. 

These  cilia  are  a  most  curious  contrivance,  and  an- 
swer in  some  cases  among  the  lower  forms  of  life  to  re- 
move the  offspring  from  their  stationary  parents  and 
carry  them  to  other  localities  suitable  for  their  growth 
and  maintenance. 

It  is  the  fineness  of  the  fiber  which  gives  the  sponge 
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its  elasticity,  and  upon  this  its  value  as  an  article  of 
commerce  depends.  The  large  sponge  of  Jamaica  is 
very  stiff  and  unyielding ;  the  Turkey  and  West  India 
sponges  are  the  most  valuable.  Smyrna  is  a  great 
sponge  market,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  sold 
there.  Great  Britain  imports  every  year  many  thousand 
pounds.  Sponges  are  used  by  painters  and  surgeons 
besides  for  bathing  and  washing  carriages. 
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BY  MAY  MANNERING. 


night  was  dark  and  cold,  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  that  steady,  determined  way,  as  if  it  in. 
./  tended  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Now  and 
then  a  gust  of  wind  blew  the  rain  into  people's 
faces,  blew  open  their  cloaks,  and  carried  off  their  hats 
in  the  dark.  Sometimes  the  boisterous  wind  turned 
umbrellas  inside  out,  snapped  apart  the  handles,  and 
left  people  to  go  on  their  way  unprotected  from  the 
cold,  pouring  rain.  All  who  could  do  so,  kept  in-doors 
on  this  stormy  night,  but  there  were  many  busy  people 
who  had  to  be  out. 

From  the  multitude  of  wet,  weary  feet  which  moved 
along  the  slippery  pavements  of  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  a  pair  of  little  feet,  quite  small  feet  in- 

deed, turned  away  and  went  down  a  black,  dismal-look- 

• 
ing  street.     The  feet  belong  to  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve 

years  of  age,  and  he  moves  them  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  he  is  used  to  such  walking  —  that  he  has  learned 
to  be  as  sure  footed  on  slippery  paving-stones,  as  are 
the  trained  ponies  of  the  mountainous  regions.  Um- 
brellas he  knew  were  of  little  use  in  storms  like  this, 
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and  therefore  he  carried  none.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
tarpaulin  hat,  with  a  deep  rim  behind,  which  kept  out 
the  rain  from  his  neck.  A  big  rubber  cape  reached  to 
his  heels,  and  thus  equipped  he  braved  well  the  storm. 
Away  he  went  with  strides  almost  too  long  for  a  little 
fellow  like  him.  He  whistles  well ;  do  you  catch  the 
air?  "marching  along."  Very  appropriate,  sir,  for  you 
are  marching  along  most  emphatically.  But  where  is 
he  marching  to  at  this  hour,  on  a  stormy  night  ?  Ah ! 
that  is  the  question. 

The  clock  struck  ten.  Restarted — quickened  his 
steps,  and  hurried  on  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  He  goes 
too  fast  now  to  whistle  loud,  but  he  keeps  up  a  low 
whistle  to  himself.  A  cheering  companion  is  a  whistle 
—  did  you  ever  notice  ? 

Corner  after  corner  the  boy  turns,  and  the  streets  get 
narrower  and  narrower,  worse  and  worse,  darker  and 
blacker.  Now  he  is  in  an  alley,  the  houses  are  wretched 
and  dismal  —  window  glasses  broken  out,  all  sorts  of 
horrid  sounds  coming  out  into  the  stormy  night.  Cries 
of  drunken  revelry  —  screams,  yells,  groans,  loud  coarse 
laughter  —  sounds  of  a  squeaking  fiddle,  and  heavy  feet 
jumping  over  the  floor  in  some  low  dance-house.  On 
goes  our  little  Tarpaulin,  as  if  he  were  used  to  the 
scenes. 

Just  as  he  had  reached  a  very  dark  part  of  the  alley, 
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where  he  could  hardly  see  his  hand  before  his  face,  he 
heard  close  to  him  a  queer  little  noise.  He  stopped  — 
listened  ;  what  is  it?  "Somebody  or  something  breath- 
ing," he  said.  He  could  not  see  anything,  but  could 
only  hear  the  breathing,  and  who  or  what  it  was,  he 
could  not  imagine.  "Who  is  there  ? "  said  he.  No  an- 
swer —  breathing  went  on. 

The  boy  drew  closer  to  the  sound,  and  in  so  doing 
ran  against  a  barrel  —  an  ash  barrel  he  thought  it  was. 
"Anybody  here?"  he  asked  again.  Then  came  a  sob 
and  a  feeble  cry. 

"Yes,  I  'm  here  in  the  barrel."  He  fearlessly  reached 
his  hand  into  the  barrel,  and  came  in  contact  with  the 
soft  hair  of  a  little  head. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  our  friend,  "'how  came 
you  here  ? " 

"I  Ve  broken  my  leg,  I  believe,  on  these  old  slippery 
stones,  and  I  managed  to  crawl  in  here  and  thought  I  'd 
stay  until  daylight." 

"No,  no,"  said  Tarpaulin,  "you  must  not  stay  here ; 
come,  I  '11  carry  you  home." 

"Home!'  said  the  boy,  "I  haven't  got  any  home, 
I  'm  a  news-boy  —  good  many  of  us  have  n't  got  any 
homes." 

"A  news-boy !  so  am  I,  and  my  name  is  Ned  Peters ; 
what  is  yours  ? " 
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"Billie  Bowling ;  but  I  don't  know  you." 

"Neither  do  I  know  you ;  but  no  matter.  If  I  can 
get  you  out  of  this  barrel  I  '11  carry  you  into  my  house, 
for  I  live  close  by." 

So  saying  he  got  him  out  quite  carefully,  and  finding 
him  a  little  fellow,  much  smaller  than  himself,  took  him 
over  his  back,  in  the  style  the  boys  call  "pig-back,"  and 
walked  off  with  him. 

He  soon  entered  a  low  basement  door,  and  into  a 
damp  cellar  —  walked  on  through  it  to  a  pair  of  stairs, 
and  up  the  stairs  very  slowly,  for  he  was  getting  tired. 

"It  is  too  bad,  Ned,  that  you  have  got  to  carry  me ;  I 
wish  I  could  walk,"  said  little  Billie. 

"Never  you  mind,  Billie,"  said  Ned,  "we  will  soon 
be  up." 

And  so  they  did  very  soon  get  up,  as  everybody  does 
who  tries  to  rise  from  any  low  situation  to  a  higher  one. 
k*Now  Billie,  you  be  quiet,  and  don't  you  make  a  noise," 
said  Ned. 

At  the  top  of  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs,  was  a  door 
on  the  right,  which  Ned  softly  opened.  He  put  Billie 
gently  into  a  chair,  and  taking  some  matches  from  his 
pocket,  he  struck  a  light.  Billie  looked  around  the 
room,  and  saw  a  neat  little  place,  well  washed  floor, 
round  table  holding  a  pile  of  books  and  some  papers,  a 
few  chairs,  small  cook  stove,  and  in  one  corner  a  cot 
bed  with  a  dark  curtain  partly  drawn  around  it. 
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Ned  opened  a  door  and  looked  into  another  room. 
"My  dear  Ned,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come,  I  was 
getting  very  anxious  about  you,"  said  the  sweet  voice  of 
his  mother,  as  she  lay  in  a  comfortable  little  bed,  with  a 
sleeping  child  of  five  or  six  summers  cuddled  close  be- 
side her. 

"Well,  I  'm  sorry,  mother,  that  I  could  n't  come  be- 
fore, but  I  had  hard  work  selling  off  my  large  lot  of  pa- 
pers —  for  trade  is  pretty  dull  on  nights  like  these,  and 
besides,  I  fell  in  with  a  disabled  news-boy  and  brought 
him  home." 

"Poor  child  !  I  hope  he  is  not  badly  hurt,"  said  his 
mother.  "I  am  glad  that  you  have  brought  him  here, 
my  son  ;  we  will  be  kind  to  all  God's  children." 

So  Billie  was  kindly  taken  care  of  in  this  humble 
home.  His  leg  was  not  broken,  but  badly  sprained, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  use  it.  He  bore 
his  pain  pretty  well,  but  he  did  n't  like  to  be  "depend- 
ent," he  said. 

"You  need  n't  worry,  Billie,"  said  Ned,  one  day. 
"I  Ve  got  a  home,  and  I  Ve  got  a  mother,  and  she  has 
made  me  what  I  am.  She  used  to  do  everything  for 
me,  and  now  she  is  sick,  and  I  do  everything  for  her 
and  Lillie.  I  have  got  a  good  business  in  the  news- 
paper line,  and  if  I  'm  ?iot  so  rich,  I  am  pretty  well  off, 
and  can  make  a  comfortable  living  for  my  family." 
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Saying  this  he  walked  across  the  floor  in  an  independ- 
ent way,  took  a  little  turn  and  came  back,  saying  — 
"Don't  you  worry,  Billie,  you  live  here  with  us,  and 
when  you  are  able  to  get  out,  I  '11  take  you  into  business 
with  me,  and  we  will  do  well.  I  feel  like  a  man  who 
wrote  some  verses  that  I  saw  in  one  of  my  papers.  He 
said  he  had 

" '  More  than  enough  for  nature's  ends, 
With  something  left  to  treat  his  friends." 

"If  you  will  always  do  right,  Billie,"  said  Ned,  giving 
him  a  little  manly  advice,  "you  will  come  out  well 
enough." 

Here  is  a  hero  for  boys,  in  the  shape  of  a  New  York 
news-boy.  The  manly  little  fellow,  with  happy,  con- 
tented heart,  works  with  a  will  for  the  support  of  his 
feeble  mother  and  little  sister,  looks  after  his  "estab- 
ment,"  as  he  calls  his  snug,  comfortable  apartments, 
drives  a  thriving,  honest  trade  out  of  doors,  and  follows 
the  Divine  teachings  both  in  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds. 

The  late  Gen.  Mitchel  once  went  to  a  meeting  of  New 
York  news-boys  and  addressed  them.  As  he  looked 
over  the  assembly  he  saw  many  ragged  little  fellows, 
with  weather-beaten  faces,  and  they  called  to  his  mind 
the  early  struggles  of  his  boyhood. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "I  feel  when  I  see  you  that  I  am  of 
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you  !     No  one  of  you  can  be  poorer  or  more  friendless 
than  I  was  once.     I  have  known  what  poverty  is  !  " 

He  then  gave  them  a  little  history  of  his  early  life. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  worked  with  an  old  lady  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  week,  did  all  kinds  of  tiresome  work, 
was  treated  unkindly,  had  no  decent  clothes,  and  finally, 
after  receiving  scoldings  and  unkind  words,  he  deter- 
mined to  run  away.  He  had  not  a  single  cent  in  his 
pocket  when  he  stepped  out  into  the  world,  but  he  went 
ahead.  "An  independent  spirit,"  said  Gen.  Mitchel, 
"and  a  steady,  honest  conduct,  with  what  capacity  God 
has  given  me,  as  He  has  given  you,  have  carried  me 
successfully  through  the  world." 

Don't  be  down-hearted,"  said  he,  "at  being  poor  and 
having  no  friends.  Try,  and  try  again.  You  can  cut 
your  way  through  if  you  live  to  please  God." 

"Trust  in  God  and  He  vvill  be  your  friend  !  Keep  a 
good  heart  and  be  determined  to  make  your  way  hon- 
estly through  the  world." 

"As  I  said,  I  feel  for  you,  because  I  have  gone 
through  it  all.  I  know  what  it  is.  God  bless  you ! ' 


FLIES. 

BY  C.  S.  W. 

STORY  is  told  of  a  philosopher  who  tried  to  make 
a  fly.  He  began  the  work  for  amusement,  but  it 
became  grave  earnest.  For  awhile  he  had  enough 
success  to  encourage  him  to  try  on ;  and  he  gave 
time,  fortune,  study,  sleep,  everything  to  the  quest. 

The  philosopher  bought  libraries  of  learned  works  on 
magic  and  mechanism  ;  he  contrived  and  used  instru- 
ments fine  enough  for  the  fingers  of  fairies ;  he  made 
the  body  of  gold,  and  the  delicate  springs  and  wheels 
inside  were  riveted  with  diamonds ;  the  wings  were  of 
spun  glass,  powdered  with  dust  of  amethyst  and  emer- 
ald, and  the  eyes  were  glowing  rubies. 

It  was  not  so  handsome  as  many  live  flies  he  had 
seen ;  but  was  so  dainty  a  piece  of  work,  as  it  crept, 
lagging,  across  his  book,  that  the  philosopher,  who  had 
grown  gray  at  his  labor,  felt  proud  of  the  little  thing, 
and  loved  it  like  a  lover. 

One  happy  day,  the  fly  lifted  its  wings,  and  fluttered 
across  the  room,  then  dropped  head  foremost  among 
some  papers  on  the  floor.  The  philosopher  searched 
for  it  through  his  spectacles,  for  his  eyes  were  dim  with 
watching  and  study.  He  removed  books  and  chairs,  he 
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peeped  into  the  cracks  of  shelves,  he  pored  over  the  pa- 
pers, he  took  one  last  heavy  step,  and  crushed  the  tiny 
thing  to  atoms  with  his  foot. 

Nothing  but  shining  dust  was  left.  To  construct 
another  would  cost  the  study  and  labor  of  years.  He 
tried  to  make  a  commencement,  but  in  vain.  The  poor 
philosopher  went  mad,  and  died  of  disappointment. 

Now  is  it  not  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  moments  in 
the  study  of  creatures  so  wonderfully  made?  There  is 
no  subject  more  full  of  interest  and  variety,  than  the 
habits  of  these  common  little  insects  that  creep  and  fly 
about  us. 

Take  something  smaller  than  a  fly.  A  spider  is  not 
an  insect,  to  be  sure ;  because  insects  are  creatures  with 
bodies  insected ;  that  is,  divided  into  parts  like  a  fly  or 
wasp  ;  and  that  begin  as  worms  or  bugs,  and  change  to 
flies.  But  take  a  spider  small  as  a  grain  of  sand,  and 
think  what  it  can  do. 

It  can  eat,  see,  hear,  feel,  spin,  seize  prey,  take  care 
of  young,  contrive  snares,  fly  from  danger,  and  other 
things  besides.  You  will  find  its  talents  all  set  down 
in  books ;  or  may  discover  them  with  your  own  eyes  if 
you  have  the  patience. 

You  may  easily  see  the  large  red  eyes  of  a  fly.  The 
eyes  of  insects  are  not  clear  and  bright  like  ours ;  but 
most  of  them  look  so  hard  and  hazv  that  we  wonder  if 
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they  may  not  be  mere  masks  and  make-believes.  They 
do  not  stir  in  the  head,  and  an  insect  never  seems  to  be 
looking  at  us,  gaze  at  him  as  we  may. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  is  a 
bug,  the  Redurius  personatus,  that  has  blood-red  eyes, 
with  a  dark  pupil  and  a  fierce  glare  in  them.  The  trop- 
ical scorpion  has  fierce  eyes.  The  lace-winged  fly  has 
beautiful  golden  eyes;  the  gad-flies  have  often  eyes 
painted  in  stripes  ;  and  some  of  the  night-moths  have 
eyes  black  or  brown  by  day,  but  by  night  full  of  live 
fire,  so  that  they  seem  like  flying  sparks  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  dragon  fly  and  the  white  garden-butterfly 
have  bright  clear  eyes ;  but  to  the  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  insects  the  eye  is  apt  to  be  the  dullest  part. 

Yet  those  dull  organs  were  no  small  portion  of  the 
philosopher's  labor.  Insects  have  more  eyes  than  one ; 
often  of  different  sizes  and  scattered  over  their  bodies, 
and  the  larger  among  these  are  compound,  made  of 
many  eyes  in  one. 

The  spider  and  centipede  have  twenty  eyes  apiece,  and 
the  bee's  eyes  can  see  to  a  wonderful  distance.  While 
of  compound,  when  we  count  the  tiny  eyes  that  go  to 
make  larger  ones,  the  butterfly  has  twice  17,335  eyes  ; 
the  dragon-fly  twice  12,544 ;  the  horse-fly  twice  7,000. 

This  seems  like  a  fable,  but  is  well  known  to  be  true. 
The  compound  eye  of  a  flea  has  been  so  placed  in  a 
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frame,  as  to  be  looked  through ;  and  a  single  soldier 
seen  by  this  natural  microscope  appeared  like  a  whole 
army  of  soldiers,  not  larger  than  enough  to  battle  fleas. 

The  little  whirling  beetles  which  waltz  over  the  sur- 
face of  ponds  in  summer  time,  have  eyes  divided  like  an 
old  lady's  spectacles  into  an  upper  and  lower  half;  one 
they  use  for  looking  up  into  the  air,  the  other  for  look- 
ing down  into  the  water.  Butterflies  and  bees  have 
large  eyes  for  seeing  at  a  distance,  and  smaller  ones  for 
piercing  into  the  dark  tubes  of  flowers.  The  common 
spider  has  eyes  at  the  front,  top,  and  sides  of  her  head, 
so  as  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  prey. 

It  has  puzzled  naturalists  to  decide  where  an  insects 
ears  lie.  Many  believe  that  they  hear  with  long  an- 
tennae or  feelers,  which  you  may  watch  them  move 
about,  like  a  horse's  ears,  at  any  sudden  sound.  The 
Ichnuman  fly  that  steals  a  nest  for  her  young  in  the  nest 
of  other  insects,  may  be  seen,  now  and  then,  standing 
at  the  entrance  and  pricking  her  long  antennas  down 
into  the  hole,  to  listen  if  her  young  are  safe.  Ants  use 
these  antennae  to  make  signs  to  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  a  dumb  alphabet  of  their  own. 

Insects  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell ;  but  where 
their  noses  are  also  puzzles  the  naturalist.  As  they 
breathe  through  spiracles  or  tubes  in  the  sides  of  their 
bodies,  we  must  not  look  at  the  mouth  for  a  guide.  You 
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may  plainly  see  the  spiracles  in  the  sides  of  a  caterpillar, 
a  row  of  spots  down  his  sides. 

It  may  be  that  instead  of  one,  the  insect  has  many 
noses,  noses  all  over ;  for  it  is  said  the  butterfly  will 
smell  its  favorite  flower  at  a  height  of  twenty  feet ;  and  a 
bee  will  fly  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  fields  of  clover 
and  the  one  which  it  loves.  The  carrion  flies  and  bee- 
tles have  as  quick  a  scent,  and  keep  the  air  pure  by  de- 
vouring every  dead  bird,  frog,  or  other  decaying  sub- 
stance. 

The  touch  is  believed  to  be  in  feet,  antennas,  and 
wings.  Insects  use  these  continually  in  their  work  to 
measure,  weave,  and  finish.  As  for  taste,  every  insect 
has  its  favorite  food,  its  honey  of  clover  or  thyme,  its 
mulberry  leaf,  or  elm,  or  root,  or  flower  petal  You 
may  find  them  sucking,  lapping,  gnawing  in  the  full  tide 
of  enjoyment,  everywhere.  The  guests  are  many  at  the 
insect  feast;  but  God  spreads  a  table  so  wide  and 
bountiful,  that  when  they  have  eaten  their  fill,  we  hardly 
miss  a  blossom  or  a  leaf. 

The  tongues  of  insects  are  curious.  In  dragon-flies, 
grasshoppers,  and  crickets,  the  tongue  is  rounded  ;  in 
the  wasp,  it  is  forked  like  a  snake's ;  in  the  saw-fly  it  is 
three  times  divided  ;  in  bees,  a  long  tube  ;  in  some  bugs, 
awl-shaped  and  sharp.  They  have  saliva  also.  Give  a 
fly  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  you  will  see  him  moisten  it  with 
saliva  before  eating. 
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Insect  voices  come  most  often  from  the  humming  of 
the  wings,  and  from  drawing  the  legs  over  the  hard, 
bony  cases,  like  the  bow  of  a  violin.  With  the  nose 
and  ears  scattered  no  one  knows  where,  we  must  not 
look  to  the  mouth  for  music. 

Many  of  these  facts  we  find  in  "Episodes  of  Insect 
Life,"  a  very  interesting  book. 

But  does  it  not  seem  so  wonderful  that  the  philoso- 
pher spent  a  lifetime  in  making  a  fly  ?  We  have  told 
nothing  of  their  strange  internal  structure  ;  of  the  nerves, 
veins,  and  muscles  that  keep  these  tiny  wings  in  mo- 
tion ;  of  the  fur  coats,  so  fine  that  only  a  microscope 
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will  show  them  —  of  the  pretty  plumed  crests  and  deli- 
cate glittering  ringlets. 

Above  all,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  instinct,  some- 
times more  wonderful  than  that  of  dog  or  bird  ;  which 
teaches  these  atoms  to  build  and  govern  their  under- 
ground cities,  to  provide  against  cold,  to  store  up  food, 
and  watch  over  their  young  as  tenderly  as  human  par- 
ents. What  has  been  said  may  lead  you  to  watch  for 
yourselves,  and  remind  you,  too,  of  the  good  old  hymn : 

"  Turn,  turn  the  hasty  foot  aside, 
Nor  crush  that  helpless  worm ; 
The  frame  thy  wayward  looks  deride, 
Required  a  God  to  form." 
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BY  SOPHIE  MAY. 

AM  going  to  tell  you  how  Nancy  "paid"  Prudy  for 
sticking  the  knitting-needle  into  her  ear.  She 

!il  ought  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it ;  —  that  would 
have  been  the  best  way.  But  instead  of  that  she 
kept  thinking,  — 

"Oh,  how  that  knitting-needle  did  hurt  !  I  think 
Prudy  ought  to  be  ashamed  ! " 

Now  you  must  know  that  Prudy  did  not  worry  her 
little  brains  about  it  at  all. 

Her  mother  was  brushing  her  hair  next  morning  for 
school,  and  Mr.  Parlin  said  :  — 

"Don't  you  think  she  is  too  little  to  go  to  school, 
mother  ?  I  don't  care  about  her  learning  to  read  yet 
awhile." 

Mrs.  Parlin  smiled  in  a  droll  way.  "I  should  be  very 
sorry  myself  to  have  Prudy  learn  to  read,"  said  she, 
"but  she  won't  keep  still  long  enough.  You  need  n't  be 
a  bit  afraid." 

"Look  here,  Prudy,"  said  Mr.  Parlin.  "Can  you 
spell  any  words  ?  " 

"Poh,  yes  sir,  I  guess  I  can!"  said  Prudy,  her  eyes 
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looking  very  bright.  "I  can  spell  'most  all  there  is  to 
spell." 

'•Oh  ho ! "  said  Mr.  Parlin,  laughing.  "Let 's  hear 
you  spell  your  own  name.  Can't  do  it,  can  you  ?  " 

''Poll,  yes  I  can !  that  ain't  nothing !  Pre-ed,  Prood, 
Pre-i-eddy,  Prudy.  There  !  " 

"Bravo  ! ''  cried  papa.  "You  're  getting  ahead,  I  de- 
clare !  Now,  can  you  spell  Susy's  name  ? " 

"Spell  Susy?  Why,  I  can  do  it  just  as  easy,"  replied 
Prudy,  her  eyes  shining  very  bright  indeed.  "C-ez, 
Sooz,  C-i-ezzy,  Susy  !  There  !  Can't  I  spell  ? " 

"Why,  I  should  think  you  could,"  said  papa,  laugh- 
ing. "I  can't  begin  to  spell  the  way  you  do !  Now, 
can  you  spell  cat  ? ' 

"Cat?  Cat?"  repeated  Prudy,  looking  puzzled. 
"Well,  I  guess  I  Ve  forgot  how  to  spell  cat !  But  I  can 
spell  kitty.  You  just  hear!  Kee-et,  kit,  kee-i-etty,  kit- 
ty !  I  can  spell  the  big  words  the  best." 

"What  do  you  think  now?"  said  Mrs.  Parlin.  "The 
truth  is,  Prudy  knew  eight  letters  when  she  began  to  go 
to  school,  and  now  she  knows  but  four  !  " 

"Glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Parlin.  "Are  you  ready  for 
school,  little  one  ? "  And  he  held  out  his  arms,  say- 
ing, — 

"'And  now  my  own  dear  little  girl, 
There  is  no  way  but  this  — 
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Put  your  arms  about  my  neck, 
And  give  me  one  sweet  kiss." 

So  Prudy  hugged  and  kissed  her  father  "just  as 
hard."  Then  she  and  Susy  trudged  along  to  school, 
and  they  met  Naughty  Nancy,  who  was  carrying  some- 
thing in  her  apron. 

''May  n't  I  see  what  you  've  got  ?  "  said  little  Prudy. 

''Not  till  I  get  ready,"  said  Nancy.  "Who  stuck  that 
knitting-needle  into  my  ear?" 

"You  know  she  did  n't  mean  to,"  said  Susy. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Nancy.     "It  hurt ! " 

Prudy  felt  very  sorry.  "I  wish  I  had  n't  hurt  you, 
Nanny,"  said  she.  "  'Cause  I  want  to  see  what  you  've 
got  in  your  apron  ! ' 

"Well,  I  guess  you  '11  see  it  soon  enough,"  said  Nan- 
cy. "I  brought  it  to  school  to  purpose  for  you." 

"Oh,  did  you?"  said  Prudy.  "How  good  you  are, 
Nanny !  I  love  you  most  as  well  as  I  do  Susy  ! ': 

When  little  Prudy  spoke  so  sweetly,  Nancy  did  n't 
know  what  to  say ;  so  she  said  nothing. 

They  went  into  the  school-house  and  took  their  seats, 
and  Nancy  kept  the  corner  of  her  apron  rolled  up  all 
the  same. 

By  and  by,  when  Miss  Parker  was  hearing  the  third 
class,  Nancy  whispered,  — 

"Look  here,  Prudy,  you  wanted  to  know  what  I  had 
got  in  my  apron.  Shall  I  show  you  now?" 
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"Oh,  goody,"  said  Prudy. 
"Well,  then,"  said  Nancy, — 

" '  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes 

And  I'll  give  you  something  to  make  you  wise.'" 

So  Prudy  opened  her  mouth  just  as  wide  as  it  would 
go,  and  squeezed  her  eyelids  together  very  hard. 

And  what  do  you  think  Nancy  did  ? 

She  took  out  of  her  apron  a  wee  bit  of  a  toad,  and 
dropped  it  in  Prudy's  mouth !  Now  I  don't  see  how 
she  dared  do  it,  —  but  she  did.  She  had  found  the 
toad  in  the  road,  and  picked  it  up  to  scare  Prudy. 

The  moment  the  toad  was  dropped  on  Prudy's 
tongue,  of  course  it  began  to  hop.  Prudy  hopped  too. 
She  seized  her  tongue  with  one  hand  and  the  toad  with 
the  other,  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

The  scholars  were  all  frightened  to  hear  such  a  scream, 
and  to  see  Prudy  running  out  to  the  teacher  so  fast. 

"Do  tell  me  what  ails  you?':   said  Miss  Parker. 

By  that  time  Prudy  had  got  rid  of  the  toad  and  could 
speak. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,"  cried  she.  "I  did  n't  know  it 
was  a  toad  till  it  hopped  right  up ! " 

"A  toad  here  in  the  house  ! 5:'  cried  Miss  Parker. 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Prudy,  trembling  and  sobbing. 
"It  was  n't  in  the  house,  —  it  was  in  my  mouth,  —  right 

here,  on  my  tongue  ! >; 
16 
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Prudy  showed  Miss  Parker  her  tongue.  Miss  Parker 
laughed.  She  thought  Prudy  was  a  very  funny  child. 

"I  Ve  heard  before  now  of  little  folks'  having  frogs  in 
their  throats,"  said  she.  "Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"I  guess  so,"  sobbed  Prudy,  '"and  it  was  alive, — just 
as  alive  as  could  be  !  Oh !  Oh  !  " 

"Nancy  told  me  to  shut  up  my  eyes,  you  know,  and  I 
did  n't  see  the  toad  till  it  hopped  right  up  in  my  mouth, 
—  and  then  I  did  n't  see  it !  Oh  !  Oh  ! " 

"Nancy,  come  here,"  said  Miss  Parker,  sternly. 
"What  have  you  been  doing  to  this  little  child  ? " 

Nancy  came  out,  and  put  her  fingers  into  her  mouth, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"Answer  me,"  said  Miss  Parker.  "Did  you  drop  a 
toad  into  Prudy's  mouth  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Nancy,  sulkily,  "'but  she  stuck  a  knitting- 
needle  into  my  ear/kr//" 

"For  shame !  you  wicked  child  ! "  said  Miss  Parker. 
"Take  up  that  toad,  Nancy,  and  carry  it  out  of  doors  ; 
then  come  to  me  and  I  will  punish  you." 

"Now,  Prudy,"  said  Miss  Parker,  "what  do  you  think 
I  ought  to  do  to  Nancy  for  being  so  naughty  ? ): 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Prudy,  crying  still.  "I 
don't  s'pose  my  mother  would  be  willing  to  have  folks 
put  toads  in  my  mouth  ! ': 

"But  what  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  to  her?"'  said 
Miss  Parker,  smiling. 
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"Was  you  goin'  to  whip  her  ? "  said  Prudy,  looking  up 
through  her  tears. 

"I  think  I  must/'  said  Miss  Parker. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  won't  hurt  her,"  said  dear  little 
Prudy.  " Please  to  don't !  " 

But  Miss  Parker  struck  Nancy  with  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone, and  hurt  her  a  good  deal.  She  wanted  to  make 
Nancy  remember  not  to  do  such  a  dreadful  thing  again. 

When  Prudy  saw  how  much  Nancy  was  hurt,  it  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  ran  up  to  Miss  Parker 
and  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  hid  her 
head  in  it. 

"Oh !  Miss  Parker,"  said  she,  "I  Ve  got  to  cry ! 
Nancy  won't  do  so  no  more  !  The  toad  was  just  as 
alive  as  could  be,  but  it  never  bit  a  bit !  Oh,  won  you 
please  to  don't  /" 


X/ 


"OLD    BEAR    SKIN.' 

BY  E.  N.  H. 

is  not  a  very  pleasant  name,  one  would  think, 
for  a  man  to  be  called  by.     But  the  Indian  who 
bore  it  liked  it  well.     His  real  name,  though,  was 
Memalamotte,  and  the  white  neighbors  near  whom 
he  lived  had  been  used  to  abridge  that  —  so  that  for 
some  years  he  was  simply  called  Motte.     But  he  earned 
his  new  title  fairly  enough,  as  you  shall  see. 

Motte  lived  in  a  hut  of  the  rudest  kind  —  his  elbow- 
room  being  chiefly  obtained  by  burrowing  under  the 
ground  —  the  roof  and  walls  of  his  dwelling  consisting  of 
a  large  shelving  rock,  a  few  logs  and  birch  twigs  —  and 
his  food  being  sometimes  only  berries  and  roots.  Motte 
was  not  fond  of  work.  Indeed,  the  only  labor  which  he 
attempted  was  the  making  of  some  rough,  coarse  bas- 
kets. These  he  did  not  make  very  well  ;  and,  of  course 
could  not  find  ready  sale  for  them.  When  he  could 
exchange  a  basket  for  Indian  meal  and  salt,  he  some- 
times made  a  cake  and  baked  it. 

Do  my  young  readers  wonder  how  this  culinary  feat 
was  accomplished  ?  They  would  wonder  more  if  they 
knew  that  the  poor  Indian  had  neither  spoons,  nor 
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crockery,  nor  even  an  oven.  But  he  had  two  articles 
which,  to  an  Indian,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  his 
common  necessities  —  these  were  a  knife  and  a  flint. 
With  the  knife  he  had  cut  and  fashioned  a  wooden 
bowl,  in  which  to  mix  his  cake,  a  ladle  which  could 
serve  also  as  a  spoon,  and  a  trencher  upon  which  the 
dough  could  be  baked.  His  flint  would  enable  him  to 
strike  sparks  from  the  back  of  his  knife-blade  ;  these 
sparks  would  catch  in  the  dry  leaves  and  decayed  bark, 
which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose  ;  and  he  would 
soon  have  a  roaring  fire.  When  this  was  burnt  to  em- 
bers, his  cake,  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  salt  to  a 
stiff  dough,  was  spread  upon  the  trencher,  and  placed 
before  the  fire.  To  make  it  bake  evenly,  the  trencher 
was  set  up  on  its  edge,  and  supported  in  that  position 
by  a  stone  at  its  back.  It  was  turned  around  occa- 
sionally, until  the  face  of  it  was  roasted  enough.  Then 
the  cake  was  skilfully  slipped  from  the  trencher,  and  re- 
placed upon  it  with  the  unbaked  side  next  the  fire  until 
it  was  thoroughly  cooked. 

But  the  Indian  had  one  taste  which  could  not  so  eas- 
ily be  gratified  —  he  was  fond  of  coffee.  This  drink  he 
had  learned  to  love  from  a  Canadian  Indian,  who  had 
acquired  the  relish  for  it  from  his  French  neighbors. 
Motte  was  more  troubled,  however,  to  get  his  coffee 
than  to  make  it.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  a  very  simple 
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affair.  He  had  only  to  roast  the  berries  in  a  hollowed 
stone,  set  upon  the  embers,  grind  them  with  another 
stone,  add  water  and  steep  the  mixture,  pour  it  off  when 
settled  into  his  wooden  ladle,  and  his  coffee  was  ready. 

To  purchase  it  was  a  more  difficult  and  arduous  busi- 
ness ;  for  the  article  was  scarce  and  dear.  It  could 
only  be  obtained  with  the  ready  cash,  and  this  was  very 
seldom  in  Motte's  possession.  But  upon  one  occasion 
when  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  without  his  favorite 
beverage,  he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  earn  the  means  of  procuring  it.  A  basket  much 
nicer  than  any  which  he  had  before  made  was  finished 
and  taken  to  the  distant  town  where  he  had  learned  the 
coffee  could  be  procured,  and  offered  in  exchange  for 
the  coveted  article.  Motte  was  successful,  and  returned 
with  a  pound  of  genuine  Mocha. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  there  were  some 
rude  boys  in  the  village  who  thought  it  good  fun  to  tor- 
ment poor  Motte.  He  had  imprudently  boasted  to 
them  of  his  treasure,  and  one  of  them,  with  seeming 
kindness,  offered  him  the  loan  of  an  iron  pan  in  which 
he  might  roast  all  his  coffee  at  once,  and  a  pestle  and 
mortar  in  which  to  grind  it  ready  for  use.  The  credu- 
lous Indian  readily  fell  into  the  snare.  His  coffee  was 
all  roasted  and  pulverized  ;  and  then  was  poured  into 
an  old  covered  wooden  box  which  the  boys  had  brought 
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him,  and  stowed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  where  it  was  se- 
cure from  rain  or  dew. 

And  now  commenced  the  roguery  which  the  boys  had 
planned.  They  visited  the  hut  in  the  absence  of  its 
master,  and  mingled  fine  tobacco  with  his  powdered 
coffee !  Poor  Motte  was  of  course  made  wretchedly 
sick.  But  he  did  not  suspect  the  cause  until  he  had 
the  second  time  partaken  of  the  coffee ;  nor  would  he 
then  have  guessed  the  agents  of  the  wicked  joke,  had 
not  one  of  the  young  rascals  mischievously  asked  him 
how  he  relished  tobacco  tea.  The  persecuted  Indian 
made  no  threats  of  retaliation,  but  he  did  not  forget 
their  meanness. 

Some  months  passed,  and  the  same  band  of  boys  — 
three  in  number  —  went  out  on  an  excursion,  one 
moonlight  night,  to  steal  melons  from  a  farmer's  garden. 
The  fence  was  too  high  for  them  to  climb,  but  a  pair  of 
bars  which  they  cautiously  let  down  afforded  them 
ready  entrance.  A  fine  lot  of  melons  was  secured  and 
tied  in  bags  which  they  had  brought  into  the  garden, 
and  they  were  just  preparing  to  depart,  when  a  low 
growl  just  outside  the  bars,  startled  them  from  their  se- 
curity. They  held  their  breath  with  fear,  and  cautiously 
surveyed  the  spot  just  in  the  shadow  of  the  bar-post 
whence  the  noise  seemed  to  come.  ''It  is  a  bear," 
whispered  the  ringleader  of  the  party,  "and  the  largest 
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one  I  ever  saw."  "What  shall  we  do?'1  "We  cannot 
get  away,"  "Mercy  on  us,"  were  the  rapid  ejaculations 
of  the  young  thieves.  They  had  no  time  to  think  of 
defence.  The  animal  gave  another  growl  and  leaped 
over  the  bars  to  spring  upon  them.  There  was  no  way 
of  escape  except  to  get  into  the  house ;  and  heedless  of 
the  exposure  of  their  midnight  thieving,  they  rushed  to 
the  door  and  called  loudly  for  admittance. 

The  farmer  hastily  let  them  in,  struck  a  light,  and  de- 
manded the  cause  of  their  presence  and  alarm.  Their 
story  was  soon  told,  while  shame  and  terror  by  turns 
reddened  and  blanched  their  cheeks.  The  fanner  was 
indignant  at  their  rascally  depredations  in  his  garden, 
but  wholly  incredulous  about  the  bear.  "I  '11  keep  you 
safely  till  morning,  you  young  scamps,  and  then  we  '11 
see  what  beasts  besides  yourselves  have  been  on  my 
premises.  I  know  bear's  tracks  when  I  see  them."  The 
morning  came,  and  when  the  door  of  the  farmhouse  was 
opened,  old  Motte  stood  there  holding  up  the  bear-skin 
in  which  he  had  successfully  disguised  himself,  and 
frightened  his  young  tormentors  ! 

The  boys  were  thus  signally  punished,  both  for  their 
treachery  to  the  Indian,  and  their  attempted  robbery  of 
their  neighbor's  fruit,  and  Motte  always  delighted  in 
the  name  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  — 
"Old  Bear-Skin." 


MR.    MARDY'S    LOTTERY   TICKET. 

BY  JULIA  GILL. 

[R.  MARDY  had  drawn  a  prize  at  the  lottery  in 
Greenfield.  This  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  lot- 
-teries  were  fashionable  in  Massachusetts,  when 
they  were  tolerated  and  recognized  in  that  State 
by  law.  There  were  the  "Cambridge  College  Lottery,'' 
and  the  "Hatfield  Bridge  Lottery,"  for  the  building  of 
the  bridge  and  the  benefit  of  the  University ;  then  there 
were  besides,  important  pin-lotteries  of  Young  America 
which  were  sometimes  money  out  of  pocket  —  (or  rather 
"pins  out  of  pocket,"  says  a  critic  at  my  elbow)  —  to 
the  incautious,  inexperienced  ticket-venders. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Mardy.  He  had  drawn,  as  I 
said  before,  a  prize  in  the  Greenfield  Lottery.  If  "you 
have  ever,  in  a  story  of  Mr.  Irving's,  read  of  a  man 
named  Rip  Van  Winkle,  you  may  understand  very 
much  what  sort  of  a  man  this  Mr.  Mardy  was,  for  the 
description  of  the  one  would  almost  answer  for  the 
other.  But  Mrs.  Mardy  did  not  at  all  resemble  the 
notable  Mrs.  Van  Winkle.  She  was  a  simple,  easy, 
good-natured  person,  who  would  gladly  have  things  de- 
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cent  if  she  could,  but  had  no  disposition  to  wear  herself 
in  fretting.  To  be  sure  she  would  have  been  glad  if 
they  could  have  better  legs  to  the  crazy  table  ;  the  old 
cheese-press  had  given  out,  and  there  were  innume- 
rable other  articles  to  be  repaired  or  replaced  by  new 
ones.  More  than  all,  they  had  a  debt  of  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  which  had  been  hopelessly  accumulating  from 
year  to  year.  So  it  was  a  joyful  day  with  the  Mardys 
when  it  was  found  that  their  ticket  had  drawn  a  prize  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  grocery  bills  and  other  debts 
were  all  paid,  the  desirable  renovations  made  in  the  fur- 
niture, and  still  there  was  found  to  be  somewhat  re- 


maining. 


"We  will  buy  a  great  pulpit  Bible  with  the  rest,"  said 
Mrs.  Mardy.  "Our  little  Bible  is  so  racked  to  pieces 
that  I  never  can  find  the  text  in  it." 

So  far  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were  doing  well, 
and  a  lottery-ticket  was  a  good  and  desirable  invest- 
ment. 

"We  must  be  sure  to  save  enough  for  buying  another 
ticket,"  said  Mr.  Mardy,  which  they  did. 

About  the  time  the  prizes  were  drawn  again  in  Green- 
field, a  young  man  from  that  place  rode  out  to  the  town 
in  which  Mr.  Mardy  lived. 

"Mr.  Mardy,  I  came  out  to  see  if  you  would  like  to 
sell  your  lottery  ticket." 
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Mr.  Mardy's  heart  beat  fast.  "Then  it  has  drawn  a 
prize,"  he  said  to  himself,  but  concealing  his  excite- 
ment, he  replied  as  quietly  as  he  could  that  he  did  n't 
care  about  selling  it. 

"Will  you  sell  for  a  hundred  dollars?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Mardy,  more  firmly. 

"Two  hundred,  then  ?  " 

"The  ticket  has  certainly  drawn  a  large  prize,"  said 
Mr.  Mardy  again  to  himself.  "O  no,"  he  answered 
aloud,  "I  could  n't  take  two  hundred  for  it." 

"Suppose  I  say  five  hundred?'1  asked  the  young 
man. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  wish  to  sell  my  ticket  at  any  price." 

"What,  not  for  a  thousand  dollars  ? " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mardy,  very  decidedly. 

The  young  man  from  Greenfield  rode  away.  Mr. 
Mardy  went  into  the  house. 

"It  seems  our  ticket  has  drawn  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  is  two  thousand,  —  what 
do  you  think  of  that,  mother  ? " 

"Over  a  thousand  dollars  !  How  did  you  hear  ?  What 
can  we  do  with  so  much  money  ?  Who  told  you  ? " 

Why,  you  see  one  of  them  fellows  from  Greenfield- 
street  just  came  up  and  offered  me  a  thousand  dollars 
for  my  ticket.  I  should  n't  wonder  a  bit  if  it  is  two 
thousand  that  we  are  worth." 
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"We  are  rich  now,  ain't  we,  father  ? "  asked  Betty. 

"Yes,  we  are  worth  property,"  said  her  mother. 
"What  can  we  do  with  so  much  money,  father?  Pol- 
ly has  been  a  good  girl,  and  she  shall  have  a  new 
gown " 

"And  do  let  me  have  a  string  of  gold  beads,  mother," 
interrupted  Betty. 

"Yes,  Betty  shall  have  a  necklace  of  gold  beads. — 
Why  Mrs.  Smith!  come  in;  I  didn't  see  you,  we  were 
so  busy  talking.  You  see,  we  've  drawn  a  prize,  over 
two  thousand  dollars.  I  don't  intend  to  take  in  weav- 
ing any  longer,  but  I  sha'n't  feel  set  up  above  my  neigh- 
bors, for  all  that ;  no,  not  a  grain.  Is  your  husband 
using  his  horse  this  morning?  I  'm  in  a  hurry  to  get 
down  to  the  '  street'  and  see  about  it.'' 

Mrs.  Smith  guessed  they  could  have  the  horse,  and 
was  invited  over  to  supper. 

"I  mean  to  kill  the  setting  hen  when  I  get  home,  and 
make  some  short-cake.  Have  Mr.  Smith  come  in  to 
supper.  We  shall  have  to  have  your  saddle  and  pillion  ; 
ours  is  all  to  pieces." 

The  horse  was  brought  to  the  door  in  due  time,  the 
saddle  and  pillion  on  his  back.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mardy 
mounted. 

"Who  was  it  told  you  of  our  good  luck,  father?" 

"That  was  young  Creighton,  I  believe;  he  is  one  of 
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the  lawyer's  sons  down  there.  You  may  depend  he 
knew  what  he  was  about." 

"I  Ve  a  good  mind  to  get  me  a  new  bonnet  while 
we  are  down  in  Greenfield-street,  Mr.  Mardy.  Why 
would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  buy  that  orchard  lot  Mr. 
Brown  wants  to  sell?  We  might  stop  and  have  him 
give  us  the  refusal  of  it  when  we  come  back." 

To  these  propositions  the  easy  husband  assented,  and 
in  like  discourse  the  five  miles  to  the  village  of  Green- 
field soon  passed.  They  went  immediately  to  the  shop 
where  the  tickets  were  sold. 

"What  has  this  number  drawn  ?"  asked  Mardy,  hand- 
ing his  ticket  to  the  clerk  of  the  office. 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  ticket,  and  then  opened  a 
book  and  drew  his  finger  slowly  down  the  column  of 
names. 

Mrs.  Mardy  leaned  against  the  counter,  with  her  lips 
apart,  and  with  anxious-looking  eyes. 

"This  ticket,"  said  the  clerk,  speaking  with  all  mod- 
eration, "has  drawn  —  a  blank." 

"What ! "  exclaimed  the  husband  and  wife  at  once. 

"A  blank,  I  said." 

"Look  again,"  said  Mr.  Mardy,  "you  must  have  made 
a  mistake." 

"I  am  correct,"  said  the  young  man.  The  Mardys 
were  unable  to  conceal  their  chagrin. 
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"Then  what  did  that  fellow  mean  ?  young  Creighton 
—  he  offered  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  my  ticket  this 


morning." 


-Who?  Ned  Creighton  ? ': 

"I  don't  know,  he  is  Squire  Creighton's  son.  He 
came  up  and  offered  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  my 
ticket.  I  wish  now  I  'd  taken  him  up  on  his  offer,  but  I 
thought  't  would  likely  be  as  much  as  two  thousand 
dollars." 

"Did  he  really  offer  you  a  thousand  dollars?" 

"Yes,  I  thought  he  did.  Well,  perhaps  he  did  n't 
exactly  offer,  he  asked  me  if  I  'd  take  it." 

"And  vou  refused  ? " 

tf 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Just  like  him,"  said  the  clerk,  no  longer  able  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  shaking  with  laughter ;  "one  of  his 
jokes.  Why,  he  knew  all  about  it;  he  belongs  to  the 


concern.' 


The  crest-fallen  Mardys  took  their  old  places  on 
horseback. 

"I  hate  to  have  the  Smiths  know  it,  dreadfully.  I  'd 
rather  not  have  had  the  five  hundred  dollars,  and  then 
we  should  n't  have  made  such  geese  of  ourselves  buying 
another  ticket,"  said  Mrs.  Mardy.  "I  begin  to  think 
what  the  minister  said  about  lotteries  is  true.  I  thought 
it  was  only  one  of  his  strict  notions." 
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"What  was  that  ?  I  did  n't  know  as  he  said  anything 
about  lotteries." 

"Mrs.  Marsh  told  me.  She  said  that  she  heard  him 
tell  her  husband  that  he  did  n't  consider  buying  lottery 
tickets  a  right  way  of  spending  money:  —  his  very 
words,  Mrs.  Marsh  said  they  were.  I  asked  her  why? 
It  was  surprising  to  me  he  could  think  so,  and  she  said 
it  was  to  her.  Well,  she  said  that  he  said  there  was  a 
kind  of  entanglement  and  bewitchment  about  it  —  I 
don't  know  as  I  can  justly  give  his  words,  —  but  a  per- 
son is  led  on  to  buy  one  ticket  after  another,  and  the 
money  mostly  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  few  speculating 
kind  of  people  that  want  to  get  rich  without  working  for 
it ;  —  but  we  agreed  that  Mr.  Munsell  always  was  rather 
strict  in  some  of  his  notions,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  it." 

"It  is  a  vexation,  any  way,  to  be  so  disappointed  just 
as  we  thought  we  could  live  on  our  money,"  said  her 
husband. 

"I  don't  care  half  so  much  about  that,  but  I  hate  to 
be  town-talk,  and  we  shall  be.  You  must  tell  the 
Smiths  I  've  concluded  I  sha'n't  kill  the  hen." 

When  they  reached  home,  Mrs.  Mardy,  taking  off  her 
bonnet  in  the  little  bedroom,  looked  down  on  the  great 
"pulpit  Bible"  which  chanced  to  lie  open  opportunely 
on  the  low  chest  of  drawers  before  her,  and  she  read, 
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"He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  is  not  wise."  —  "It 
might  read,  is  a  fool"  she  said,  emphatically,  as  she  tied 
on  her  checked  apron  preparatory  to  stirring  up  a  john- 
ny-cake for  supper. 
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